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to  such  innocent  and  healthful  recrea¬ 
tions  ?  And  who  has  not  sighed  to  think 
of  the  cloud  that  has  overshadowed  all 
that  brightness  ? 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  w’ork  re¬ 
cords  the  chief  incidents  of  certain  ma¬ 
rine  excursions  to  Scotland,  and  among 
the  Western  Isles.  There  is  something 
of  state  and  ceremony  here ;  something 
remotely  suggestive  of  those  “  royal  pro¬ 
gresses”  which  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  story  of  her  Majesty’s  predecessor, 
Queen  Bess.  Yet  \  ictoria,  even  amid 
the  splendor  of  royal  receptions  and 
entertainments,  has ’immensely  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Elizabeth.  We  wonder  whe¬ 
ther  the  latter  kept  a  diary  of  her  slow, 
stately,  cumbrous,  and  most  costly  ex¬ 
cursions  to  the  country  mansions  of  her 
loving  subjects.  Assuredly,  if  she  did, 
it  contained  nothing  of  that  interest  in 
common  things,  and  that  sympathy  with 
common  people,  which  give  such  a  chann 
to  these  pages.  The  fresh  young  s])irit 
of  the  then  youthful  authoress  was  alive 
to  all  beautiful  and  healthy  impressions, 
and  derived  interest  from  all  she  saw. 
The  running  of  the  sailors  up  and  down 
the  shrouds  of  the  royal  ship,  “  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night ;  ”  the  man 
carrying  up  the  lantern  to  the  maintop 
in  his  mouth ;  the  close  “  mutch  ”  caps 
of  the  old  Scotch  women ;  the  barefooted 
iris  and  children,  “  with  loose-flowing 
air,  a  great  deal  of  it  red ;  ”  the  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  the  Finnan  baddies ;  and 
a  hundred  little  things  of  a  like  kind,  are 
touched  upon  in  a  way  indicative  of  a 
nature  that  cannot  be  sophisticated  and 
spoiled ;  a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  everything,  which  is 
the  sure  sign  of  a  true  and  a  pure  heart. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  first 
trip,  was  the  reception  given  to  the  royal 

f)air  by  Lord  Breadalbane.  It  is  minute- 
y  and  somewhat  elaborately  described  ; 
her  Majesty  dwells  with  evident  delight 
on  the  firing  of  the  guns,  the  cheering 
of  the  great  crowd,  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  dresses,  the  beauty  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  with  its  rich  back¬ 
ground  of  wooded  hills.  “  It  seemed  as 
if  a  great  chieftain  in  olden  feudal  times 
was  receiving  his  soverei^.  It  was 
princely  and  romantic.”  Then  follows 
this  note,  striking  the  tenderest  chords 
of  our  sympathies : 

”  I  revisited  Taymouth  last  autumn,  on  the 
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3rd  of  October,  from  Dunkeld  (incognito), 
with  Louise,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole, 
and  Miss  MacGregor.  As  we  could  not  have 
driven  tlirough  the  grounds  without  asking 
permission,  and  we  did  not  wisli  to  be  known, 
we  decided  upon  not  attempting  to  do  so, 
and  contented  ourstdves  with  getting  out  at 
a  gate  close  to  a  small  fort,  into  which  we 
were  led  by  a  woman  from  the  gardener’s 
house,  near  to  which  we  had  stopped,  and 
who  had  no  idea  who  we  were.  We  got  out, 
and  looked  from  this  height  down  upon  the 
house  below,  the  mist  having  cleared  away 
sufficiently  to  show  us  everything ;  and  then 
unknown,  quite  in  private,  I  gazed — not  with¬ 
out  deep  emotion — on  the  scene  of  our  re¬ 
ception  twenty- four  years  ago,  by  dear  Lord 
Breadalbane, '  in  a  princely  style,  not  to  be 
equalled  in  grandeur  and  poetic  effect.  Al¬ 
bert  and  I  were  then  only  twenty-three, 
young  and  happy.  Ilow  many  are  gone  that 
were  with  ns  then  1  I  was  very  thankful  to 
have  seen  it  again.  It  seemed  unaltered. 
1866."— P.  22. 

The  second  visit  w’as  paid  to  Blair 
Athole ;  and  this  time,  “  Vicky  ”  was  of 
the  parly.  At  Dundee  the  civic  author¬ 
ities  received  the  royal  party  on  landing, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  jMJople  gave  them 
a  vociferous  welcome,  but  the  young 
mother’s  interest  in  her  little  daughter 
is  more  beautiful  than  anything  else  in 
the  picture : 

“  Albert  walked  up  the  steps  with  me,  I 
holding  his  arm,  and  Vicky  his  hand,  amid 
the  loud  cheers  of  the  people,  all  the  way  to 
the  carriage,  our  dear  Vicky  behaving  like  a 
grown-up  person,  not  put  out,  nor  frighten¬ 
ed,  nor  nervous.  .  .  .  About  three  miles  be¬ 
yond  Dundee  we  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Lord 
Camperdown’s  place  ;  here  a  triumphal  arch 
had  been  erected,  and  Lady  Camjierdown, 
and  Lady  Duncan  and  her  little  boy,  with 
others,  were  all  waiting  to  welcome  us,  and 
were  very  civil  and  kind.  The  little  boy, 
beautifully  dr^ssed  in  the  Higliland  dress, 
was  carried  to  Vicky,  and  gave  her  a  basket 
full  of  fruits  and  flowers.  I  said  to  Albert, 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  our  child  was 
travelling  with  us,  it  put  me  so  in  mind  of 
myself  when  I  was  ‘  the  little  Princess.’  Al¬ 
bert  observed  that  it  was  always  said  that 
parents  lived  their  lives  over  again  in  their 
children,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  feeling. 
.  .  .  We  got  out  at  an  inn  (which  was  small, 
but  very  clean),  at  Dunkeld,  and  stopped  to 
let  Vicky  have  some  broth.  Such  a  charm¬ 
ing  view  from  the  window.  Vicky  stood  and 
bowed  to  the  people  out  of  the  window. 
There  never  was  such  a  good  traveller  as  she 
is,  sleeping  in  the  carriage  at  her  usual  times, 
not  put  out,  not  frightened  at  noise  or  crowds, 
but  pleased  and  amused.  She  never  heard 
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tlie  anchor  go  at  niglit  on  board  ship,  but 
slept  as  sound  as  a  top." — Pp.  40-48. 

The  third  of  these  early  excursions 
was  entirely  by  sea,  the  two  eldest  chil¬ 
dren  being  of  the  royal  party.  Old 
Neptune  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
more  ceremonious  or  forbearing  to  her 
Majesty  than  he  usually  is  to  the  fee¬ 
blest  of  her  subjects.  Both  the  Queen 
and  the  royal  children  suffered  repeat¬ 
edly  from  his  rough  handling,  while  the 
Prince  Consort  seems  to  have  been  a 
goo<l  sailor.  Dartmouth,  the  Isles  of 
Scilly  (as  the  chief  proprietor,  Mr.  Smith, 
resenting  the  equivoque  iinplie<l  in  the 
“  Scilly  Islands,”  insists  on  calling  them), 
.Milford  Haven  (where  the  Queen  drew 
a  spirited  sketch  of  a  Welsh  woman  in 
one  of  the  curious  high-crow’iied  men’s 
hats),  the  ilenai  Straits,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
were  .all  touched  .at  in  succession,  and  a 
few  words  are  given  to  each  ;  words  in¬ 
dicating  a  keen  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
of  the  beauties  of  nature.  And  then  we 
have  the  royal  party  steaming  through 
river  and  loch,  now  on  board  the  “  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Albert,”  now  on  board  the 
“  Fairy,”  gazing  on  the  endless  and  va¬ 
ried  beauties  of  the  land  of  “  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  Hood  her  M.ajesty  taking 
slight  sketches  of  ])oints  especially  inter¬ 
esting;  “Albert”  landing  every  now 
and  then  to  shoot ;  and  “  the  children 
enjoying  everything  extremely,  and 
bearing  the  novelty  and  excitement 
wonderfully.”  At  Inverary  they  were 
received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Argyll  and  others,  “in  true  llighl.and 
fashion,”  the  landing-plsice  being  all  or¬ 
namented  with  heather.  Here  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  sketch : 

“The  pipers  walked  before  the  carriage, 
and  the  highlanders  on  either  side,  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  house.  Outside  stood  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lorn,  just  two  years  old,  a  dear,  white, 
fat,  fair  little  fellow,  with  reddish  hair,  but 
very  delicate  features,  like  both  his  father 
and  mother ;  he  is  such  a  merry,  independent 
little  child.  He  had  a  black  velvet  dress  and 
jacket,  with  a  ‘  sporran,’  scarf,  and  highland 
bonnet.  We  lunched  at  two  with  our  hosts, 
the  highland  gentlemen  standing,  with  hal- 
berd.<«,  in  the  room.  W  e  sent  for  our  children, 
who  arrived  during  luncheon  time." — P.  81. 

Then  on  board  again,  and  sailing  on, 
taking  note  of  objects  interesting  for 
their  beauty  or  their  historical  associa¬ 
tions,  and  drinking  deep  draughts  of 


pleasure,  and  so  the  tour  through  the 
western  lochs  and  isles  comes  to  an  end, 
the  Queen  remarking: 

“  I  am  quite  sorry  we  shall  have  to  leave 
our  yacht  to-morrow,  in  which  we  have  been 
so  comfortably  housed,  and  that  this  delight¬ 
ful  voynge  and  tour  among  the  western  lochs 
and  isles  is  at  an  end — they  are  so  beautiful, 
and  so  full  of  poetry  and  romance,  traditions, 
and  historical  associations." — P.  87. 

The  second  part  of  this  delightful  vol¬ 
ume  contains  a  description  of  the  life — 
the  holiday  life — of  the  royal  family  of 
England,  among  the  northern  Highlands, 
after  the  Queen  had  selected  Balmoral 
as  a  place  suitable  for  th.at  annual  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  public  cares  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  royalty  which  must  have  been 
sorely  needed,  and  which  for  many  years 
tvas  so  keenly  enjoyed.  She  does  not 
specify  the  reasons  , which  led  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Balmoral ;  but  we  suspect  that 
the  uneasy  life  on  board  ship  had  come 
to  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  those 
marine  excursions  for  which  the  earlier 
years  of  her  married  life  were  so  famous ; 
and,  further,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  entire  seclusion  of  Balmoral, 
the  distance  from  railw.ays,  .and  the  per¬ 
fect  contrast  to  the  conventional  and 
stately  splendor  of  court  life,  had  very 
much  to  do  in  influencing  the  selection ; 
not  to  af)eak  of  the  Prince’s  intense  love 
of  sport,  especially  the  difficult,  but  ex¬ 
citing,  sport  of  “deer-stalking,”  for 
whicui  the  neighborhood  .afforded  such 
splendid  opportunities.  The  following 
passage  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
cousin,  show's  how  keenly  he  appreciated 
:md  enjoyed  it : 

“  Without  doubt,  deer-stalking  is  one  of 
the  most  fatiguing,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  pursuits.  There  is  not  a 
tree  or  a  bush  behind  which  you  can  hide 
yourself.  .  .  .  One  has,  therefore,  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  in  order  to  circumvent 
them ;  and  to  keep  under  the  hill  out  of  their 
wind,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  and 
dressed  entirely  in  gray.” — P,  35. 

Moreover,  the  royal  pair  fell  in  love 
with  the  Highlanders  almost  at  first 
sight:  “they  are  such  a  chivalrous,  fine, 
active  people.  Our  stay  among  them 
was  so  delightful.  Independently  of  the 
beautiful  scenery,  there  was  a  quiet,  a 
retirement,  a  wildness,  a  liberty,  and  a 
solitude,  that  had  such  a  charm  for  us.” 
Here,  accordingly,  for  some  fourteen 
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successive  years  the  royal  family  spent 
the  weeks  of  early  autumn,  climbing  the 
mountains,  organizing  and  accomplishing 
excursions  to  places  of  interest  far  and 
near,  the  Prince  shooting,  or  building, 
or  laying  out  the  grounds,  or  taking 
Gaelic  lessons  from  his  attendants ;  the 
Queen  sketehing,  or  “  working,”  or 
making  the  acquaintance  of  her  liumble 
neiglibors,  doing  and  receiving  good. 
And  so  week  after  week  the  bright  hours 
went  all  too  quickly  by,  brimful  of  the 
finest  pleasure,  till  as  winter  drew  near, 
and  the  calls  of  inevitable  duty  grew 
loud  and  importunate,  the  dear  home  in 
the  Highlands  must  be  quitted,  always 
with  regret ;  a  regret,  on  the  Queen’s 
part,  dee|)ening  year  by  year,  as  the 
fruits  of  her  noble  and  tasteful  husband’s 
skill  and  energy  multiplied  under  her 
view.  Here  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  one 
of  their  strolls  soon  after  they  had  en¬ 
tered  upon  Balmoral : 

“  At  a  quarter  past  eleven  we  drove  (the 
three  gentlemen  going  in  another  carriage) 
to  the  road  along  which  we  w'ent  with  Lord 
Portman  the  other  day,  and  up  to  a  small 
path,  where  I  mounted  my  pony,  Albert  and 
the  others  walking.  The  lights  were  most 
beautiful,  but  tlie  heat  was  overpowering,  and 
the  sun.  We  turned  to  tlie  right,  when  out 
on  the  moors,  where  I  got  oft’  and  walked ; 
and  we  seated  ourselves  behind  a  large  stone, 
no  one  but  Macdonald  with  us,  who  loaded 
the  guns,  and  gave  notice  when  anything  was 
to  be  seen,  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  The 
gentlemen  were  below  in  the  road  ;  the  wood 
was  beat,  but  nothing  came,  so  we  walked  on, 
and  came  down  a  bi-autiful,  thickly-wooded 
glen,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  scrambling  to 
get  there,  and  to  get  up  one  side  of  the  glen, 
we  sat  down  again.  "We  then  scrambled  over 
to  the  opposite  side,  where  we  again  conceal¬ 
ed  ourselves;  in  this  beat  Albert  shot  a  roe, 
and,  I  think,  would  have  shot  more,  had  they 
not  been  turned  back  by  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  old  woman,  who,  looking  like  a 
w'itch,  came  along  through  the  wood  with  two 
immense  crutches,  and  disturbed  the  whole 
tbin^.  Albert  killed  the  roe  just  as  she  was 
coming  along,  and  the  shot  startled  her  very 
much;  she  was  told  to  come  down,  which 
she  did,  and  sat  below  in  the  glen,  motionless, 
having  covered  her  head  with  her  handker¬ 
chief.  When  two  of  the  beaters  came  down 
and  were  told  to  take  up  the  roe,  they  first 
siw  the  old  woman,  and  started,  and  stared 
with  horror,  which  was  very  amusing  to  see. 
I  rode  a  little  way  afterwards,  and  then  we 
seated  ourselves  behind  a  bush,  in  the  rear  of 
the  wood,  close  to  the  distillery:  but  this 
beat  brought  nothing,  Albert  killed  a  young 


blackcock  before  we  came  to  the  second  beat. 
We  were  home  at  a  quarter  past  three  o’clock.” 
— Pp.  114,  115. 

The  book  abounds  with  such  sketches 
as  this ;  for  much  of  the  life  in  the  High¬ 
lands  was  spent  out  of  doors;  and  we 
seem  to  tread  on  the  elastic  heather,  to 
inhale  its  fragrance,  and  to  thrill  with 
the  excitement  of  healthy  activity  upon 
the  mountains  in  almost  every  page.  The 
royal  family  had  few  sorrows  of  their  own 
among  these  Highland  scenes.  But  in 
September,  1852,  the  whole  household 
was  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  death.  The  first  an¬ 
nouncement,  which  came  by  telegraph, 
was  discredited,  and  the  party  at  lial- 
moral  started  on  one  of  the  accustomed 
mountain  rambles.  On  the  way,  the 
Queen  suddenly  missed  her  watch, 
which  had  been  the  gift  of  “  the  dear 
old  Duke,”  and  sent  one  of  the  keepers 
back  to  inquire  for  it.  He  returned  with 
news  that  it  was  safe  at  home,  but  bring¬ 
ing  a  letter  from  Lord  Derby,  confirming 
the  sad  tidings  of  the  nation’s  loss.  We 
cannot  but  quote  the  following  touching 
and  true-hearted  notice  of  the  mournful 
event  from  Her  Majesty’s  pen.  Happy 
the  monarch  who  has  subjects  that  can 
be  so  trusted,  happy  the  faithful  and 
loyal  servant  of  the  Crown  whose  w'orth 
is  so  appreciated ! 

“  God’s  will  be  done  I  Tlie  day  must  have 
come ;  the  Duke  was  cighty-thrue.  It  is  well 
for  him  that  he  has  been  taken  when  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  great  mind,  and  without 
a  long  illness ;  but  what  a  loss  I  One  cannot 
think  of  this  country  witliout  ‘  the  Duke,’  our 
immortal  hero  I 

“  In  him  centred  almost  every  honor  a 
subject  could  possess.  His  position  was  the 
highest  a  subject  ever  ha<l ;  above  party, 
looked  up  to  by  all,  revered  by  the  whole 
nation,  the  friend  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
how  simply  he  carried  these  honors  1  With 
what  singleness  of  purpose,  what  straight¬ 
forwardness,  what  courage,  were  all  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  actions  guided  1  The  Crown 
never  possessed,  and,  I  fear,  never  will,  so 
devoted,  loyal,  and  faithful  a  subject,  so 
stanch  a  supporter  1  To  us  (who,  alas ! 
have  lost  now  to  many  of  our  valued  and 
experienced  friends),  his  loss  is  irrepa".  a'Ae, 
for  his  readiness  to  aid  and  advise,  if  it 
could  be  of  use  to  us,  and  to  overcome  any 
and  every  difiiculty,  was  unequalled.  To 
Albert  he  showed  the  greatest  kindness  and 
the  utmost  confidence.  His  experience  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  past  were  so  great, 
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too;  he  was  a  link  which  connected  us 
with  bygone  times,  with  the  last  century. 
Not  an  eye  will  be  dry  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try. 

“  We  hastened  down  on  foot  to  the  head 
of  Loch  Muich ;  and  then  rode  home  in  a 
heavy  shower  to  AU-na-Ouithasaeh.  Our 
whole  enjoyment  was  spoilt ;  a  gloom  over¬ 
hung  all  of  us." — Pp.  137,  138. 

Gladder  tidings,  however,  at  other 
times,  penetrated  the  mountain  retreat. 
Thus,  on  September  10th,  1855,  the  royal 
household  went  almost  wild  with  joy  over 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  A  bon¬ 
fire  had  been  prepared  the  previous  year 
when  the  false  report  of  the  reduction  of 
the  fitmous  stronghold  had  arrived  ;  and 
now,  in  a  few  minutes, 

“  Albert  and  all  the  gentlemen,  in  every 
species  of  attire,  sallied  forth,  followed  by 
all  the  servants,  and  gradually  by  all  the 
population  of  the  village, — keepers,  gillies, 
and  workmen, — up  to  the  top  of  the  cairn. 
We  w'aited,  and  .saw  them  light  it,  accom¬ 
panied  by  general  cheering.  The  bonfire 
blazed  forth  brilliantly,  and  w'e  could  see 
the  numerous  figures  surrounding  it — some 
dancing,  all  shouting  —  Ross  playing  his 
pipes,  and  Grant  and  Macdonald  firing  off 
guns  continually ;  while  poor  old  Frau9ois 
d’Albertan9on  lighted  a  number  of  sejuibs 
below,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  not 
go  oflF.  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after,  Albert  came  down,  and  said  the  scene 
had  been  wild  and  exciting  beyond  every¬ 
thing.  The  people  had  been  drinking  healths 
in  w’hisky,  and  were  in  great  ecstacy.  The 
whole  house  seemed  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
excitement.  The  boys  were  with  difficulty 
awakened,  and  when  at  last  this  was  the 
case,  they  begged  leave  to  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  cairn. 

“We  remained  till  a  quarter  to  twelve; 
and,  just  as  I  w'as  undre.ssing,  all  the  people 
came  down  under  the  window.s,  the  pipes 
playing,  the  people  singing,  firing  oflf  guns, 
and  cheering — first  for  me,  then  for  Albert, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  ‘  down¬ 
fall  of  Sevastopol’  ’’ — Pp.  152,  153. 

In  September,  1853,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  present  splendid  castle  of 
Balmoral  was  laid  by  the  Queen,  and 
two  years  afterwards  it  “  seemed  sti  ange, 
very  strange,”  to  her  to  drive  past,  indeed 
through,  the  old  house,  to  her  new  and 
beautiful  abode.  Twelve  months  after¬ 
wards  she  writes,  with  exquisite  wifely 
pride  and  tenderness : — 

“  Every  year  my  heart  becomes  more  fixed 
in  this  dear  Paradise,  and  so  much  more  so 
now,  that  aU  has  become  my  dearest  Albert’s 


own  creation,  own  work,  own  building,  own 
laying  out,  as  at  Osborne ;  and  his  great  taste, 
and  the  impress  of  his  dear  hand,  have  been 
stamped  everywhere.  He  was  very  busy  to¬ 
day,  settling  and  arranging  many  things  for 
next  year.” — P.  158. 

But  ptM-haps  the  freshest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting — certainly  the  most  anmsing — 
portions  of  the  book  are  the  accounts  of 
wlmt  are  playfully  called  three  “  Gre.at 
Expeditions,”  in  which  the  parties  trav¬ 
elled  inco(jnito^  and  often  were  both 
conveyed  and  entertained  in  very  primi¬ 
tive  mshion.  Indeed,  to  see  royalty 
“  roughing  it,”  and  so  thoroughly  en¬ 
joying  the  fun,  is  vastly  entertaining,  and 
puts  to  shame  the  caprices  of  many  fas¬ 
tidious  and  “  snobbish  ”  tourists  who 
would  complain  loudly  of  much  that  af¬ 
forded  endless  amusement  to  the  august 
excursionists  before  us.  Thus : — 

“About  a  mile  from  this  was  the  ferry. 
There  we  parted  from  our  ponies,  only  Grant 
and  Brown  coming  oh  with  us.  W alker,  the 
police-inspector,  met  us,  but  did  not  keep  ^ith 
us.  He  had  been  sent  to  order  everything  in 
a  quiet  way,  without  letting  people  suspect 
who  we  were ;  in  this  he  entirely  succeeded. 
The  ferry  was  a  very  rude  affair ;  it  was  like 
a  boat  or  cobble,  but  we  could  only  stand  on 
it,  and  it  was  moved  at  one  end  by  two  long 
oars,  plied  by  the  ferryman  and  Brown,  and 
at  the  other  by  a  long  sort  of  beam,  which 
Grant  took  in  hand.  A  few  seconds  brought 
us  over  to  the  road,  where  there  were  two 
shabby  vehicles,  one  a  kind  of  barouche,  into 
which  Albert  and  I  got — Lady  Churchill  and 
General  Grey  into  the  other,  a  break — each 
with  a  pair  of  small  and  rather  miserable 
horses,  driven  by  a  man  from  the  box.  Grant 
was  on  our  carriage,  and  Brown  on  the  other. 
We  had  gone  so  far  forty  miles,  at  least 
twenty  on  horseback.  W e  had  agreed  to  call 
ourselves  Lord  and  Ixtdy  Churchill  and  party  ; 
Lady  Churchill  passing  as  Hist  Spencer,  and 
General  Grey  as  Ur.  Grey.  Brown  once  for¬ 
got  this,  and  called  me  ‘Your  Majesty’  as  I 
was  getting  into  the  carriage;  and  Grant  on 
the  box  called  Albert  ‘  Your  Royal  Highness,’ 
which  s«;t  us  off'  laughing ;  but  no  one  observ¬ 
ed  it.” — Pp.  193,  194. 

Then  follows  .i  very  entertaining  ac¬ 
count  of  the  night’s  stay  at  the  hotel  in 
Grantown,  of  the  dinner,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  breakfast,  and  General  Grey  bought 
himself  a  watch  in  a  shop  for  £2. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken 
the  next  year  to  Invermark  and  Fetter- 
cairn.  Here  they  were  startled  by  the 
noise  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  supposed 
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that  their  secret  had  been  betrayed.  But 
on  questioning  the  little  maid  at  the 
Ramsay  Arms,  she  replied,  “  It’s  jist  a 
band,”  and  said  that  it  walked  about  in 
this  way  twice  a  week.  “  How  odd !” 
remarks  the  Queen.  During  the  night 
a  “  commercial  ”  arrived,  and  was  with 
difficulty  kept  out  of  the  dining-room, 
which  on  ordinary  occasions  was  the 
“  commercial”  room.  He  took  tea  with 
Grant  and  Brown,  and  asked,  “  What’s 
the  matter  tiere  ?  ”  to  which  Grant  re¬ 
plied,  “  It's  a  wedding-party  from  Aber¬ 
deen.”  Pursuing  their  journey,  they 
baited  at  a  very  small  village,  and  the 
Queen,  “Alice,”  and  Lady  Churchill, 
“  went  into  the  house  of  a  tailor,  Avhich 
was  very  tidy,  and  the  woman  in  it  was 
most  friendly,  asking  us  to  rest  there,  but 
not  dreaming  who  we  were.”  In  Glen 
Muich,  which  was  intended  as  a  deer-for¬ 
est  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prince 
Consort  stayed  behind  to  give  some  di¬ 
rections  to  Grant  as  to  the  planting,  but 
suddenly  added,  “  You  and  I  may  be 
dea8  and  gone  before  that.”  “  In  less 
than  three  months,  alas !”  adds  the  Queen, 
“  his  words  were  verified  as  regards  him¬ 
self.  He  was  ever  cheerful,  but  ever 
ready  and  prepared.” 

On  the  “third  great exf»e<lition,”  they 
found  at  the  inn  of  Dalwinnie  very  short 
commons  indeed. 

“  The  inn  was  much  larger  than  at  Fetter- 
caim,  but  not  nearly  so  nice  and  cheerful; 
there  was  a  drawing-room  and  a  dining-room, 
and  we  had  a  very  good  sized  bedroom.  Al¬ 
bert  had  a  dressing-room  of  equal  size.  ^lary 
Andrews,  a  wardrobe  maid,  w'ho  was  very 
useful  and  efficient,  and  Lady  Churchill’s  maid 
had  a  room  toother,  everyone  being  in  the 
house ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  hardly 
anything  to  eat,  and  there  W'as  only  tea,  and 
two  miserable  starved  Highland  chickens, 
without  any  potatoes  I  No  pudding,  and  no 
fun  ;  no  little  maid  (tlie  two  there  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  come  in),  nor  our  two  people — who 
were  wet  and  drying  their  things — to  wait  on 
us  I  It  was  not  a  nice  supper ;  and  the  even¬ 
ing  was  wet  As  it  was  late,  we  soon  retired 
to  rest  k^ry  and  Maxted  (Lady  Churcbill’s 
maid)  had  been  dining  below  with  Grant, 
Brown,  and  Stewart,  in  the  ‘commerciid 
room  ’  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  They  had 
only  the  remnants  of  our  two  starved  chick¬ 
ens.”—?.  22G. 

Once  more,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1861,  the  party  set  forth,  at  twenty  min¬ 
utes  to  nine  in  the  morning,  and  after  a 
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“  glorious  day,”  returned  home  by  moon¬ 
light,  “  much  pleased  and  interested  with 
this  delightful  expedition.”  “  Alas !  ” 
wrote  the  Queen  in  her  journal  as  with 
a  presentiment  of  what  was  so  soon  to 
come,  “  I  fear  our  last  ffreat  one  1  ”  and 
then  follows  a  line  whose  pathos  no  com¬ 
ment  can  enhance — “  It  was  our  last  one 
—1867.” 

The  third  section  of  the  work  contaitis 
a  few  brief  references  to  tours  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  and  yachting  excur¬ 
sions.  These  are  marked  by  the  same 
simplicity  and  freshness,  the  same  inte¬ 
rest  in  all  the  objects  that  presented 
themselves,  the  same  determination  to 
Ije  pleased,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
the  extracts  which  we  have  given  above. 
There  is  a  very  pleasant  account  of  the 
excursion  dowm  the  English  Channel  in 
1861.  The  Queen  gave  “Vicky”  her 
lessons  during  this  voyage.  The  scene 
in  Mount’s  Bay  must  h.ave  been  very 
lively : — 

“  Soon  after  our  arrival  we  anchored  ;  the 
crowd  of  boats  were  beyond  everything; 
numbers  of  Cornish  pilchard  fishermen,  in 
their  curious  large  boats,  kept  going  round 
and  round  us,  and  then  anchored,  besides 
many  other  boats  full  of  people.  They  are 
a  very  noisy,  talkative  people,  and  speak  a 
kind  of  English  hardly  to  be  understood." — 
?.  2W. 

Even  so,  your  M.ajesty !  But,  with 
great  submission,  we  make  bold  to  say 
that  the  “  kind  of  English”  is  more  mu¬ 
sical  than  most  of  our  dialects,  and  that, 
there  are  no  other  or  more  loyal  hearts 
in  all  your  Majesty’s  dominions  than 
those  which  be.at  beneath  the  blue  jer¬ 
seys  of  the  bronzed  and  humble  fisher¬ 
men  of  Mount’s  Bay. 

H.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  in 
this  volume  than  the  absence  of  self- 
consciousness,  as  it  is  called,  on  the 
part  of  the  royal  authoress.  Without 
any  intention  to  do  so,  she  has  drawn 
for  ns,  both  in  the  outpourings  of  her 
own  heart,  and  in  the  dcs«.-ription  of  her 
ways  of  life,  the  ideal  of  “  a  ])erfect 
woman,  nobly  planned.”  We  do  not 
think  so  much  of  the  tender,  and  even 
“  gushing  ”  way  in  which  she  speaks  of 
her  husband  and  family,  and  of  those 
scions  of  nobility  whom  she  honored 
with  her  friendship ;  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ia  delightful  to  see  in  the  high¬ 
est  lady  of  the  land  so  much  of  ardent 
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and  considerate  affection.  But  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Queen  speaks  of  her 
dependants — even  of  the  menials  among 
them  —  and  her  allusions  to  her  inter¬ 
course  with  the  simple  and  primitive 
peasantry  living  round  her  highland 
nome,  are  exemplary  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  may  be  studied  with  much 
advantage  by  many  in  far  inferior  sta¬ 
tions.  She  repeatedly  names  the  per¬ 
sonal  attendants  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort  and  herself,  and  generally  to  each 
name  is  attached  some  note  expressive 
of  the  writer’s  esteem  and  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  individual  named,  and  for 
the  family  to  which  he  or  she  may  have 
belonged.  Here  are  a  few  instances, 
taken  at  random : 

“  Now  pensioned;  promoted  to  gentleman 
porter  in  1854.  A  very  good  servant ;  and 
a  native  of  Gralashiels." — P.  45. 

'•  A  very  good  man.  Ilis  health  obliged 
him  to  give  up  being  a  Jugcr  in  1848;  he 
was  then  appointed  a  page,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  continued  till  he  died,  in  November, 
18G5."— P.  58. 

“  A  Jiiger  of  the  Prince’s,  who  came  from 
Fort  Augustus  in  the  West;  he  was  remark¬ 
ably  tall  and  handsome.  The  poor  man  died 
of  consumption  at  Windsor,  in  May,  18G0. 
His  eldest  son  was  attachi  to  the  British 
Legation  in  Japan.  He  died  in  1866.  The 
tliird  son,  Archie,  is  Jager  to  the  Prince  of 
W ales,  and  was  for  a  year  with  the  beloved 
Prince." 

“  Head-keeper.  He  had  been  nearly  twenty 
years  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon — nine  as  keep¬ 
er  ;  he  was  born  in  Braemar,  in  the  year  1810. 
He  is  an  excellent  man,  most  trustworthy,  of 
singular  shrewdness  and  discretion,  and  most 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Prince  and  myself. 
He  has  a  hnc  intelligent  countenance.  The 
Prince  was  very  fond  of  him.  He  has  six 
sons — the  second,  Aleck,  is  wardrobe-man 
to  our  son  Leopold.  All  are  good,  well- 
disposed  lads,  and  getting  on  well  in  their 
different  occupations.  His  mother,  a  fine 
hale  old  woman  of  eighty  years,  ‘stops’  in 
a  small  cottage  which  the  Prince  built  for 
her  in  our  village.  He,  him.self,  lives  in  a 
pretty  lodge  called  Croft,  a  mile  from  Bal¬ 
moral,  which  the  Prince  built  for  him.” — Pp. 
103,  104. 

W e  might  largely  multiply  such  notes ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  But  what  a 
beautiful  example  do  they  display  of 
the  spirit  which  masters  and  mistresses 
should  cherish  towards  those  to  whose 
services  so  much  of  their  own  comfort 
is  due.  No  wonder  “that  the  inferior 


members  of  the  Queen’s  household 
should  be  so  “  devotedly  attached  ”  to 
their  royal  mistress.  The  editor  very 
properly  calls  special  attention  to  this 
peculiarity,  and  remarks, 

“  Perhaps  there  is  no  person  in  thes* 
realms  wlio  takes  a  more  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  w'elfare  of  the  household 
committed  to  his  charge  than  our  graciout 
Queen  does  in  hers,  or  who  feels  more 
keenly  what  are  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
masters  and  servants.  Nor  does  any  one 
wish  more  ardently  than  her  Majesty,  that 
there  should  be  no  abrupt  severance  of  class 
from  class,  but  rather  a  gradual  blending  to- 
getlier  of  all  classes,  caused  by  a  full  com¬ 
munity  of  interests,  a  constant  interchange 
of  good  offices,  and  a  kindly  respect  felt  and 
expressed  by  each  class  to  all  its  brethren  in 
the  great  brotherhood  that  forms  a  nation.” 
— P.  XU 

The  same  kindly,  and,  as  Mr.  Helps 
styles  it,  “  patriarchal  ”  feeling  pervaded 
the  Queen’s  relations  to  the  peasantry 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Balmoral.  Her 
chapter  on  “  V^isits  to  the  Old  Women” 
is  so  beautiful  and  tender,  that  we  must 
give  it  entire.  It  is  but  a  specimen  of 
much  of  the  same  kind. 

“  Albert  went  out  with  Alfred  for  the  day, 
and  I  walked  out  with  the  two  girls  and 
Lady  Churchill,  8topj)ed  at  the  shops  and 
made  some  purchases  for  poor  people  and 
others;  drove  a  little  way,  got  out  and 
walked  up  the  hill  to  Balnacroft,  Mrs.  P. 
Farquharson’s,  and  she  walked  round  with 
us  to  some  of  the  cottages  to  show  me 
where  the  poor  people  lived,  and  to  tell 
them  who  I  was.  Before  we  went  into 
any,  we  met  an  old  woman,  who^  Mrs.  Far- 
(lu’harson  said,  was  very  poor,  eighty-eight 
years  old,  and  mother  to  the  former  dis¬ 
tiller.  I  gave  her  a  warm  petticoat,  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  old  cheeks,  and 
she  shook  my  hands,  and  prayed  G<^  to 
ble.ss  me.  It  was  very  touching. 

‘‘  I  went  into  a  small  cabin  of  old  Kitty 
Kear’s,  who  is  eighty-six  years  old,  quite 
erect,  and  who  welcomed  us  with  a  great 
air  of  dignity.  She  sat  down  and  spun.  I 
gave  her,  also,  a  warm  petticoat;  she  said, 

‘  May  the  Lord  ever  attend  you  and  yours, 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  may  the  Lord  be  a 
guide  to  ye  and  keep  ye  from  all  harm.’  She 
was  quite  surprised  at  Vicky’s  height;  great 
interest  is  taken  in  her.  We  went  on  to  a 
cottage  (formerly  Jean  Gordon’s)  to  visit 
old  widow  Symms,  who  is  ‘  past  fourscore,’ 
with  a  nice  rosy  face,  but  was  bent  quite 
double.  She  was  most  friendly,  shaking 
hands  with  us  all,  asking  which  was  I,  and 
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repeating  many  kind  blessings :  ‘  May  the 
Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth  and  with  joy: 
may  He  ever  be  with  ye  in  this  world,  and 
when  ye  leave  it’  To  Vicky,  when  told  she 
was  going  to  be  married,  she  said,  ‘  May  the 
Lord  be  a  guide  to  ye  in  the  future,  and  may 
every  happiness  attend  ye.’  She  was  very 
talkative,  and  when  I  said  I  hoped  to  see 
her  again,  she  expressed  an  expectation  that 
‘  she  should  be  called  any  day,’  and  so  did 
Kitty  Kear. 

“We  went  into  three  other  cottages,  to 
Mrs.  Symons’s  (daughter-in-law  to  the  old 
woman  living  next  door),  who  had  an  ‘  un¬ 
well  boy ;’  then  across  a  httle  burn  to  anoth¬ 
er  old  woman’s;  and  afterwards  into  Blair 
the  fiddler’s.  We  drove  back,  and  got  out 
again  to  visit  old  Mrs.  Grant  (Grant’s  mo¬ 
ther),  who  is  so  tidy  and  clean,  and  to  whom 
I  gave  a  dress  and  handkerchief,  and  she 
said,  ‘  You’re  too  kind  to  me,  ye  give  me 
more  every  year,  and  I  get  older  every 
year,’  After  talking  some  time  with  her, 
she  said,  ‘  I  am  happy  to  see  you  looking 
so  nice.’  She  had  tears  in  her  eves,  and, 
speaking  of  Vicky’s  going,  said,  ‘  I’m  very 
sorry,  and  I  think  she’s  sorry  hersel’ ;’  and, 
having  said  she  feared  she  would  not  see  her 
(tlie  Princess)  again,  said,  ‘  I  am  very  sorry 
I  said  that,  but  I  meant  no  harm ;  I  always 
say  just  what  I  think,  not  what  is  fut’  (fit). 
Dear  old  lady ;  she  is  such  a  pleasant  person. 
Really  the  affection  of  these  good  people, 
who  are  so  hearty,  so  happy  to  see  you, 
taking  interest  in  everything,  is  very  touch¬ 
ing  and  gratifying.’’ — Pp.  161-163. 

Yes ;  but  it  is  still  more  “  touching 
and  gratifying”  to  see  our  royal  lady 
taking  such  an  interest  in  the  humblest 
of  her  subjects,  and  admitting  them  to 
a  friendship  so  considerate  and  conde¬ 
scending.  And,  unless  rumor  greatly 
belie  her,  our  gracious  Queen  knows 
how  to  administer  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  consolation  to  those  who  need 
it.  The  reign  of  such  a  monarch  cannot 
but  be  a  blessing  to  the  realm. 

III.  There  are  two  chapters  in  this 
book  that  have  been  a  great  trial  to  all 
High  Churchmen.  We  .allude  to  the 
two  with  the  title  of  “The  Kirk.”  We 
presume  that,  according  to  precedent, 
and  to  the  views  of  the  most  orthodox 
Episcopalians,  her  Majesty  should  have 
been  accompanied  to  Scotland  by  some 
“duly  ordained  ”  clergynuan,  and  should 
have  relied  exclusively  on  his  services 
for  the  celebration  both  of  domestic 
and  public  worship.  The  idea  of  the 
head  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  worshipping  God  in 
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an  unconsecrated  edifice,  and  listening 
to  the  ministry  of  a  Presbyterian  di¬ 
vine,  is  surely  .all  but  intolerable.  Her 
Majesty,  however,  takes  a  different  view 
of  th.at  subject,  and  records,  just  in  the 
same  simple,  matter-of-course  way  which 
marks  .all  her  narrative,  these  visits  to 
“  the  kirk,”  and  the  impressions  made 
there  upon  her  mind.  The  first  occa¬ 
sion  named  was  on  October  29,  1854. 
Dr.  McLeod  was  the  preacher,  and  the 
Queen  never  heard  “  anything  finer.” 
The  sermon,  entirely  extempore,  was 
quite  admirable ;  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
eloquent,  and  so  beautifully  argued  and 
put.  But  it  was  in  prayer  that  the  gifted 
preacher  w’on  his  way  to  that  simple  and 
loving  heart : 

“  The  second  prayer  was  very  touching ; 
his  allusions  to  us  were  so  simple,  saying, 
after  his  mention  of  us,  ‘  bless  their  chil¬ 
dren.’  It  gave  me  a  lump  in  my  throat ;  as 
also  w'hen  he  prayed  for  the  ‘  dying,  the 
wounded,  the  widow,  and  the  orphans.’ 
Every  one  came  back  delighted ;  how  sat¬ 
isfactory  it  is  to  come  back  from  church 
with  such  feelings.  The  servants  and  the 
Highlanders,  all  were  equally  delighted.’ — 
Pp.  147, 148. 

Tliis  is  very  schismatic  !  But  the 
next  is  quite  as  bad.  Under  date  Oct. 
14th,  1855 

“  To  kirk  at  twelve  o’clock.  The  Rev.  J. 
Caird,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
in  Scotland,  peiformed  the  service,  and  elec¬ 
trified  all  present  by  a  most  admirable  and 
beautiful  sermon,  which  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  but  which  kept  every  one’s  attention 
riveted.  The  text  was  from  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  eleventh  verse, 
‘  Not  slothful  in  business ;  fervent  in  spirit ; 
serving  the  Lord.’  He  explained  in  tlie  most 
beautiful  and  simple  manner  what  real  re¬ 
ligion  is :  how  it  ought  to  pervade  every 
action  of  our  lives;  not  a  thing  only  for 
Sundays,  or  for  our  closet;  not  a  thing  to 
drive  us  from  the  world ;  not  a  ‘  perpetual 
moping  over  good  books,’  but  ‘  being  and 
doing  good,’  ‘letting  everything  be  done  in 
a  Christian  spirit.’  It  was  as  fine  as  Dr. 
McLeod’s  sermon  last  year,  and  sent  us 
home  much  edified.’’ — P.  155. 

Very  good  doctrine  undoubtedly,  but 
what  a  scandal  for  England’s  Queen  to 
be  listening  even  to  such  teaching  from 
unconsecrated  lips!  Surely,  your  Maj¬ 
esty,  the  bishops  should  look  to  this! 
So,  if  we  may  believe  the  stories  of  the 
time  (which  the  publication  of  the  book 
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has  revived),  thought  the  late  Bishop  of 
London,  worthy,  orthodo.x,  high-church 
Dr.  Hlomfield.  He  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
monstrated  respectfully,  but  very  earn¬ 
estly,  with  the  Queen  for  this  breach  of 
ecclesiastical  propriety,  but  without  ef¬ 
fect.  And  we  see  the  royal  lady  is  in¬ 
corrigible ;  for,  during  her  recent  visit 
to  Balmoral,  the  royal  pew  in  the  little 
Presbyterian  church  at  Crathie,  has  been 
graced  with  her  presence  Sunday  after 
Sunday.  Well,  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  8ymp.athize  very  deeply,  under  these 
mournful  circumstances,  with  outraged 
Episcopalian  feeling.  If  the  Queen  choos¬ 
es  to  think  that  there  is  no  greater  dif¬ 
ference  between  “  church  ”  and  “  kirk  ” 
than  a  different  mode  of  spelling,  and 
that  she  is  in  her  duty  by  encouraging 
the  Presbyterian  Establishment  in  the 
north,  r.ather  than  Episcopalian  Dissent, 
we  assuredly  shall  not  quarrel  with  lier. 
Nay,  we  are  but  too  thankful  that  the 

{)resent  occup.ant  of  the  throne  shows 
lerself  so  suj)erior  to  the  bigotry  and 
sectarianism  that  has  far  too  great  a 
hold  of  the  Church  south  of  the  Tweed 
which  owns  her  as  its  head.  Especially 
do  we  rejoice  that  Si^ottish  Episcopacy 
finds  no  favor  with  our  monarch  when 
in  her  Highland  home.  The  history  and 
character  of  that  institute  from  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts  downwards  have  been 
such  as  to  make  every  true  Protestant 
pray  against  any  increase  of  its  prestige, 
and  devoutly  thank  God  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  Scottish  aris¬ 
tocracy,  the  Queen  is  proof  against  its 
superstition  and  exclusiveness. 

There  arc  other  and  very  agreeable 
reflections  suggested  by  the  perusal  of 
this  beautiful  and  noble  book.  We 
might  dwell,  for  instance,  on  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  it  incidentally  supplies,  of 
the  amazing  social  advance  wdiich  the 
comnmnity  of  the  northern  highlands  has 
undergone  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
How  much  more  genial  and  refined  is 
the  picture  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  Queen’s  lieges  in  Aberdeenshire 
than  that  which  Scott  draws,  in  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  “the  auld  times  o’  rugging 
and  riving  through  the  hale  country, 
when  it  w.as  ilka  ane  for  himsell  and 
God  for  us  a’ — when  nae  man  wanted 
property  if  he  had  strength  to  take  it, 
or  had  it  langer  than  he  had  power  to 
keep  it.”  The  last  remnants  of  loyalty 


to  the  fallen  house  of  Stuart  lingered 
long  among  the  savage  wilds  of  Caledo¬ 
nia,  and  many  a  turbulent  'gathering  of 
the  clans,  “all  plaided  and  plumed  in 
their  tartan  array,”  gave  vent  to  that 
loyalty  in  semi-barbarous  tumult.  Soci¬ 
ety  w’as  fearfully  disorganized ;  the  blood 
feud  existed  down  to  within  a  short 
)eriod  of  our  own  time;  and  a  High- 
and  chieftain  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
worst  types  of  a  feudal  lord.  Now  all 
is  changed.  The  graceful  and  gentle 
courtesies  of  ducal  and  baronial  hosts 
are  acknowledged  here  with  hearty  grat¬ 
itude,  as  they  are  described  with  a  most 
lively  pen.  And  as  for  the  peasantry  of 
the  Highlands,  certainly  they  are,  as  the 
Queen  describes  them,  a  most  lovable 
and  noble  race.  Industrious,  respectful, 
chivalrous,  obliging.  God-fearing  ;  what 
more  can  monarch  want  from  subject  ? 
It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  the  Queen  of 
this  mighty  realm  doffing  the  state  of 
royalty,  and  going  down  wdth  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  children,  to  make  holiday 
and  be  happy ;  beloved  in  Highland  huts 
and  cottages,  it  may  be  with  more  home¬ 
ly  demonstrations  of  regard,  but  not 
W'ith  less  ferv’or  and  enthusiasm,  than 
among  the  silken  and  essenced  crovt'd 
that  bend  and  flutter  in  Windsor  and  St. 
James’s.  But  we  must  forbear.  We 
lay  down  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  thankfulness  that  so  jture  and 
refreshing  a  work  has  been  given — given 
out  of  a  broken  heart — by  our  beloved 
and  gracious  Queen  to  her  subjects.  It 
will  convey  moral  health  wherever  it 
goes ;  it  will  intensify  the  domestic  af¬ 
fections  of  every  family  which  it  may 
enter ;  it  has  already  deepened  beyond 
expression  the  attachment  of  her  people 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  their  pride  in 
her,  as  “the  mother  of  her  ^>eople.” 
And  there  are  not  many  w’ho  will  read 
it  through  with  dry  eyes,  or  fail  to  drop 
a  tear  of  symjiathy  for  the  royal  widow 
who  leads  them  so  tenderly  through  the 
well-remembered  scenes  of  her  happier 
days,  and  makes  them  sigh  with  her  to 
think  that  “all  was  rapture  then  that  is 
but  memory  now.” 
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VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES.  ‘ 

In  a  paper  on  earthquakes  published 
in  this  Magazine,  No.  360,  we  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  show  that  they  are  undevclojici 
volcanoes,  the  latter  being,  so  to  speak, 
the  complement  of  the  former:  both 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  being  manifes¬ 
tations  of  a  common  subterranean  force, 
but  acting  under  different  conditions. 
For  w'hile  the  latter  are  caused  by  the 
inability  of  the  force  to  break  through 
overlying  rocky  matter,  W’hen  the  force 
is  either  greater,  or  the  superincumbent 
strata  less  impenetrable,  gaseous  matters 
find  vents  at  one  or  more  points,  and  a 
volcano  is  produced.  Thus,  while  earth- 
<|uakes  are  uncompleted  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  volcanoes,  volcanoes  lessen  the  power 
and  sometimes  prevent  earthquakes  by 
acting  as  safety  valves  for  setting  free 
the  expansive  force  exerted  by  the  heat¬ 
ed  interior  of  the  earth  on  its  external 
covering  or  crust. 

At  all  times,  volcanic  phenomena  pos¬ 
sess  great  interest,  and,  at  this  period 
when  the  volcanoes  of  the  old  and  new 
world  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  activ¬ 
ity,  some  account  of  their  phenomena  as 
seen  by  the  most  recent  lights  of  science, 
will  probably  be  acceptable. 

If  earthquakes  have  always  been  re¬ 
garded  W’ith  awe,  volcanoes  are  even  more 
fearful  manifestations  of  the  |K)wers  at¬ 
tributed  in  the  fabulous  mythology  of 
antiquity  to  the  infernal  earth-shaking 
sovereign  ‘  Ennorigaeus.’  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the 
volcanic  and  earthquake  districts  renders 
it  evident  that  there  is  .an  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  two  classes  of  phenom¬ 
ena.  Both  develop  themselves  mainly 
along  the  same  zones,  and  earthquakes 
are  invariably  rarer  and  more  feeble  .as 
they  recede  from  the  centres  of  volcanic 
action.  According  to  the  most  recent 
investigations,  the  known  active  volc.a- 
noes  or  habitual  vents  of  volc.anic  energy 
exceed  400.  These  do  not,  however,  in¬ 
clude  mud  volcanoes,  the  phenomena  of 
which  are  very  distinct  mom  those  of 
true  volcanoes.*  Ordinary  volcanoes  are 
thus  classified ; 

*  Mud  Tolcaooes  nre  now,  according  to  the 
highest  geological  authorities,  considered  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  declining  stage  of  volcanic  activity,  but 
under  conditions  by  no  means  universal. 
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Now  active 
Europe  .  .  .  .7.4 

Atlantic  Islands  .  .  14  .  8 

Africa  .  .  .  .3.1 

Continental  Asia  .  .  25  .  15 

Asiatic  Islands .  .  .  189  .  110 

Indian  Ocean  .  .  .9.5 

South  Sea  .  .  .  40  .  26 

America  ....  120  .  56 
Antarctic  Land.  .  .3.3 

410  228 

The  largest  proportion  of  these  volca¬ 
noes  are  situated  in  tropical  regions,  very 
few'  more  than  30®  from  the  equator. 
But  they  are  by  no  means  dependent  on 
climate,  many  in  Iceland  being  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  others  in  full  blast  in 
the  .antarctic  regions.  The  loftiest  erup¬ 
tive  cones  are  Sahama  in  Bolivia,  22,350 
ft. ;  and  Aconcagua  in  Chili,  23,004  ft. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  with  regard  to 
volcanoes  that  the  greater  ntimber^occur 
either  in  i.slands  or  on  coast-lines  near 
the  sea.  Indeed  the  proximity  of  the 
ocean  seems  to  be  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  manifestation  of  gre.at  volcanic 
phenomena.  The  sea  water  probably 
finds  access  to  the  foci  of  the  subterra¬ 
nean  fires,  and  thereby  produces  enor¬ 
mous  volumes  of  vapor  and  occasionally 
water,  which  frequently  accompanies 
eruptions  on  a  great  scale.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  suggested  by  Sir  II.  Davy  that  if 
the  interior  of  the  earth  contains  large 
quantities  of  the  unoxidated  metalloids, 
all  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  penetration  of  sea 
w’ater  through  deep  fissures.  Though 
abandoned  by  its  distinguished  author, 
this  hypothesis  with  some  important 
modifications  was  entertained  by  the  late 
Dr.  Daubeny  and  other  geologists.  It 
is  certain  that  ivater  plays  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  volcanic  phenomena, 
elastic  vapors  supplying  the  principal 
motive  force  of  upheav.al8.  Although 
upwards  of  400  volcanoes  have  been  no¬ 
ted  it  is  probable  that  many  more  exist. 
For,  independently  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  earth’s  subaerial  sur¬ 
face  has  not  yet  been  explored,  the  far 
more  extensive  subaqueous  area  doubt¬ 
less  contains  several  volcanic  vents  which 
have  not  yet  raised  an  eruptive  orifice 
visibly  above  the  surface  ot  the  ocean. 
Graham’s  Island,  which  rose  out  of  the 
sea  Irom  a  depth  of  100  feet  in  a  few 
days,  and  attained  a  height  of  200  fl.  and 
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a  circumference  of  three  miles,  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  on  a  large  scale  of  one  of  these 
sea  volcanoes. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
volcanoes  is  their  remarkable  linear  dis¬ 
tribution.  They  traverse  both  hemis¬ 
pheres  in  a  great  arched  curve,  commenc¬ 
ing  at  Terra  del  Fuego  (the  land  of  lire), 
running  up  the  entire  western  fringe  of 
that  continent,  almost  to  Behring’s 
Straits,  crossing  the  North  Pacific 
through  the  Aleutian  ch.ain  ok  isles,  and 
descending  thence  southwardly  along  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  Japan,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  to  the  Moluccas, 
from  which  two  lines  branch,  one  enclos¬ 
ing  Borneo  in  a  semicircular  sweep  to 
the  west  and  north,  and  continuing 
through  Java  and  Sumatra  to  the  Anda¬ 
man  Islands,  and  into  Burma,  iu  which 
last  “wreath  of  islands”  there  are  no 
less  than  109  lofty  fire-emitting  moun¬ 
tains — the  other  threading  Papua  and 
the  Saloman  and  New  Hebrides  Islands 
to  New  Zealand,  whence  it  seems  con¬ 
tinued  in  Victoria  Land  almost  to  the 
South  Pole.  Thus,  not  a  day  passes  on 
our  globe  without  witnessing  volcanic 
phenomena.  lle.aving  volcanoes  are  in 
full  blast  throughout  Japan ;  the  normal 
state  of  that  country  is  indeed  that  of 
chronic  convulsion,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  diminishing  vigor  in  the  volcanic 
centres.  The  Japanese  islands  may  be 
said  to  rest  on  treacherous  ribs  of  granite 
which  crust  over  a  mighty  sea  of  molten 
lava,  and  so  tremendous  is  the  subter¬ 
ranean  force  in  that  region  that  during 
the  eruptions  iu  1854,  men-of-war  at 
anchor  were  spun  round,  and  the  har¬ 
bors  were  scoured  out  to  their  bottoms. 
Mr.  Scrope,  who  has  m.ade  volcanoes  his 
special  study,  distinguishes  their  phe¬ 
nomena  by  three  genenal  phases : 

1.  That  in  which  the  volcano  exists  inces¬ 
santly  in  outward  eruption — phase  of  perma¬ 
nent  eruption. 

2.  That  in  w'hich  eruptions,  rarely  of  any 
excessive  violence,  continue  in  a  comparative¬ 
ly  tranquil  manner  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  alternate  with  brief  intervals  of  repose — 
phase  of  moderate  activity. 

3.  That  in  which  eruptive  paroxysms  of  in¬ 
tense  energy  alternate  with  lengthened  peri¬ 
ods  of  complete  external  inertness — phase  of 
prolonged  mtermittences. 

Very  few  volcanoes  are  in  a  state  of 
permanent  eruption  ;  the  most  remarka¬ 


ble  example  is  that  of  Stromboli,  which 
has  been  in  constant  activity  since  Hom¬ 
eric  days.  The  more  common  condition 
of  volcanoes  is  the  intermittent,  such  as 
is  presented  by  Vesuvius;  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  that  coming  under  the  phase  of 
prolonged  intermit  ten  ces  and  paroxys¬ 
mal  eruptions. 

When  geological  research  was  in  its 
infancy,  volcanic  action  was  generally 
ascribed  to  some  adventitious  union  of 
substances,  whose  combination  resulted 
in  the  development  of  intense  heat  and 
violent  eruptive  action.  This  hypothesis 
has  long  been  abandoned  by  those  who 
have  carefully  studied  volcanoes.  Nor 
does  the  upheaval  theory  of  Humboldt 
and  Von  Buch  now  find  supporters. 
This  supposed  that  some  upheaving  force 
raised  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust  in 
a  dome-like  shape,  and  that  iipon  this, 
volcanic  products  were  cast.  Far  more 
probable  is  the  theory  propounded  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  had  peculiar  facil¬ 
ities  for  observing  volcanic  phenomena. 
He  maintains  that  volcanoes  are  caused 
by  subterranean  forces,  and  says  in  his 
highly  interesting  work  on  coral  reefs ; 

It  may  be  considered  as  almo-st  established 
that  volcanoes  are  often  (not  necessarily  al¬ 
ways)  present  in  those  areas  where  the  sub¬ 
terranean  motive  power  has  lately  forced,  or 
is  now  forcing  outwards  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  but  that  they  are  invariably  absent  in 
those  where  the  surface  has  lately  subsided, 
or  is  still  subsiding. 

Sir.  C.  Lyell  conceives  that  aqueous 
and  igneous  agents  may  be  regarded 
as  antagonistic  forces  laboring  inces¬ 
santly  to  reduce  the  inequalities,  and  he 
adds: 

I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  upheav¬ 
al  has  nowhere  played  such  a  dominant  part 
in  the  cone  and  crater-making  proces®,  as  to 
warrant  the  use  of  the  term  “  Elevation  Cra¬ 
ters."  instead  of  cones  and  craters  of  eruption. 
Such  a  designation,  as  well  as  the  theory  im¬ 
plied  by  it,  would  be  alike  inappropriate  in 
the  case  of  all  the  igneous  mountains  which 
I  have  seen,  whether  in  Sicily  or  in  the  vol¬ 
canic  district  of  Naples,  central  France,  or, 
lastly,  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.'*' 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  matter 
ejected  from  volcanoes  is  .amazing.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  vast  extent  and 
depth  of  the  scorise  and  of  lava  cast  forth 
by  one  eruption  of  magnitude,  to  realize 

•  Principles  of  Geology. 
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the  formation  of  cones  ond  craters  and 
the  accumulation  on  volcanic  mountains 
of  enormous  layers  of  matter.  During 
the  famous  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1533, 
witnessed  by  the  Sftaniards  under  Sebas¬ 
tian  de  Belelcazar,  the  plain  around  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  was  strewed 
through  a  radius  of  tifteen  miles  and 
more,  with  great  fragments  of  rock, 
many  of  which  measured  as  much  as  nine 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  Humboldt  tells  us 
of  one  rock  weighing  upwards  of  200 
tons,  as  having  been  launched  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet 
duiing  an  eruption  of  this  volcano.  The 
force  required  to  produce  these  results 
is  almost  bewildering  to  our  senses ;  it 
may  be  explained  however  by  the  pow¬ 
er  of  heat.  Bacon  long  ago  cast  consid¬ 
erable  light  on  the  phenomena  of  volca¬ 
noes  as  connected  with  heat  in  his  .AV 
vi/m  Orffanuniy  where  he  says  : 

Heat  is  a  motion  expansive  restrained  and 
acting  in  its  strife  upon  the  smaller  particles 
of  bodies.  But  the  expansion  is  thus  modi¬ 
fied  ;  for  while  it  expands  all  w'ays,  it  has  at 
the  same  time  an  inclination  upwards.  And 
the  struggle  in  the  particles  is  modified  also ; 
it  is  not  sluggish  but  hurried  and  with  vio¬ 
lence* 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  a 
mere  scratch  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
which  is  nearly  8,000  miles  in  diameter 
(for  so  the  depth  of  only  one  mile  must 
be  considered)  brings  us  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  105°,  we  have  only  to  descend 
in  imagination  to  the  still  comparative¬ 
ly  slight  depth  of  twenty  miles  to  find 
the  earth’s  crust  red-hot,  while,  if  the 
temperature  continues  to  increase  regu¬ 
larly  according  to  the  same  law,  we 
should  come  at  no  very  great  depth  be¬ 
yond  on  a  liquid  sea  of  fire.t  But  it  is 


*  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  xiv. — Spedding’s  transla¬ 
tion. 

f  The  most  elaborate  and  reliable  observations 
on  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  are  those 
undertaken  bj  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn  during  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Astley  Pit  of  the  Dukenfield  Colliery  in 
Chesliire,  The  observations  were  carried  on  over 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  were  conducted  with 
great  cara  The  total  depth  attained  was  2,151 
feet,  and  the  results  are  as  follows : 

The  invariable  temperature  at  a  depth  of  16^  fl. , 
61*. 

Between  693  ft.  and  710  ft  the  temperature 
was  68°. 

Between  710  and  927  ft  the  rate  of  increase 
was  1°  for  every  62 ’4  ft. 
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probable  that  this  molten  mass  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  us  than  this  theory 
would  place  it  Astronomical  calcula¬ 
tions  tend  to  prove  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  at  least  800  miles  thick,  and 
th.at  the  coating  of  our  globe  must  be 
extremely  solid  and  rigid  to  enable  onr 
planet  to  preserve  its  figure.  But  the 
further  we  remove  the  seat  of  the  sub¬ 
terranean  force  from  us,  the  more  must 
we  be  struck  by  its  great  power.  Earth¬ 
quakes  are  indeed  terrific  evidence  of 
mysterious  dynamic  laws ;  but  it  is  only 
wl>en  the  subterranean  expansive  force 
breaks  through  the  earth’s  crust,  attd 
after  violent  earth  throes  a  volcano  be¬ 
comes  active,  that  we  obtain  a  just  idea 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  nature's  secret 
laboratory. 

A  grand  example  of  the  tremendous 
action  of  this  force  may  be  seen  in  the 
Monte  Nuovo  of  the  Phlegrjvan  fields, 
which  was  formed,  in  Septeml)er  1538, 
on  the  site  of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  once 
famous  for  its  oysters.  The  eruption 
continued  without  intermission  two  days 
and  two  nights,  and  on  the  third  day 

1)eoj)le  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  new 
lill  440  feet  high,  and  looked  into  the 
crater  421  feet  deep,  within  which  stones 
were  boiling  up.  The  mountain  has  re¬ 
mained  quiescent  ever  since  that  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  volcano  of  Izalco 
in  Central  America  rose  suddenly  to  the 
height  of  1,000  feet  on  February  23, 
1770,  and  has  remained  since  in  such 
constant  activity  as  to  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  mariners.  The  volcano  of  Tomboro, 
in  Sumbaw.a,  is  another  .amazing  evi¬ 
dence  of  subterranean  force.  In  1815 
it  yielded  ashes  and  scoriie  sufficient  to 
form  three  mountains,  each  equal  in 
cubic  contents  to  Mont  Blanc,  or  to 
cover  the  whole  of  Germany  with  scorue 
two  feet  deep. 

But  even  more  tremendous  is  the 
volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  a  huge  dome¬ 
shaped  mountain  in  Hawaii,  nearly 
1 4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  formed  chiefly 
by  the  repeated  outflows  of  a  highly 


Between  927  and  1,257  ft.  the  rate  was  1“  for 
60  ft. 

Between  1,267  and  1,839  ft.  the  rate  was  1'  for 
86°  91  ft. 

Between  1,839  and  2,055  ft.  the  rate  was  1°  for 
66.6  ft. 

And  the  mean  of  the  whole  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  gives  1°  for  every  83.2  ft. 
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liquid  lava  boiling  up  and  ca.scading 
over  the  lins  of  a  central  vent  at  its 
summit.  The  phenomena  of  this  vol¬ 
cano  are  on  the  most  stupendous  scale. 
The  highest  crater,  which  is  circular, 
8,000  feet  in  diameter,  and  8.10  feet  deep, 
is  frequently  filled  by  the  welling  up  of 
the  lava  from  the  vents  at  its  bottom. 
During  one  of  the  latest  eruptions  the 
lava  stream  extended  sixty-five  miles, 
and  averaged  four  miles  in  width,  and 
twelve  feet  in  depth.  Its  discharge  was 
accompanied  by  columns  of  fire,  scoria} 
of  filamentous  lava  (called  Pele's  hair), 
and  dense  vapor  which  towered  over 
the  crater  to  the  height  of  800  feet  for 
twenty  days,  darkening  the  sun  and 
obscuring  every  object  a  few  yards  dis¬ 
tant  ;  while  from  the  surface  of  the  l.ava 
currents,  clouds  of  steam  rolled  upAvards. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  calculated  that 
within  ten  months  15,400,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  molten  matter  were  blown  out 
of  the  crater,  and  that  the  lava  over¬ 
flowed  an  area  of  200,000  acres  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  The  lava  in  this 
gigantic  crater  rarely  remains  long  at 
the  same  level.  It  sometimes  rises  to 
the  lip  of  the  crater,  at  other  times  sinks 
entirely  out  of  sight.  The  subsidence 
leaves  irregular  shelves  or  ledges  around 
the  walls  of  the  crater.  The  eruption  in 
1840  of  Kilawea,  fifteen  miles  from 
!Mauna  Loa,  was,  if  possible,  more  ap- 
]>alling.  The  wonderful  crater  of  this  vol¬ 
cano  is  of  an  Irregular  elliptical  figure, 
seven  miles  round,  and  1,430  feet  deep. 
It  became  full  in  the  latter  part  of  1839 
of  boiling  lava  more  or  less  crusted  over, 
and  suddenly  in  1840  the  tremendous 
caldron  was  emptied  by  means  of  lateral 
vents.  A  lava  stream  four  miles  wide 
and  thirty  miles  in  length  was  formed 
in  seventy  hours,  and  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  days  it  plunged  in  a  vast  fiery 
cataract  one  mile  wide  over  a  precipice 
fifty  feet  in  height  into  the  sea,  where  it 
formed  three  islands,  and  killed  immense 
numl>ers  of  fish. 

V ast,  however,  as  is  this  crater,  it  is 
but  a  tiny  cup  compared  to  those  craters 
with  which  the  moon’s  surface  is 
crowded.  The  crater  of  Copernicus  is 
forty-five  miles  in  diameter,  and  its 
depth,  according  to  computations  made 
by  aid  of  the  most  powerful  modern 
telescopes,  is  no  less  than  11,300  feet, 
while  the  height  of  the  wall  above  the 


general  surface  of  the  moon  is  2,650 
feet.  The  tremendous  energy  of  the 
eruptive  forces  which  created  such  a 
volcano  as  this,  staggers  our  senses,  and 
those  who  have  enjoyed  a  good  tele¬ 
scopic  surv'ey  of  this  lunar  phenomenon 
doubtless  well  remember  its  unearthly 
grandeur.  It  Ls  very  remarkable,  too, 
how  greatly  certain  areas  on  the  moon’s 
surface  resemble  terrestrial  volcanic  re¬ 
gions.  The  lunar  mountain  Gassendi  is 
very  similar  to  the  extinct  volcanic  dis¬ 
trict  of  Auvergne,  and  there  is  even  a 
greater  resemblance  between  the  vol¬ 
canic  region  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Phle- 
gra>au  fields,  and  the  ]Mount  Maurolycus, 
with  its  numerous  adjoining  craters. 
The  moon  indeed,  at  least  as  respects  the 
hemisphere  which  alone  we  are  able  to 
contemplate,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  burnt-out  globe  once  inmued  with 
volcanic  life  and  an  intense  outward 
activity,  probably  with  seas  and  an  at¬ 
mosphere  now  dried  up  and  extinct. 
Strange  that  this  orb  of  whose  brilliance 

{»oets  so  sweetly  8ing,and  whose  reflected 
ight  is  the  charm  of  our  nights,  should 
in  reality  be  a  bumt-out  globe.  Think¬ 
ing  thus,  may  we  not  imagine  th.at  if  our 
world  should  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  new  meteoric 
theory  of  the  sun’s  heat,*  but  become  a 
dead  planet,  it  may  too,  like  the  moon, 
shine  brilliantly  to  other  worlds,  the 
inhabitJints  of  which  will  perhaps  gaze 
curiously  on  the  craters  ana  ridges — the 
bones,  so  to  speak — of  our  globe,  and 
specul.ate  on  what  manner  of  people 
once  lived  upon  it. 

Tlie  recent  eruption  of  Leon  may  be 
cited  as  a  strong  instance  of  the  appa¬ 
rently  undiminished  power  of  subterra¬ 
nean  force.  The  phenomena  commenced 
on  November  27,  1867,  by  a  series  of  ex¬ 
plosions  which  shook  the  earth  through¬ 
out  a  large  area.  The  volcano  then  dis¬ 
charged  vast  quantities  of  black  sand, 
and  a  column  of  flame  and  smoke,  which 
appeared  from  Leon  to  bo  sprinkled  by 
meteor-like  spots,  rose  to  a  height  of 
3,000  feet.  Ihese  spots  proved  to  be 
rocks  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter. 
The  discharge  of  sand  continued  until 
the  morning  of  November  30,  and  was 
of  such  density  that  the  surrounding 
country  to  a  distance  of  above  fifty 

♦  See  Mayer’s  Dyvamik  de*  Himmels,  1848. 
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miles  from  the  volcano  wa.s  covered  by 
it.  The  forest  for  leagues  around  the 
volcano  is  represented  as  being  scarred 
and  maimed  hy  the  swift,  falling  showers 
of  keen  edged  sand  and  stones,  and  for 
half  a  mile  from  the  cone  trees  are  level¬ 
led  with  the  ground.  The  volcano  was 
prodi^ously  active  for  sixteen  days,  and 
now  m  its  repose  is  a  most  instructive 
field  for  the  geologist.  Indeed  no  vol¬ 
canic  region  presents  a  more  interesting 
study  than  the  plain  of  Leon.  Twenty 
volcanic  cones  may  be  seen  from  the 
town,  and  the  entire  country  rises  up, 
as  it  were,  in  terrible  evidence  of  what 
Nature  can  do  in  her  hottest  and  fiercest 
wrath.  No  wonder  that  the  Mexicans 
invoked  the  aid  of  their  gods  against 
the  mysterious  power  of  the  numerous 
volcanoes  which  desolated  their  country. 
It  is  related  that  Tezozomoc,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Mexicans,  gave  aloe  leaves 
inscribed  w'ith  sacred  characters  to  per¬ 
sons  who  had  to  journey  among  the  vol¬ 
canoes,  which  were  supposed  to  have  the 
effect  of  protecting  them  from  injurj^. 
The  legend  has  been  used  by  Southey  m 
his  Modoc  : 

So  may  ye  safely  pass 

Between  the  mountains,  which  in  endless  war, 
Hurtle  with  horrible  uproar,  and  frush 
Of  rocks,  Uiat  meet  in  battla 

But  though  w'e  must  go  far  from  our 
country  to  witness  volcanic  phenomena 
on  a  stupendous  scale,  in  these  days  of 
facile  travel  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
a  .volcano  almost  at  our  door,  second  to 
few  in  physical  interest,  and  surpassing 
all  others  in  historical  associations.  Do 
the  wells  dry  up,  or  does  the  earth  quake 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  you  are  sure  to  be 
told  that  the  agent  is  Vesuvius,  and  in¬ 
deed  this  volcano  occupies  a  large  and 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
The  opoj  Outdo jiov  of  Strabo  and  the  Ve- 
sfivus  of  the  Romans,  its  volcanic  charac¬ 
ter  is  recognized  by  ancient  geographers. 
But  though  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was 
born  on  the  flanks  of  Etna  about  50  b.c., 
w’rites  of  Vesuvius  as  volcanic,  and  Vi¬ 
truvius,  who  lived  in  the  Augustan  age, 
mentions  a  tradition  in  his  day  that  the 
mountain  had  emitted  fiames ;  Strabo, 
who  wrote  a  few  years  later,  describes  it 
as  having  a  truncated  cone  with  a  bar¬ 
ren  and  ashy  aspect  full  of  cavern-like 
hollows,  produced  apparently  by  fire 
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which  had  now  become  extinct.  All 
trustworthy  evidence  points  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  before  the  tremendous  erup¬ 
tion  that  destroyed  Pompeii  and  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  Vesuvius  was  quiescent.  Vel¬ 
leius  Paterculus,  and  Plutarch,  in  his  life 
of  Crassus,  give  a  curious  account  of  the 
escape  of  the  Thracian  general  Spartacus 
from  the  Romans,  which  incidentally 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  mountain,  a.u.c.  681.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  Spartacus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  having  encamped  within  the  cra¬ 
ter,  Clodius  besieged  him  in  his  strange 
retreat  by  occupying  the  jiass  leading 
within  the  crater,  and  thus  cutting  off  as 
he  supposed  the  only  means  of  escape. 
The  gladiators,  however,  made  ladders 
of  the  vines  which  they  found  growing 
within  the  crater  of  such  a  length  and  so 
strong  that  they  were  enabled  to  descend 
“from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  very 
bottom,”  w'hich  ive  must  assume  to  mean 
from  the  lip  of  the  crater,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  vertical,  to  the  base  of 
the  cone.  The  Romans,  adds  the  ac¬ 
count,  “  having  no  suspicion  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  were  assailed  in  the  rear  by  the 
gladiators,  who  h.ad  marched  round  the 
mountain,  and  were  put  to  flight,  with 
the  loss  of  their  whole  camp.”  Tliis  re¬ 
lation  further  leads  to  the  inference  that 
Somma,  which  now  fonns  the  north  peak 
of  the  mountain,  w'as  a  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  original  crater  outside  which  the 
gladiators  descended. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d. 
63,  that  Vesuvius  first  began  to  show 
signs  that  the  subterranean  tires  were  not 
extinguished.  In  that  year  the  earth 
around  the  mountain  was  convulsed  to 
such  a  degree  that  jwrtions  of  I*ompeii 
and  Herculaneum  were  destroyed.  The 
following  ye.ar  another  violent  earthquake 
injured  Naples,  and  destroyed  the  theatre 
where  Nero  had  been  acting  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  its  overthrow.  A  succession 
of  earthquakes  followed  extending  over 
sixteen  years,  increasing  in  violence  until 
the  year  79,  when  they  gave  place  to  the 
tremendous  eruption  which  destroyed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  young¬ 
er  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  on  this 
occasion,  gives  an  account  of  his  uncle’s 
death  by  this  eruption.  He  tells  us  that 
the  court  in  Pompeii  adjoining  the  room 
in  which  his  uncle  was  sleeping  became 
so  quickly  filled  with  ashes  that  had  the 
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sleeper  tarried  lonefor  he  could  not  have 
been  got  away  alive.  And  when  ho  es¬ 
caped  from  the  doomed  city,  the  stones 
and  ashes  fell  in  such  prodigious  show’crs, 
occasioning  a  deeper  darkttess  than  that 
of  the  blackest  night,  that  he  and  his 
companions  became  perplexed,  and  being 
further  affected  by  the  noxious  vapors 
that  poisoned  the  air,  he  fell  down  and 
died.  A  notable  feature  of  this  memor¬ 
able  eruption  was  the  enormous  volumes 
of  steam  which  were  blown  off  from  the 
crater  and  which,  mixed  with  lapilla;,  fell 
on  the  surrounding  country.  Tl»e  result 
was  the  formation  of  mud  or  volcanic  al¬ 
luvium  which  ))enetrated  into  places 
where  neither  scoria;  nor  stones  could 
enter,  and  by  which  Herculaneum  was 
destroyed.  'I'he  effect  of  this  tremendous 
eruption  was  to  break  down  the  western 
wall  of  the  crater  and  to  destroy  the  en¬ 
tire  side  of  the  mountain  next  to  the  sea, 
leaving  ns  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
crater  the  little  ridge  on  the  south  flank 
known  to  visitors  as  La  Pedimentina, 
and  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  under 
the  name  of  Somma  encircles  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  present  cone.  After  this 
tremendous  paroxysm  an  interval  of  tran- 
(luillity  seems  to  h.ave  ensued,  which 
lasted  until  203,  when  a  second  eruption 
took  place.*  Fifty-six  other  eruptions 
have  occurred  at  various  intervals  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  year  to  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred,  from  the  date  of  that  which  de¬ 
stroyed  Pompeii  to  the  present  time. 
The  most  notable  of  these  were  in  472, 
when  the  villages  erected  on  the  site  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  the  ashes  fell  as  far  as  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Tripoli;  in  1036  when  a 
broad  and  deep  stream  of  lava  reached 
the  sea;  in  1631  when  1,800  persons 
were  killed;  in  1737  when  the  volcano 
emitted  an  enormous  quantity  of  white 
ashes,  and  vapors  issued  from  the  crater 
and  fissures  of  so  noxious  a  nature  that 
m.any  men  and  beasts  were  killed  by 
them;  in  1706,  when  the  mountain  was 

•  During  this  period  of  tranquillity  we  are  in- 
formed  that  the  aides  of  the  crater  became  over¬ 
grown  with  brushwood  and  forest  trees,  and  that 
the  crater  itself  became  the  haunt  of  wild  boars.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  visited  Naples 
some  years  ago  that  the  crater  of  the  extinct  vol¬ 
cano  of  Astroni  was  selected  by  the  ex-King  of 
Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild  boars  and  other 
animals. 


in  a  state  of  tremendous  activity  from 
March  until  December,  vomiting  enor¬ 
mous  volcanic  bombs  and  vast  lava 
streams;  in  1779  when  the  destruction 
of  Naples  was  apprehended  ;  and  in  1 793, 
when  the  eruption  continued  with  scarce¬ 
ly  any  intermission,  from  February  in 
that  year  until  July  1794.  This  erup¬ 
tion  was  remarkable  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  height  to  which  rocks  emitted  from 
the  crater  were  carried,  many  attaining 
the  elevation  of  2,000  ft.,  and  also  for  the 
enormous  streams  of  lava  that  flowed 
from  fifteen  difterent  sources,  and  joining 
in  one  stream  from  12  to  40  ft.  in  thick¬ 
ness  advanced  380  ft.  into  the  sea.  This 
current,  which  may  still  be  examined  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  was  only  six  hours 
passing  from  the  crater  to  the  sea,  and 
the  heat  was  so  great  that  the  sea  water 
was  boiling  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
termination  of  the  new  lava  promontory. 
Considerable  loss  of  life  occurred  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  tvhich  was  destroyed, 
but  although  the  Neapolitan  Government 
did  all  in  their  pow'er  to  induce  the  in- 
h.abitants  to  rebuild  their  town  on  a  safer 
site,  they  refused  to  abandon  the  old  lo¬ 
cality.  Indeed,  so  rooted  are  the  citizens 
of  Torre  del  Greco  to  their  unfortunate 
town,  that  the  Neapolitans  have  a  joke 
on  their  own  exemption  from  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  their  neighbors:  “Napoli  fall 
peccati,  e  la  Torre  li  paga.” 

The  most  imposing  eruption  during 
this  century  occurred  in  October,  1822. 
For  nearly  twelve  days  ashes  and  stones 
fell  in  one  continued  shower.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  was  so  filled  with  these  and 
by  augitic  sand,  that  day  was  converted 
into  night.  Darkness  prevailed  as  far 
even  as  Amalfi,  where  the  ashes  fell  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches.  One  mass  of  lava, 
many  tons  in  weight,  w'as  thrown  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Prince  of  Ottaiano,  three 
miles  distant.  The  hot  aqueous  vapor 
which  issued  from  the  crater  during  the 
eruption,  diffused  itself  through  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  formed,  on  cooling,  a 
dense  cloud  which  enveloped  the  column 
of  ashes  and  fire  that  rose  10,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  cloud  and  the  sudden  con¬ 
densation  of  vapor  greatly  increased 
the  electric  tension.  Flashes  of  forked 
lightning  darted  in  all  directions  from 
the  column  of  ashes,  while  the  rolling 
thunder  might  be  clearly  distinguished 
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from  the  deep  rumbling  sounds  within 
the  volcano.  In  no  known  and  recorded 
eruption  has  the  play  of  the  electric 
forces  been  so  powerfully  manifested  as 
on  this  occasion.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eruption  the  great  cone  suddenly  fell  in 
with  a  loud  crash,  causing  the  crater  to 
assume  the  form  of  an  irregular  gulf 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
2,000  ft.  in  depth,  the  sides  of  which 
were  so  steep,  and  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  {^as 
emitted  from  them  so  great,  that  descent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crater  was  impos¬ 
sible. 

A  notable  fact  in  the  history  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  when 
it  has  been  quiescent,  Etna  has  been 
more  or  less  active.  Indeed,  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
two  volcanoes  appear  to  have  alternated 
in  their  actions,  leading  to  the  unavoid¬ 
able  iuference  that  subterranean  channels 
of  communication  exist  between  them. 
It  also  appears  that  Ischia,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  emitting  sulphur,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  tranquil  for  the  last 
two  thousjuid  years,  had  been  active 
during  the  repose  of  Vesuvius  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  volcanic 
district  near  Naples,  known  as  the  Phle- 
gnean  fields,  is  always  more  or  less  active 
w'hen  Vesuvius  is  dormant.  Naples,  in¬ 
deed,  lies  between  two  dangerous  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  straight  line  drawn  between 
Vesuvius  and  the  Solfatara  cuts  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  and  thus  were  the  vol¬ 
canic  vents  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Phle- 
gnean  fields  to  be  closed  the  capital  of 
^uth  Italy  would  be  seriously  imperil¬ 
led. 

The  principal  facts  established  by  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  that  when  the 
crater  is  nearly  full,  the  volcano  may  be 
expected  to  be  soon  active,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  crater  is  nearly 
empty,  no  immediate  eruption  is  to  be 
apprehended.  The  diminution  of  the 
water  in  the  springs  and  wells  around 
Vesuvius  also  indicates  an  approaching 
eruption. 

M.  Claire  Deville,  who  has  made  vol¬ 
canic  phenomena  his  special  study,  states 
that  there  exists  a  constant  and  certain 
relationship  between  the  degree  of  in¬ 
tensity  of  an  eruption  and  the  nature  of 
the  gaseous  elements  ejected  from  vol¬ 
canic  apertures.  According  to  this 
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theory,  in  an  eruption  of  maximum  in- 
tensity,  the  predominant  volatile  product 
is  chloride  of  sodium  accomp.anied  by 
other  products  of  soda  and  potassium ; 
in  those  of  a  second  degree  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chloride  of  iron  predominate; 
in  a  third  class  of  eruption  hydrosulphu- 
ric  acid  and  the  salts  of  ammonia  pre¬ 
vail,  and  in  the  last  class  of  all  nothing 
is  found  but  steam,  carbonic  acid,  and 
combustible  gases.  Thus  complete  erup¬ 
tions  are  of  four  degrees  of  intensity. 
When  a  great  eruption  like  the  jiresent 
one  of  Vesuvius  follows  in  its  ordinary 
decreasing  march  it  passes  successively 
through  these  four  different  phases  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker. 

The  height  of  the  eruptive  cone  of 
Vesuvius  varies  considerably;  the  most 
authentic  measurements  made  at  various 
times  vary  from  3,400  to  4,327  feet.  It 
was  formerly  asserted  that  upwards  of 
eighty  distinct  minerals  were  to  be  found 
in  the  products  of  the  great  subterranean 
laboratory  of  this  volcano,  and  though 
recent  careful  researches  have  reduced 
the  number  to  about  forty,  the  liwct  re¬ 
mains  “  that  in  an  area  of  three  square 
miles  round  Vesuvius  a  greater  number 
of  simple  minerals  have  been  found  than 
in  any  spot  of  the  same  dimensions 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.”*  The 
minerals  thrown  out  by  Vesuvius  are 
hornblende,  augite,  mica,  breislakite, 
sodalite,  magnetic  iron,  and  leucite. 
Somma  produces,  in  addition  to  these, 
many  otners.  Mr.  Sorby,  well  known 
for  his  microscopi(!al  examination  of 
rocks,  slates  that  all  the  lavas  which  he 
has  examined  contain  water,  which  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  vapor  which 
tlicy  held  at  the  time  of  their  formation 
was  that  of  water. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  lava 
ejected  from  Vesuvius  during  the  erup¬ 
tions  of  this  century,  and  cspeci  illy  that 
of  1822,  contains  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  augite.f  In  1845  crystals  of  this 
mineral  as  large  ns  nuts,  having  a  vitre¬ 
ous  lustre,  were  ejected,  which  were 
probably  formed  within  the  volcanic 
vents  previous  to  the  eruption. J  There 

*  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology. 

f  This  mineral  was  thus  named  by  Pliny  from 
the  Greek  hutre. 

^  Mr.  Darwin  defines  the  speciHc  gravity  of  the 
usual  component  minerals  ot  lavas  as  ranging, .'in 
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is  perhaps  no  class  of  telluric  phenomena 
^'hich  has  more  deeply  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  geologists  than  the  mineral 
characteristics  and  constitution  of  lavas, 
but  viewed  by  the  strongest  and  most 
penetrating  lights  of  science  how  little 
do  w'c  know  of  these  and  of  the  interior 
of  a  volcano.  We  may  peer  curiously 
down  the  deepest  crater,  but  between 
us  and  our  fellow-creatures  at  the  Anti¬ 
podes  is  a  great  gulf  which  no  man  can 
fathom,  and  respecting  which  no  philo¬ 
sopher,  ho\vever  much  he  may  yearn  to 
discover  that  great  “  hidden  ocean  of 
truth,”  can  give  us  tidings.  We  can 
.only  come  back  baffled  from  the  feeblest 
flight  to  make  the  most  that  we  c.an  of 
the  commonj)l.ace  facts  actiually  within 
our  ken.  Were  it  in  the  power  of  geo¬ 
logists  to  crack  this  round  world  of  ours 
nut  fashion,  or  to  sever  it  in  twain,  we 
might  increase  our  knowledge,  though 

f)robably  at  the  cost  of  our  lives,  but  as 
lappily  these  practical  inquiries  are  im¬ 
possible  we  can  only  speculate  on  the 
nature  of  the  matter  which  exists  Iwneath 
the  crust  of  our  planet.  Dr.  Daubeny, 
who  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  life  to  researches  in  volc.anic  phe¬ 
nomena,  brought  forward  the  important 
•fact  of  the  gradual  advance  in  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  chemical  processes  from  lesser 
to  greater  depths  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  However  much  theories  may 
clash  and  speculation  be  at  fault  respect¬ 
ing  the  precise  nature  of  the  interior  of 
our  globe,  w’e  can  hardly  err  in  believing 
that  the  floods  of  molten  lava  ejected  by 
volcanoes  are  portions  of  what  was  once 
the  condition  of  our  globe  in  its  early 
igneous  state.  This  belief  not  only  adds 
greatly  to  the  intense  interest  of  a  vol¬ 
cano,  especially  w’hen  it  is  vomiting  fiery 
floods  and  volcanic  bombs,  but  enables 
us  to  understand  in  a  great  measure 
physical  phenomena  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  which,  without  this  light, 
would  be  very  dark  and  perplexing. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  all  the  matter 
ejected  from  one  volcano  proceeds  from 
its  own  bowels  alone.  The  covering  of 
the  three  cities,  Stabite,  Pompeii,  and 
Herculaneum,  under  a  heap  of  ashes  and 
mud  from  60  to  112  fect.in  depth,  seems 

felspar  from  2  to  2-74;  hornblende,  or  augrite,  2  4 
to  !i'4;  olivin,  S'3  to  3*4;  quartz,  2'S  to  2'8;  and, 
lastly,  in  oxides  of  iron,  from  4‘8  to  5  2  —  Vvicanxc 
hUintU. 

Nbw  Sbbies— You  VII.,  No.  «. 


an  effort  almost  too  gigantic  for  the 
power  of  a  .single  volcano,  if  we  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  vast  depths 
and  areas  at  which  volcanic  operations 
take  place.  Vesuvius  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  ejected  in  a  short  space  of 
time  matter  far  exceeding  in  bulk  the 
whole  of  the  mountain,  and  yet  the  vol¬ 
cano  is  not  diminished  in  size,  for  when 
the  cone  falls  in,  it  is  built  up  again  by 
eruptions,  and  thus,  whatever  changes 
may  be  effected  in  the  condition  of  the 
mountain  by  the  eruption  of  this  winter, 
they  will  be  only  temporary.  This  erup¬ 
tion  commenced  on  November  12,  1867, 
and  to  the  present  time,  appears  to  have 
attained  its  greatest  violence  about  the 
middle  of  February,  when  vast  sheets  of 
lava  rolled  down  the  mountain,  and  the 
thundering  of  the  cone  shook  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  houses  of  Torre  del  Greco. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
eruption  is  however  not  excessive  vio¬ 
lence,  but  the  periodicity  of  the  parox¬ 
ysms.  Indeed,  so  regular  is  this  perio¬ 
dicity,  that  Professor  Palmieri,  head  of 
the  observatory  on  Vesuvius,  states  that 
he  can  confidently  give  notice  at 
what  hours  the  mountain  may  be  as¬ 
cended  without  incurring  danger. 

According  to  the  most  trustworthy 
observations  Vesuvius  shows  the  great¬ 
est  activity  twice  daily,  varying  each 
day  about  half  an  hour ;  and  so  uniform 
is  this  variation  as  to  have  led  some  per¬ 
sons  to  advance  the  theory  that  the  volca¬ 
no  acts  under  lunar  influence.  Though  not 
absolutely  endorsing  this  view'.  Profes¬ 
sor  Palmieri  goes  far  to  justify  it.  In 
one  of  his  most  recent  offleial  accounts 
of  the  eruption  he  observes ; 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  maintains  the 
remarkable  periodicity  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  drawn  attention.  Thus  there  are  no 
novel  features  to  be  described.  The  hours 
of  recurrence  and  duration  and  inten.sity  of 
activity  cannot  fail  to  greatly  interest  the 
scientific  world.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was 
the  first  person  who  drew  attention  to  the 
diurnal  period  in  a  protracted  eruption  of  this 
mountain.  In  1855  we  had  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  of  studying  this  phenomenon,  and 
the  daily  retardation  of  each  outflow  of  lava 
was  proved  beyond  all  doubt  The  present 
eruption  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  still 
further  confirming  what  was  then  observed. 

Another  remarkable  feature  is  that  the 
outflow  of  the  lava  has  not  been  confin- 
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ed  to  mouths  which  have  opened  on  the 
sides  or  ba.se  of  the  cone.  In  the  latter 
part  of  January  the  lava  issued  from 
the  apex  of  the  mountain  3,450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  flowed  over  as  from  a 
boiling  cauldron  as  tranquilly  as  water 
from  a  basin  which  could  hold  no  more. 
While  frequent  periodicity  of  outbreaks 
has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  eruption  of  this  winter  less 
imposing  than  many  eruptions  during 
the  past  century,  the  result  has  also  been 
the  preservation  of  much  property  from 
destruction.  All  through  the  eruption 
earthquake  shocks  have  been  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  and  around  Xaples.  The  seis¬ 
mograph  has  registered  three  or  four 
every  twenty-four  hours ;  and  on  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  when  this  instrument  was  ex¬ 
tremely  agitated,  the  great  fall  of  rock 
at  Santa  Lucia  occurred.  Unhappily 
the  warnings  of  this  valuable  and  highly 
sensitive  instrument  were  unheeded  by 
those  who  occupied  houses  beneath 
the  rock.  Neapolitans  are  notorious  for 
their  contempt  of  volcanic  dangers,  and 
in  a  moment  death  came  and  claimed 
his  victims.  No  wonder,  bearing  in 
mind  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  at 
Naples,  that  many  of  the  houses  are 
propped  up,  crutch  fashion,  for  -without 
such  supiKut  they  would  certainly  fall. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  sub¬ 
terranean  forces  in  this  part  of  Europe 
are  not  apparently  on  the  decline,  or,  if 
they  are,  and  that  our  globe  is  indeed 
’  cooling,  the  process  is  so  slow  that  many 
generations  will  jiass  away  before  any 
appreciable  change  will  be  noted. 

Certainly  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  erup¬ 
tion  seems  a  very  dangerous  neighbor, 
but  w’hen  we  look  at  the  compensation 
afforded  by  the  marvellous  richness  of 
the  volcanic  soil,  we  can  hardly  regard  it 
in  this  light.  We  have  seen  how  the 
gladiators  under  Spartacus  found  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  clothed  with  wild 
vines  ;  at  a  later  period,  the  inhabitants 
of  Pompeii  gathered  chestnuts  from  the 
same  locality  without  dreaming  of  their 
proximity  to  a  volcano  which  was  to 
give  the  first  notice  of  its  existence  by 
burying  their  city  under  the  products  of 
its  eruptions  ;  and  w'ho  that  has  visited 
Vesuvius  forgets  tlie  flanks  of  Somma, 
covered  with  the  rich  vineyards  which 
produce  the  celebrated  Lacrima  Christi 
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and  w'heat  crops  six  feet  high ! 
Indeed,  so  astonishingly  productive 
is  volcanic  soil,  that  no  lurking  dan¬ 
ger  can  drive  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  flanks  and 
base  of  this  great  fire-mountain  from 
their  homes. 

Although  it  is  only  when  a  volcano  is 
in  a  state  of  violent  eruption,  that  its 
magnificence  as  one  of  the  grandest  spec¬ 
tacles  on  earth,  can  be  appreciated  ;  yet 
immediately  afler  great  paroxysmal  ac¬ 
tivity,  a  volcano  can  often  be  studied  to 
more  advantage  as  access  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  cone,  and  occasionally  to 
the  bottom  of  the  crater,  is  then  possible. 
The  writer  s.aw  Vesuvius  under  the  lat¬ 
ter  favorable  circumstances.  An  erup¬ 
tion  had  cleared  out  the  crater  which 
had  sunk  to  a  great  depth.  Understand¬ 
ing  that  it  -was  feasible  to  descend  with¬ 
in  a  short  distance  of  the  bottom,  and 
that  the  fires  were  very  grand  at  night, 
the  writer  and  a  friend  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  encamp  on  the  mountain. 
With  this  view  the  services  of  two  trust- 
Avorthy  guides  were  engaged,  and  also 
of  four  porters,  who  carried  up  provi¬ 
sions.  Immediately  after  passing  the  ob¬ 
servatory,  which  during  all  eruptions 
seems  to  bear  a  charmed  existence,*  we 
came  upon  the  beds  of  recently  dis¬ 
charged  lava  which  had  divided  into 
two  streams  near  the  Crocelle  Hill.  The 
lava  was  tossed  into  weird  shapes,  and 
was  still  hot,  while  pufl’s  of  vapor  issued 
from  holes  in  its  surface.  Our  progress 
upwards  over  the  vast  slope  which  might 
be  compared  to  immense  rugged  steps 
of  lava,  seemed  a  realization  of  Milton’s 
description  of  the  archfiend  floundering 
over  chaos  on  his  journey  of  evil  to 
Eden.  It  was  very  interesting  to  ob- 


*  The  inhabiUute  of  the  villages  on  the  flanks 
of  Vesuvius,  ignorant  of  all  physical  laws,  invari¬ 
ably  attribute  the  preservation  of  the  hermitage 
and  observatory  to  San  Gennaro’s  miraculous 
power,  a  statue  of  whom  is  kept  in  Resina.  On 
the  Fete  of  rentecost,  or,  as  it  is  poetically  called, 
the  I’assover  of  Roses  in  May,  the  statue  is  car¬ 
ried  in  procession  through  the  principal  vineyards, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  Hermitage.  There  it  is  kept 
during  the  night,  and  on  the  following  morning 
it  is  tome  with  much  solemnity  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  cross,  where 'prayers  are  offered  up,  and  the 
mountain  is  invoked  to  remain  quiet  during  the 
year.  And  it  is  to  the  intervention  of  San  Gennaro 
that  the  Neapolitans  believe  their  city  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  saved  from  dcstraction  by  Vesuvius. 
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serve  the  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  lava  falls  and  a  glacier.  In  both 
cases  the  middle  portion  moves  faster 
than  the  sides,  and  here  the  lava  was  to 
be  seen  swelling  in  the  centre  of  the 
currents,  and  often  pre.senting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  gigantic  coils  of  cable.  There 
were  cracks  and  fissures  too,  very ‘like 
those  in  a  glacier,  but  with  this  difter- 
ence — that  while  the  crevasses  of  a  gla¬ 
cier  run  genenally  parallel  to  each  other, 
those  in  lava,  being  due  to  the  splitting 
asunder  of  the  parts  in  cooling,  twist 
and  twine  in  all  directions.  Between 
these  lava  falls  and  the  old  rocks,  we 
came  occasionally  on  curious  caves  local¬ 
ly  called  ventarole,  from  Avhence  blasts 
of  cold  air  issued.  These  ventarole  are 
frequently  found  in  connection  with  vol¬ 
canoes.  After  the  great  eruption  of  1779, 
several  large  caves  or  tunnels  of  this 
description  existed  in  the  grounds  ad¬ 
joining  the  Palazzo  Ottaiano^  above 
the  town  of  that  name.  From  these 
caves  Sir  William  Hamilton  states  in 
his  account  of  Vesuvius  at  this  period, 
extremely  cold  wind  issued  with  great 
force,  which  was  used  for  cooling  pro¬ 
visions  and  wines. 

At  length,  but  not  without  much  stum¬ 
bling  over  the  rough  lava  beds  and  the 
charring  of  our  boot  soles,  we  stood  on 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  The  scene  was 
extremely  grand.  Our  guides  with  wise 
forethought  had  conducted  us  up  the 
cone  on  the  windward  side,  a  nece.ssary 
precaution,  as  volumes  of  sulphurous  ex¬ 
halations  rolled  fro!n  the  crater  which 
would  have  suffocated  us  had  we  come 
within  their  infiuence.  Occasionally  as 
the  wind  swirled  within  the  crater  it 
scooped  out  the  dense  vapors  and  left 
the  vast  void  nearly  uuobscured.  We 
now  made  the  circuit  of  thd  crater,  a 
long  and  arduous  tramp,  as  the  lip,  which 
average*!  only  six  feet  in  width,  consist¬ 
ed  of  heaped  up  scoriae  and  lava,  render¬ 
ing  locomotion  extremely  difficult,  while 
in  many  places  the  treacherous  crust  was 
so  hot  as  to  burn  our  feet.  The  scene 
w.as  one  indeed  of  the  wildest  desolation, 
and  yet  though  all  around  bore  evidence 
of  untamable  fierceness,  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  beauties.  Many  of  the  fumarole 
or  smoke  holes  presented  a  beautiful  ap- 

ficarance,  their  eilges  glowing  with  bril- 
iant  yellows,  whites  and  greens,  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  condensation  of  sulphuric. 


muriatic,  and  carbonic  acids,  combined 
with  various  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metal¬ 
lic  bases. 

But  the  difficulties  of  proceeding 
round  the  edge  of  the  crater  were 
trifling  compared  to  those  attendant  on 
the  descent  into  it,  and  the  climb  up¬ 
wards.  This  was  choking  work.  More 
than  once  when  eddying  winds  drove 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  our  nos¬ 
trils,  or  when  we  trod  incautiously  on 
the  edges  of  fumarole,  w;e  apprehended 
that  the  crater  w'ould  be  our  tomb.  At 
length,  half  suffocated  and  blinded,  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  mysterious  tube 
which  formed  the  funnel  of  the  crater. 
The  sides  were  vertical,  enabling  us  to 
peer  far  down ;  but  no  bottom  was  visi¬ 
ble.  The  guides,  however,  declared  that 
the  tube  was  upwards  of  1,000  feet  deep, 
and  judging  by  the  time  that  bodies 
were  falling  before  they  came  to  rest, 
it  is  probable  that  the  depth  of  this  great 
fire-tube  was  not  exaggerated.  It  was 
easy  to  detach  large  masses  of  lava  and 
scoria*  from  the  edge  of  the  tube  which 
went  thundering  down  until  they  seemed 
to  fall  in  water.  Columns  of  vapor 
came  fitfully  growling  up  from  the  tube 
at  a  velocity  when  unaffected  by  the 
wind  of  about  seventy-eight  feet  a  min¬ 
ute.  Having  remained  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  what  might  not  be  unaptly  likened 
to  the  jaws  of  hell,  we  scrambled  out  of 
the  crater,  delighted  to  be  able  to  inhale 
comparatively  pure  air  on  its  edge. 
Here  in  a  state  of  great  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion  we  reposed,  enjoying  the  magnifi-* 
cent  view  of  Naples,  the  bay  and  sur- 
roun<ling  country  rendered,  if  possible, 
more  lovely  by  a  gorgeous  sunset,  while 
the  guides  and  porters  were  engaged  in 
cooking  our  suppers.  And  what  a  sup¬ 
per  it  was !  Even  Brillat-Saverin,  under 
the  circumstances,  w'ould  have  appreci¬ 
ated  it.  The  fowls  were  delicious,  the 
cutlets — cooked  dlavictime — were  most 
tender  and  succulent ;  and  our  lacrima 
Christi — white  be  it  obseiwed — merited 
the  high  eulogy  passed  on  this  wine  by 
the  poet  Chiabrera.*  We  lingered  lov¬ 
ingly  over  it,  until  the  evening  deepened 


*  Clii  fu  de’  conUdiai  il  si  iudiscrato, 

Cli’  a  sbi^ttir  la  gente 
Diede  noine  dolento 

A1  vin,  che  aovra  gli  altri  il  cuor  Ta  lieto? 
I.acnma  dutique  appcllarasai  un  riao 
Parto  di  Dobiliaaiina  veudemmia  T 
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into  night,  and  the  sky  above  the  cone 
glowed  with  a  lurid  light. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  the 
scene.  In  Italy,  where  there  is  but  little 
twilight,  for — 

The  sun’s  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark — 

night  follows  close  on  evening. 

The  lava,  which  in  blight  sunshine 
appeared  of  a  dull  black  or  dark  brown, 
was  now  in  many  places  incandescent, 
while,  where  it  had  cooled  more,  great 
red  fissures  like  w'lithing  fire*6nake8  seem¬ 
ed  to  twine  amidst  it.  No  wonder  th.at 
our  boot-soles  had  been  completely  char¬ 
red  ;  indeed  it  was  only  by  stepping  cau¬ 
tiously  on  the  top  of  the  sconte  that  lo¬ 
comotion  without  being  seriously  burnt 
w'as  possible.  In  many  places  the  fis¬ 
sures  were  at  white-heat,  while  all  round 
the  crater  the  fires  were  more  or  less 
active.  Tire  scene  was  so  novel  and  in¬ 
teresting  that  we  wandered  long  around 
the  crater,  and  over  the  lava  slopes  be¬ 
neath  the  cone.  At  length,  fairly  w'orn 
out  by  fatigue  and  excitement,  we  rejros- 
ed  on  a  kind  of  mattress,  which  the 
guides  had  cleverly  propped  up  on  com¬ 
paratively  cool  scoria?,  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  cone.  Here,  while  the  j)or- 
ters  kept  watch  in  order  to  awake  us  if 
the  wind  shifted,  we  slept — not  soundly, 
however — for  all  through  the  night  thun¬ 
der-like  noist‘8  came  up  from  the  crater, 
occasioned  by  vast  masses  of  lava  and 
scoria)  plunging  into  the  tube,  while 
steam  blasts  hissed  and  seethed  as  tliey 
issued  from  deep-seated  cavities — the 
unquiet  spirits  of  this  great  fire-moun¬ 
tain. 

C.  U.  W KLD. 
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A  ROMAN  ACTOR— QUINTUS  ROSCIUS. 

The  name  of  “  Roscius  ”  h.as  become 
generic  as  applied  to  all  renowned  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  art  histrionici  Betterton, 
Booth,  Garrick,  Kemble,  Kean,  Talma, 
even  the  Boy  Betty,  and  more,  were 
called  in  turn,  the  “  Roscius  ”  of  the 
day.  Hamlet  says,  “Roscius  was  an 
actor  in  Rome  ;  ”  but  he  says  no  more. 
Ample  information,  however,  is  within 
reach  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
question. 

We  may  safely  suffer  ourselves  to  be 


persuaded  that  Quintus  Roscius,  the  Ro¬ 
man,  U-as  the  greatest  actor  that  ever  trod 
the  boards  of  a  stage ;  and  we  readily  be¬ 
lieve,  without  persuasion,  th.at  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Englishman,  was  the 
greatest  writer  that  ever  wrote  plays 
to  be  acted.  Roscius  died  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago,  b.c. 
60 ;  Shakespeare’s  mortal  life  termina¬ 
ted,  A.D.  1616,  exactly  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  before  the  pen  was 
handled  which  now  repeats  the  dates. 
Yet  we  have  more  positive  and  accu¬ 
rate  accounts  of  the  remote  ancient 
than  of  the  comparative  modern,  with 
a  chasm  of  so  many  centuries  between 
them.  What  we  know  of  Shakespeare 
is  little  better  than  conjecture  ;  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Roscius  rests  on  facts, 
most  of  which  are  recorded  by  contem- 
porarie.s.  This  is  no  less  strange  than 
true.  Cicero,  a  voluminous  author,  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  pupils,  has  left  us 
ample  details  of  the  life  of  his  precep¬ 
tor.  Macrobius,  Quintilian,  Horace,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  Athenams,  have  all  contri¬ 
buted  additional  notices,  anecdotes,  and 
incidents.  In  February,  1717,  the  Abbe 
Fraguier  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Paris,  on  the  life 
of  Roscius,  in  which  he  introduced  many 
interesting  particular!?,  quoting  his  au¬ 
thorities  at  every  step.  The  discourse 
W!i8  printed  in  French,  and  translated 
into  English,  but  neither  original  nor 
translation  is  readily  aeces.sible. 

Gnat  ho  the  parasite,  in  Terence’s 
comedy,  prophesies  that  his  school  and 
name,  as  founder,  w'ill  become  so  popu¬ 
lar,  that  the  disciples  will  thencefor¬ 
ward  be  called  (iuathonici.  This  has 
not  been  veiified  by  time.  Roscius 
neither  expected  nor  foretold  that  all 
great  prbfessoi-s  of  acting  would  be 
called  after  him.  Hose  it  /  yet  such  is 
the  enduring  fact,  and  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  will  continue  so,  as  long  as  the  dra¬ 
ma  maintains  its  infiuence.  This  is  im¬ 
mortality.  So  is  that  of  I' Avocat  Pa- 
telin  in  the  old  comedy.  Though  the 
author  is  somewhat  mythical,  his  crea¬ 
tion  has  supplied  the  French  vocabu¬ 
lary  with  its  most  expressive  term  for 
a  wheedler  or  cajoler.  Without  doubt, 
posthumous  fame  is  a  grand  desidera¬ 
tum,  although  some  practical  philoso¬ 
phers  are  inclined  to  prefer  living  no¬ 
toriety.  Happy  is  he  or  she  who  can 
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combine  both.  When  Mrs.  Abington 
returned  to  the  stage  after  a  tempo¬ 
rary  secession,  Foote  offered  her  an’ 
engagement  on  her  own  terms.  After 
some  coquetting,  she  w'ent  to  Garrick. 
“  So,  Fanny,”  said  the  satirist,  when  he 
next  met  her,  “  I  hear  you  have  en¬ 
gaged  with  little  Davy  at  two  pounds 
a  week  less  than  you  asked  me.”  “  Yes,” 
she  replied,  “  but  he  says  he’ll  make  me 
immortal.”  “  I  would  have  given  you 
the  salary,”  rejoined  Foote,  “  without 
any  charge  for  the  immortality.” 

The  Koscian  Law  (Xea;  Hoscia  de 
Theatris)  passed  a.u.c.  685,  which  pre¬ 
scribed  that  no  one  should  sit  in  the 
first  fourteen  rows  of  the  theatre,  who 
l)Osses8ed  less  than  400  sestertia,  the 
income  of  a  Roman  knight,  did  not 
take  its  name  from  the  actor,  but  from 
Lucius  Roscius  Otho,  the  tribune ;  a 
namesake,  but  no  immediate  relative. 

It  appears  that  Quintus  Roscius  was 
Ijorn  iji  the  district  of  Lanuviiun,  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  city  of  Latium,  now,  or  lately 
called  Civita  Innovina ;  the  denizens  of 
which  locality  are  ridiculed  by  Catullus 
in  the  following  line:  ant  Lativvinug 
ater  atque  dentatua;  or  the  grimy  and 
large-toothed  Lanuvian.  Rut  genius 
may  spring  up  in  any  soil.  The  Boeo¬ 
tians  were  proverbially  dullards  amongst 
the  Greeks ;  yet  that  country  was  the 
birthplace  of  Findar,  Hesiod,  Felopidas, 
Epnminonda.s,  and  Plutarch. 

While  yet  in  the  cradle,  an  event  be- 
fel  Roscius  which  was  deemed  a  mira¬ 
cle.  We  gather  the  circumstance  from 
Cicero,  who  relates  it  under  the  name 
of  his  brother  Quintus,  in  the  first  of 
his  two  books,  “  De  Divinatione.”  While 
the  infant  was  quietly  asleep,  his  nurse,  in 
crossing  the  apartment  with  a  flambeau  in 
her  hand,  suddenly  beheld  a  serpent  coiled 
round  his  body.  She  shrieked  with  teiTor, 
which  called  in  others  who  frightened  the 
reptile  away,  and  the  chikl  sustained  no 
injury.  The  father  consulted  the  sooth¬ 
sayers,  who  replied  :  “No  one  will  sur¬ 
pass  him  in  renown,  and  all  will  ac- 
know'ledge  his  worth.”  The  event  w’as 
sculptured  in  silver,  and  celebrated  in 
verse.  In  the  second  book  of  the  above- 
named  treatise,  Cicero,  as  a  sound  ac:i- 
demist,  refutes  the  superstitious  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  his  brother  Quin¬ 
tus,  in  the  first,  as  an  adroit  stoic.  As 
for  Roscius,  he  says,  the  story  of  the 


serpent  twisted  round  him  may  be  a 
fable :  but  that  a  serpent  might  have 
been  found  in  his  cradle,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  especially  in  that  part  of, 
the  country,  where  they  are  known  to 
congregate  in  large  bodies  in  the  chim¬ 
ney-corners.  As  for  the  renown  pro¬ 
mised  to  Roscius  by  the  answer  of  the 
soothsayers,  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
condescension  of  the  immortal  Gods, 
who  showed  such  great  interest  in 
theatrical  amusements  as  to  prophesy 
an  actor’s  glory  so  long  in  advance, 
and  yet  gave  no  harbinger  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  —  “  At  my  nativity,”  says 
the  peppery  Welchman,  Glendower,  to 
the  no  less  impulsive  Hotspur, 

,  *  “  Tlie  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets;  and  at  my  birtli 
The  frame  and  huge  foundations  of  the  earth 
Shaked  like  a  coward.” 

To  which  the  incredulous  Percy  replies — 

“Wliy  so  it  would  have  done 
At  tho  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne’er  been 
born  ” 

A  good  practical  answer  to  a  wild  as¬ 
sumption.  Gibbon  says  of  the  Heathen 
mythology,  in  a  mass,  “  All  the  systems 
of  religion  were  considered  by  the  m.v 
gistrato  as  equally  useful,  by  the  people 
as  equally  true,  and  by  the  (ihilosopher 
as  equally  false.”  Cicero  ranged  with 
the  latter  section.  He  had  not  received 
the  full  light  of  revelation,  but  he  pos- 
se.ssed  too  much  of  the  inena  divinior^ 
not  to  feel  that  any  series  of  Gods, 
with  sensual  propensities  and  human 
passions,  were  creations  of  human  ab¬ 
surdity  or  cunning.  He  was  an  atheist 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  Socrates  was 
pronounced  one  by  the  orthodox  senate 
of  Athens. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty  the 
year  in  which  Roscius  was  born.  Here 
w’e  must  retreat  on  approximate  conjec¬ 
ture.  He  must  have  been  older  tnan 
Cicero  by  some  twenty  or  five-and-twen- 
ty  years.  When  Cicero,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  defended  the  poet  Archias, 
Roscius  had  but  then  just  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age — Senex  eaaet  mortiiua.  Be¬ 
sides,  ill  the  books  “  De  Oratore,”  Ros¬ 
cius  is  spoken  of  ns  a  man  grown,  as  a 
perfect  actor, as  a  master  teaching  his  art, 
as  a  faultless  model  for  all  actors  aspi¬ 
ring  to  perfection.  No  person  could 
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justify  such  a  description  before  the  apfe 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  ;  and  as  the  dia¬ 
logue  “  De  Oratore  ’’  is  the  narrative  of 
a  conversation  between  Marcus  Crassus, 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  othei's,  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  a.u.c.  663,  when  Ci¬ 
cero,  born  in  648,  was  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  it  may  thence  be  inferred  that 
Roscius  must  have  been  born  in  the  year 
of  Rome  625,  and  that  he  w'as  more  than 
twenty  years  older  than  Cicero. 

At  that  time,  Plautus  had  been  dead 
fifty-six  years,  and  Terence  thirty-one. 
Their  works  had  possession  of  the  stage, 
and  many,  which  have  not  descended  to 
us,  then  enjoyed  the  public  admiration. 
Other  poets  w’ere  also  in  great  repute. 
Eloquence  had  attained  the  loftiest 
heights  to  which  it  had  soared  before  the 
days  of  Cicero.  This  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  dialogue  “  De  Claris  Oratoribus.” 
Action,  the  soul  of  eloquence,  without 
which,  according  to  Demosthenes,  every¬ 
thing  is  insipid,  glowed  with  such  bright¬ 
ness  in  Marcus  Crassus,  that  Catullus 
said,  “  All  other  orators,  compared 
with  him,  deserve  nothing  better  than  to 
be  fed  on  hay.”  Thus  it  appears  that 
although  Roscius  might  have  furnished 
the  orators  of  his  time  with  the  most 
brilliant  example  to  imitate,  in  action, 
yet  Roscius  himself,  in  many  of  these 
orators,  w-as  not  without  models  of  per¬ 
fect  declamation. 

The  early  promise  of  Roscius  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  the  fostering  patronage  of 
the  most  illustrious  persons  in  Rome. 
His  soul  appears  to  have  been  devoted 
to  acting  almost  from  infancy,  and  no 
pains  or  expense  w’ere  spared  in  giving 
him  all  that  educationary  aid  could  bring 
in  support  of  natural  genius.  Ilis  exter¬ 
nal  advantages  were  also,  w’ith  one  re¬ 
markable  exception,  of  the  highest  qu.a- 
lity.  Quintus  Catullus,  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  treatise  “De  Nattira  Deo- 
rum,”  says  on  this  point : 

“  Constiterani  exorienteni  Aurorani  forte  salutans, 

Cum  eubito  a  leeva  Roscius  exoritur. 

Pace  mihi  liceat,  coelcstes,  dicere  vestra; 

Uortalis  visus  pulchrior  esse  Deo.” 

“  I  Stood  gazing  u|K)n  the  rising  Aurora. 
Roscius  appeared  at  my  left  hand. 
Forgive  me,  oh  immortals  !  if  I  deem  the 
mortal  brighter  than  the  God  !  ” 

It  is  evident,  from  this  verse,  that 
Roscius  was  gifted  with  a  splendid  per¬ 
son  ;  and  singularly  striking  it  must 
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have  been  to  overcome  the  greatest  dis¬ 
advantage  which  can  impede  the  eftbrts 
of  an  actor.  “  Erat  ”  says  Cotta,  “  sicut 
hodie  est,  perversissimis  oculis  which 
being  literally  inter|)reted  means.  He 
was  cross-eyed ;  he  squinted !  This 
would  appear  to  destroy  at  once  what 
Churchill  estimates  as  the  greatest  en¬ 
dowment  of  an  actor : — “  The  strong  ex¬ 
pression  and  strange  powers  which  lie 
within  the  m.agic  circle  of  the  eye.” 
“  The  eyes  are  eveiything,”  says  Crassus, 
“  and  from  the  eyes  the  face  derives  its 
character.”  Yet  here  we  have  Roscius 
with  a  S(]nint ;  and  we  know  also  that 
Le  Kairs,  the  great  tragedian  of  France, 
and  William  Lewis,  the  equally  illustrious 
comedian  of  England,  labored  under 
tho  same  defect. 

The  Romans  bestow'ed  unqualified 
praise  on  Roscius,  on  all  occasions,  even 
under  the  mask.  The  mask  itself  did  not 
prevent  them  reading,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
clever  artist,  the  passions  which  inspi¬ 
red  him.  Cicero  says,  “  Sa'pc  ipse  vidi 
cum  ex  persona  mihi  arderc  oculi  histri- 
onis  viderentur.”  “  I  have  often  seen 
the  lightning  of  an  actor’s  eyes  dart 
from  behind  the  mask.”  •  To  the  eyes  of 
Roscius,  to  whom  this  passage  probably 
alludc-s  the  mask  was  peculiarly  impor¬ 
tant.  It  shadowed  their  blemish  without 
darkening  their  blaze.  This  may  be 
thought  to  confirm  the  supposition  of 
Athenajus,  who  believes  that  Roscius 
was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  employ 
the  mask  upon  the  stage.  Some  authors 
say  (not  Cicero)  that  he  occasion.ally  laid 
it  aside.  He  th.at  as  it  may,  great  art 
must  have  been  requisite  to  hide  and  hu¬ 
mor  his  defect.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  certain 
characters,  such  as  parasites,  panders, 
and  rogues  in  their  ample  variety,  the 
squinting  <*ye,  far  from  being  a  disquali¬ 
fication,  might  ser\’e  to  enforce  and  .aug¬ 
ment  their  oddness.  When  we  remem- 
l»er  that  Roscius  acted  comedy  more 
frequently  than  tragedy,  this  suggestion 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  vagne  surmise. 
Could  aught  but  genius  such  as  he  pos¬ 
sessed  bestow  the  power  of  converting 
deformity  to  a  benefit,  and  deriving  ad¬ 
vantage  even  from  being  bom  perversis¬ 
simis  oculis  f 

We  have  evidence  to  show  that  Ros¬ 
cius  excelled  equally  in  serious  and 
comic  characters.  Except  Garrick,  no 
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modern  actor  can  claim  similar  versatility. 
Quintilian  and  Plutarch  may  be  cited 
against  this  assertion  :  for  they  speak  oT 
Roscius  as  a  comic  actor  only  :  “  Roscius 
citatior,”  says  Quintilian  ;  “  .^sopus  gra- 
vior  fuit ;  quod  ille  comscdias,  nic  tra- 
gsedias  egit Roscius  was  livelier,  .^so- 
pus  was  more  grave ;  for  the  one  acted  co¬ 
medy  and  the  other  tragedy.  But  Cicero 
is  a  better  authority  on  this  point  than 
either  Quintilian  or  Plutarch.  lie  wrote 
while  Roscius  was  alive ;  but  neither  Quin¬ 
tilian  nor  Plutarch  flourished  as  authors 
until  a  century,  at  least,  after  the  actor's 
death.  Cicero  quotes  Roscius  as  some¬ 
times  playing  the  first  parts  in  tragedy, 
sometimes  as  representing  comic  heroes ; 
but  always  as  the  greatest  actor  on  the 
stage.  I’lutarch  and  Quintilian  pnly 
confirm  the  opinion  that  Roscius,  either 
to  show  his  varied  powers,  or  to  conceal 
his  squinting,  and  even  make  it  an  auxi¬ 
liary  to  excellence,  was  fond  of  acting 
comedy.  The  following  p.assage  shows 
that  in  both  departments  he  was  equally 
successful. 

Cicero,  in  his  third  book,  “  I)e  Ora- 
tore,”  under  the  name  of  Marcus  Crassus, 
teaches  by  what  means  a  speaker  should 
prepare  himself  for  those  bursts  of  emo¬ 
tion  by  which  he  may  convulse  his  audi¬ 
tors,  and  make  their  feeliivgs  keep  pace 
with  his  exertions.  After  observing 
thiit  the  audience  ought  to  be  alloweil 
breathing  lime ;  that  their  admiration 
should  bo  suffered  to  refresh  itself  by 
repose  ;  that  the  speaker,  like  the  (tainter, 
should  throw  some  portions  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  into  sha<le  and  distance,  in  order 
with  more  brilliancy  to  bring  out  the 
rest ;  he  adds, — “  Roscius  never  gave 
the  following  line  with  action  or 
energy : 

‘Nam  sapiens  virtuti  honorem  premium,  baud 

pnedam  petit  ’ — 

but  suffered  it  to  drop  altogether,  for 
the  sake  of  forcing  into  bold  relief,  by 
his  ])alpitating  utterance  and  terror- 
struck  glance,  by  the  sudden  astonish¬ 
ment  and  agony  of  his  frame,  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  verse — 

‘  Ecquid  video  I  ferro  septus  possidet  sedes  sacras.’ 
“  As  for  the  next  clause, 

'Quid  petam  priesidiiT’ 

with  what  languid,  feeble,  careless 
manner  did  he  pronounce  it,  that  he 


might  heighten  the  tumult  of  despair 
which  follows: 

*  0  Pater!  0  Patrial  O  Priami  domusi  ’ 

in  which  he  never  could  have  displayed 
half  the  soul  and  feeling,  had  he  infused 
more  feeling  and  soul  into  the  preceding 
words.  This  golden  rule  Avas  known  to 
poets  before  actors  understood  its  ef¬ 
ficacy.  Even  musicians  qiii  fecerunt 
moiloft,  had  already  acknowledged  its 
excellence  by  their  precaution  in  lower¬ 
ing  the  tone  of  their  instruments,  when 
they  would  swell  and  soften,  and  vary 
and  enrich  their  melody.” 

This  extract  from  Cicero  seems  to  es¬ 
tablish,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Roscius 
was  an  admirable  tragedian,  and  his  ut¬ 
terance  of  a  tragic  verse  is  quoted  as  the 
most  perfect  model  for  an  orator.  The 
same  passage  shows  also  that  contrast 
or  the  well  managed  chiaro-'seuro  which 
Roscius  understood  so  well,  is  one  of 
the  master-springs  of  acting  and  oratory. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  his  com¬ 
edy  :  and  although  his  excellence  in  it 
has  been  already  proved,  yet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  Cicero  may  not  be 
deemed  irrelevant.  In  the  second  book 
“  I)e  Oratore,”  we  find  it  written,  with 
reference  to  those  strokes  of  humor 
which  may  be  employed  to  advantage  at 
the  Bar : — “  There  are  certain  things 
which  can  only  be  made  to  excite  laugh¬ 
ter  by  the  drollery  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  strangeness  of  the  gesture.  Of 
this  description  is  the  line  in  which  Ro¬ 
scius  mimics  a  very  old  man  : 

'Tibi  Antipho,  has  scro,  inquit;  senium 
est  quern  audio.’ " 

And  in  the  oration  against  Fannius 
Cherea,  whom  he  represents  as  the  most 
worthless  of  all  reprobates,  b.e  says,. 
“  Roscius  has  given  a  portrait  of  this 
man  upon  the  stage ;  he  has  employed 
his  great  powers  in  picturing  him  to  the 
life  ;  and  yet  the  ingrate  does  not  thank 
him  for  the  marked  attention !  I  8.ay  he 
has  drawn  his  portrait,  because,  when . 
Roscius  acts  Jiallio.,  that  cunning,  cring¬ 
ing,  heartless  miscreant,  he  acts  Cherea, 
for  Ballio  is  the  prototype  of  Cherea  I 
And  Cherea  has  no  other  reason  for 
believing  Roscius  capable  of  the  fraud 
and  malice  for  which  he  himself  is  so 
notorious,  except  from  his  inimitable 
transcript  of  those  enormities  upon  the 
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stage.” — Tliis  Jiatti(ph  the  leno  of  the 
comedy  which  Plautus  called  “  Pseu- 
dolus;”  one  of  the  best,  and  in  his  own 
opinion,  the  very  best  of  his  produc¬ 
tions. 

Cicero’s  admiration  and  unlimited 
praises  of  Roscius  show  with  what 
intellectual  power,  genius,  fire,  and  skill, 
he  portrayed  the  widely  opposite  cha¬ 
racters  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Marcus 
Crassus,  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
first  book  of  the  dialogue  “  De  Oratore,” 
after  relating  a  trait  of  Roscius,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  recur,  adds : — 
“Therefore,  to  mould  the  orator  upon 
this  comedian,  let  not  .anything  that  he 
does  escape  you  ;  .all  is  perfect,  all  beau¬ 
tifully  graceful,  all  moving  in  harmony, 
.all  iitted  to  agitate  and  delight.  Hence 
is  it  his  fame  has  long  been  so  great, 
that  he  who  excels  in  any  profession 
is  now  at  once  named  its  Roscius  ;  ”  on 
which  Antony  replies  to  Crassus,  “No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  awful  {horribile)  than 
your  remark  that  every  one  should  be¬ 
come,  in  his  own  line,  a  Roscius.  The 
suggestion  tends  rather  to  excite  despair 
than  courage.”  Cicero  says,  elscM’here, 
“Roscius,  for  his  transcendent  genius  and 
inimitable  acting,  deserves  to  be  immor¬ 
tal.”  And  again,  in  the  “  De  Oratore,” 
he  makes  another  character  say,  “  I  am 
often  astonished  when  I  see  actors  who 
have  the  effrontery  to  apj)ear  upon  the 
stage  with  Roscius.  For  who  can  make 
a  movement  of  which  Roscius  does  not 
instantly  discover  the  defect  ?  ”  Cicero 
himself,  s|)eaking  of  a  conversation  with 
Roscius  relative  to  the  lawsuit  which  the 
actor  urged  him  to  undertake  in  his  l>e- 
half,  observed,  even  before  the  judges, 
that  he  could  not'conceive  how  any  one 
could  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  a 
gesture  in  his  presence ;  “  but  as  for 
those,”  he  added,  “  who  might  venture 
to  come  forward  as  his  rivals,  they  in¬ 
stantly  lose  all  credit  for  good  sense,  and 
invite  the  fate  to  which  I  myself  am 
now  exposed  in  pleading  against  Hor- 
tensius.’’ 

Nothing  could  equal  the  silence  and 
attention  which  Roscius  uniformly  com¬ 
manded.  Macrobins  mentions  one  of 
the  orations  of  Cicero,  in  which  he 
severely  reproaches  the  Romans  for 
having  once  dared  to  make  a  noise 
while  Roscius  was  on  the  stage.  The 
oration  quoted,  which,  when  Macrobius 


flourished,  was  in  everybody’s  hands, 
has  since,  with  so  many  other  literary 
treasures,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  time,  and 
to  the  inroads  of  Gotho-Vandalic  barbar¬ 
ism. 

Judging  by  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
ancient  dramatists  that  have  survived 
these  multiplied  depredations,  and  de¬ 
scended  to  modern  times,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
effect  or  extent  of  their  productions ; 
but  something  like  an  estimate  of  both 
may  be  arrived  at  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  in  the  days  of  Terence,  Rome 
possessed  above  two  thousand  Greek 
comedies,  not  one  of  which  has  been 
preserve<l,  excepting  only  the  scanty 
volume  of  Aristophanes. 

It  .may  not  be  uninteresting  to  turn 
aside  here,  and  consider  a  very  remark¬ 
able  passage  of  Plato,  which  appears  to 
have  some  bearing  upon  our  subject.  It 
is  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  “Ban¬ 
quet.”  Plato  recounts  that  .after  the 
greater  part  of  the  guests  had  retired, 
Aristodemus,  very  late  at  night,  found 
Socrates  in  the  banqueting  hall,  seated 
between  Agathon,  a  tr.agic  poet,  who 
had  just  gained  the  j)rise  of  traged.v, 
and  Aristophanes,  so  well  known  by  his 
comedies.  Socrates,  by  a  most  powerful 
argument,  had  brought  them  both  to  an 
admission  that  a  man  of  sterling  genius, 
by  steadily  adhering  to  the  first,  great, 
leading  principles  of  the  art,  could  write 
cither  tragedy  or  comedy  with  equal 
success.  He  had  no  dream  or  vi.sion  of 
the  Shakespeare  who,  eighteen  centuries 
later,  verified  his  reasoning  by  a  living 
proof.  Plato  has  not  preserved  the 
mode  of  argument  by  which  Socrates 
led  them  to  a  result  which  he  himself 
opposes  in  his  book  on  a  “Republic.” 
Socrates  probably  instanced  the  tragic 
poets,  with  whom  it  was  a  custom  to 
]»lace  after  three  serious  pieces,  a  fourth, 
entitled  the  satire,  in  the  broadest  style 
of  farce,  of  which  “ITie  Cyclop”  of  Eu¬ 
ripides  is  a  specimen.  He  might,  too, 
have  adduced  the  Greek  actors,  some 
of  whom,  like  Roscius,  excelled  equally 
in  both  lines.  The  talent  which  can 
faithfully  express  character  in  action  is 
equal  to  that  which  can,  with  similar 
truth,  picture  it  in  language.  It  is  the 
same  power  exerciseil  in  a  different  way. 

Socrates,  however,  took  very  little  in¬ 
terest  in  theatrical  merit  of  any  descrip- 
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tion.  He  thought  such  |>icture8  of  a  soul  adopted  the  dramatic  form  of  dialogue 
violently  eonvulsed  by  the  struggle  of  in  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable  of 
cx)nflicting  passions,  ought  in  wisdom  to  his  writings^  Plutarch  says  in  his  “  Syni- 
be  shunned,  because  the  jdeasure  which  posiacs,” — “  Some  of  Plato’s  dialogues 
they  excite  is  seldom  built  on  virtue,  are  purely  narrative,  and  some  dramat- 
When  he  spoke  of  the  drama,  it  was  ic.”  This  form  is  used  in  “  the  ”  very 
merely  to  inveigh  against  its  frivolity  '  composition  which  rejects  plays,  while 
and  danger,  or  to  lower  the  pride  of  in  his  dialogue  of  Ton  he  bestows  on 
those  who  thought  they  deserved  great  poets  the  extreme  of  panegyric,  or,  as 
credit  for  excelling  in  it,  by  proving  to  Sidney  again  says,  “  Giveth  high  and 
them  that  they  are  entitled  to  much  less  rightly  divine  commendations  unto  po- 
consideration  than  their  vanity  would  etrie.’’  But  let  us  return  to  Roscius, 
tempt  them  to  believe.  But  Socrates  The  public  interest  re<juired  that  such 
was  too  austere  and  rigid  for  modern  a  master  should  disseminate  the  princi- 
times  and  tastes.  pies  of  his  art.  Ilis  house  became  a 

The  sage  Plato  banished  the  poets  and  school  for  persons  ambitious  to  excel, 
dramatists  generally  from  his  imaginary  and  happy  indeed  was  its  influence  upon 
republic ;  but  this,  as  Cumberland  has  the  fortune.s  of  an  actor  named  Eros, 
observed,  was  no  more  than  to  say,  that  who  having  been  driven  from  the  stage, 
if  all  men  were  virtuous  there  would  be  not  by  hisses  only,  non  niodo  «ihUi«,  but 
no  need  of  satirists.  Yet  Plato  associa-  even  personal  violence,  etiam  con- 
tod  with  Aristophane.s,  and  was  a  great  fled  to  that  place  of  inspiration, 

admirer  of  his  works.  We  find  it  stated  and  found  it,  like  .some  holy  shrine,  sictU 
also  in  Brumoy’s  Dissertation  on  Greek  in  aram,  a  shelter  from  the  storm. 
Comedy,  translated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  This  actor,  then  the  worst  of  the  bad, 
that  Plato  sent  a  copy  of  Aristophanes  soon  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  suc- 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ceoded  brilliantly.  To  the  instructions 
with  .vlvice  to  read  it  diligently,  if  he  of  Roscius,  8.ays  Cicero,  he  was  indebted 
would  obtain  a  complete  judgment  of  for  the  change. 

the  state  of  the  Athenian  Republic;  and  The  style  of  Roscius  was  full  of  life  and 
so  highly  did  he  esteem  the  compositions  animation  ;  citatior  lioscius  is  the  term 
of  Sophron  the  actor,  that  the  moral  used  by  Quintilian,  in  the  comparison  be- 
sentences  of  the  latter  were  found  under  tween  him  and  yEsopus.  This  expression 
the  pillow  of  the  philosopher  when  he  suggests  the  school  of  Garrick  and  E<1- 
died.  mund  Kean  rather  than  the  more  measnr- 

This  same  divine  Plato,  as  he  was  ed,  solemn,  and  iwnderous  manner  of  the 
called,  from  his  sujierior  knowledge  of  Quins  and  Kembles.  The  great  maxim  of 
truth  and  virtue,  and  of  whom  Cicero  Roscius  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
said  he  would  rather  be  wrong  with  him  master-key  of  the  art  was  the  Bkcomixo 
than  right  with  his  opponents;  who  re-  or  Appropkiate;  caimt  esse  artis  decere. 
]ected  the  poets  as  dangerous  to  moral-  lie  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
ity,  was,  nevertheless,  a  strange  latitudi-  tone,  sense,  and  feeling  of  the  BEimMiNO 
narian  in  more  important  matters.  Sir  was  an  innate  perception,  beyond  the 
Philip  Sidney  says  (“Defence  of  Poet-  reach  of  rules  and  not  to  be  taught; 
rie”)  “a  man  might  ask  out  of  what  Quod  tamen  imam  id  esse  qnotl  tradi 
commonwealth  Plato  doth  banish  pot>ts  ?  <trte  mm  posset.  Hence  it  arose  that 
In  sooth  thence  where  he  himself  allow-  he  never  could  find  a  pupil  perfectly  to 
eth  community  of  womeii."  The  Chris-  his  mind.  Not  but  that  he  had  some 
tian  enemies  of  the  8t.age  will,  let  us  who  deserved  praise  ;  yet  if  amongst 
hope,  admit  that  the  best  and  greatest  many  excellences  one  defect  appeared — 
of  their  Heathen  authorities  has  here,  in  and  who  is  there  without  blemish  ? — 
a  state  of  society  intended  to  be  perfect,  he  was  disgusted.  From  this  censure  we 
allowed  an  indulgence  which  either  in  m.ay,  perhaps,  except  Cicero,  who,  as  wo 
an  ethical  or  political  view,  would  be  re.ad  in  Plutarch,  learned  declamation 
found  somewhat  more  subversive  of  dis-  from  this  consummate  teacher.  But  the 
cipline  than  reading  or  seeing  a  tragedy  genius  of  Cicero  carried  him  still  farther, 
of  Euiipides,  Seneca,  or  Shakespeare.  It  He  brought  eloquence  into  the  lists 
is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Plato  against  acting.  Macrobius  states  it  to 
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have  been  a  well-known  fact  that  Cicero 
was  in  the  habit  of  measuring  strength 
with  Roscius.  The  orator,  by  the  ever- 
changing  turns  of  language  in  which  he 
clothed  the  same  idea,  endeavoring  to 
excel  the  endless  variety  of  gesture  with 
which  the  actor  illustrated  the  same 
w’ords.  lie  adds  that  Roscius  was  im¬ 
pelled  by  this  struggle  to  compose  a 
book,  in  which  he  ^aced  acting  on  a  par 
with  eloquence.  Tliis  treatise  has  not 
reached  posterity. 

The  native  fervor  and  delicate  taste 
of  Roscius  rendered  the  business  of  in¬ 
struction  irksome  and  disagreeable  to 
him.  lie  taught,  sjiys  Cicero,  siimnio 
cum  labore,  stomacho,  miseriaque^  with 
the  greatest  labor,  weariness,  and 
disgust.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  for, 
adds  he,  the  greater  a  man’s  genius  and 
readiness,  the  more  toil  and  the  less 
patience  will  he  have  in  teaching;  and 
what  can  be  more  irritating  than  vainly 
to  attempt  beating  into  the  heads  of 
others  things  which  flash,  as  if  by  inspi¬ 
ration,  into  our  own? 

But  greatly  as  he  disliked  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  teaching;  the  vexation  of  a  legal 
process,  especially  for  a  man  so  unhack¬ 
neyed  in  the  tricks  of  law,  must  have 
been  yet  greater.  We  allude  to  the 
trial  respecting  one  of  his  pupils,  in  which 
Cicero  was  his  defender,  justice  and  grati¬ 
tude  having  combined  to  bring  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Roscius  the  voice  which  Roscius 
formed.  The  case  stood  thus  : 

Caius  Fannins  Cherea  had  a  slave 
named  Panurgius,  who  disclosed  some 
talent  for  the  stage.  Cherea  agreed 
w’ith  Roscius,  provided  he  would  instruct 
this  slave,  to  make  him  common  pro¬ 
perty,  and  equally  divide  the  profits. 
Roscius  soon  qualifled  him  to  succeed. 
Thus  Cherea  threw  into  the  common 
stock  the  person  of  his  slave,  whose  value 
was  then  very  trifling  ;  and  Roscius,  on 
his  part,  contributed  an  education  which 
raised  the  slave’s  price  to  an  incalculable 
amount.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Panurgius  was  assassinated,  and 
the  assassin  w'as  identified.  Roscius, 
unwilling  to  encounter  the  tedious  un- 
ceitainties  of  law,  compromised  with  the 
murderer  for  his  own  share  of  properly 
in  the  slave,  and  received  a  piece  of  land 
in  compensation  for  his  half  of  the  loss. 
A  long  time  afterwards  Cherea,  who, 
though  expert  at  litigation,  could  not  ob¬ 


tain  from  the  murderer  the  remaining 
portion,  turned  suddenly  upon  Roscius 
and  demanded  half  of  what  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  Roscius,  who  had  only  nego¬ 
tiated  individually,  and  for  himself,  em¬ 
ployed  Cicero  to  defend  him.  The  point 
on  which  the  discussion  hinged  was  this : 
Can  a  partner  singly  accept  indemnity 
for  his  ftorlion  of  a  loss  to  a  combined 
partnership !  Cicero  proved  that  Roscius, 
who  did  this,  was  justified  in  so  doing 
he  won  the  case  and  gained  a  verdict  for 
his  client.  English  law,  we  suspect, 
would  have  decided  otherwise. 

Let  us  now  cull  from  this  oration  such 
pas-sages  as  exhibit,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  admirable  qualities  of  Roscius,  and 
the  high  character  which  distinguished 
him  as  much  amongst  men  as  his  talent 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  actors. 
For  though  Cicero,  as  an  advocate,  was 
in  duty  bound  to  compliment  his  client, 
yet  there  is  a  certain  quality  of  pane¬ 
gyric  which  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
ceded  to  his  profession,  had  not  the  ora¬ 
tor’s  voice  caught  its  tone  from  the  voice 
of  the  public.  Would  it  not  also  have 
been  a  mockery  of  Rome  and  a  libel 
against  truth  ?  A  prejudice  rather  than 
a  prop  to  the  cause  he  was  defending  ? 
For  instance,  had  Roscius  not  been  a 
person  of  unquestioned  probity,  could 
Cicero,  however  M’ann  his  friendship, 
have  sustained  his  cause  by  an  argument 
founded  on  the  universally  acknowledged 
difference  between  the  morals  of  this 
actor  and  Cherea,  who,  from  his  partner, 
had  become  his  adversary  ?  "NV  ould  it 
not  have  been  retorted,  away  with  this 
disgusting  parallel  ?  Cherea  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  what  you  are  pleased  to  fancy 
him,  but  who  is  your  vaunted  Roscius  ? 
“  An  actor !  And  who  is  ignorant  of 
what  an  actor  is  ?  ”  Had  such  been  the 
case,  Cicero  would  never  have  risked  this 
answer  to  Saturius,  who  charged  Roscius 
with  having  defrauded  Cherea.  “  Which 
of  these  has  defrauded  his  partner  ?  Is 
it  Roscius  ?  Is  it  Cherea  ?  Roscius  ! 
— What  is  it  that  you  dare  assert  ? 
Roscius  ! — Fire  vanishes  not  sooner  be¬ 
fore  the  W'ave  than  calumny  from  his 
spotless  character  !  Roscius  defrauded 
his  partner  ? — lie,  in  whom,  I  call  the 
gods  to  witness,  the  merit  of  the  artist 
is  surpassed  by  the  integrity  of  the  man  ! 
— whose  character  is  more  perfect  than 
his  performances  ! — in  whom  Rome  pre- 
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fers  the  individual  to  the  actor  ;  whose 
pcnius  has  led  him  to  the  stage,  but 
whose  virtues  have  made  him  worthy 
of  the  Senate !  ”  Some  writers,  including 
Ainsworth,  taking  their  own  interjireta- 
tion  of  this  sentence,  have  assumed  that 
Roscius  did  attain  the  rank  of  Senator. 
Of  this  we  have  no  evidence.  Cicero, 
then  addressing  Piso,  the  judge,  went  on 
to  say — “  But  do  I  not  forget  myself  and 
act  absurdly  in  praising  Roscius  to  Piso  ? 
As  if  I  were  wishing  to  interest  you  for 
one  you  know  not !  Is  there  a  person  on 
earth  of  w'hom  yon  think  better  than  of 
Roscius  ?  Is  there  one  whose  life  has 
been  more  blameless  ?  Who  adds  to  a 
delicate  and  scrupulous  uiwightness, 
more  gentleness,  more  urbanity,  and 
more  of  those  noble  qualities  which 
form  the  paragon  ?  ”  Then  turning  to¬ 
wards  the  accuser,  Saturius,  “  Do  not  you, 
Saturins,”  said  he,  “even  you,  agree 
with  Piso  ?  and  whenever  in  the  progress 
of  your  suit  the  name  of  Roscius  has 
arisen,  have  you  not  distinguished  it  by 
that  phrase  of  respect,  quern  honoris 
causa  nornino,  of  whom  I  make  honor¬ 
able  mention,  which  is  only  adopted  to¬ 
wards  those  whom  we  revere,  or  for 
whom  we  h.ave  the  most  exalted  friend¬ 
ship  ?  and  yet  it  seems  ludicrously  incon¬ 
sistent  to  call  him  honorable  and  worthy, 
w’hom,  at  the  same  time,  you  8«*ek  to  prove 
to  be  dishonest  and  worthless !  But 
for  this  I  can  easily  account.  The  praises 
were  dictated  by  your  conscience,  the 
accusations  by  your  client.” 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Cicero  in 
his  line  of  defence  trusted  more  to  weight 
of  character  than  weight  of  law.  Throw¬ 
ing  mud  on  your  adversary  sometimes 
clears  a  w’eak  case.  In  those  remote 
times,  the  liberty  or  rather  licence  of  the 
bar  appears  to  have  rivalled  that  of  our 
present  free  and  enlightened  era.  So 
great  w.as  the  friendship  between  Cicero 
and  Roscius,  that  this  feeling  alone  in¬ 
duced  the  orator  to  undertake  the  cause 
of  Publius  Quintus,  the  brother-in -law'  of 
the  player.  He  made  no  scruple  in  this 
very  oration  of  publicly  repeating  the 
reason  he  had  assigned  to  Roscius  for  re¬ 
sisting  his  request,  and  the  arguments 
which  Roscius  employed  to  vanquish  his 
reluctance.  On  this  occasion  it  was  that 
Cicero  pronounced  Roscius  ‘  the  only 
actor  amongst  men  fitted  for  the  stage, 
and  the  only  man  amongst  actors  who 


ought  not  to  be  seen  there.”  This  pas¬ 
sage,  simple  as  it  seems,  is  finished  with 
great  skill  and  subtilty,  and  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  regarded  merely  as  a  fiash  of  elo¬ 
quence.  Be  it  so.  It  does  not  the  less 
prove  that  Cicero  was  fond  of  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  intimacy  with  Roscius,  and  that 
ho  felt  it  as  an  honor  to  himself,  equ.al 
to  any  it  could  have  conferred  upon  his 
friend.  With  this  conviction,  Quintus, 
the  brother  of  Cicero,  alluding  to  the 
tradition  of  the  snake  in  the  cradle,  says, 
“  Shall  we  not  regard  as  an  established 
fact,  what  all  Lanuvium  unites  in  assert¬ 
ing  of  Roscius,  whose  friendship  vou  con¬ 
sider  so  dear  and  so  delightful  ? 

The  passion  of  the  Romans  for  thea¬ 
trical  amusements,  rendered  them  bound¬ 
less  in  their  recompense  of  actors.  And 
as  there  is  nothing  wliich  may  not  be 
dignified  by  virtue,  and  persons  feel  a 
secret  piide  in  being  generous  to  the 
good,  the  magistrates  treated  Roscius 
with  excessive  liberality.  Ilis  ordinary 
daily  stipend  was  1,000  denarii,  or  about 
thirty-six  pounds  sterling  in  English 
money.  Cicero  estimates  his  yearly  in¬ 
come  at  a  much  higher  rate,  and  says  it 
exceeded  £48,000.  But  great  as  were 
his  gains,  he  had  the  rare  generosity  to 
resign  them  for  the  public  good,  when 
he  thought  he  had  received  enough.  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  undertook  his  de¬ 
fence  against  Cherea,  he  had  performed 
gratuitously  for  ten  years.  On  this 
point  the  cunning  lawyer  exclaims 
tauntingly  to  his  adversary,  whose  .ava¬ 
ricious  character  was  notorious,  “Fan¬ 
nins  Cherea,  have  you  the  liberality  to 
do  as  much  ?  Would  you  not  sooner 
have  acted  your  whole  soul  oufto  amass 
.and  retain  such  a  sum  ?  ”  “  Hoc  tu, 

Fanni,  faceres,  et  si  hos  quaestus  recipere 
posses,  non  eodem  tempore  et  gestum  et 
animam  ageres  ?  ”  The  nation  at  large 
paid  respect  to  Roscius.  Even  Sylla 
liimself,  when  head  of  the  state  and  dic¬ 
tator,  sent  him  a  gold  ring,  in  testimony 
of  his  peculiar  regard. 

Roscius  through  life  declared  that  as 
soon  as  age  should  impair  his  requisites, 
instead  of  retiring  from  before  the  public, 
he  would  accommodate  his  action  to  his 
powers,  and  temper  his  enunci.ation  to 
the  feebleness  of  his  voice.  lie  carried 
his  resolution  into  effect,  continued  to 
act  with  modified  exertion,  attained  a 
good  old  age,  always  accompanied  by 
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esteem  and  competence,  and  the  regrets 
of  his  fellow-actors  and  countrymen  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  grave.  Few  lives  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  more  even  and  pros¬ 
perous.  Cicero,  in  a  brief  eulogium,  paid 
the  last  tribute  to  his  memory.  The 
passage  will  be  found  in  his  oration  for 
the  poet  ArchLas :  “  Who  is  there 

amongst  us  so  rugged  and  flinty-hearted 
as  not  to  have  b^n  moved  and  shaken 
when  we  were  lately  told  that  Roscius 
was  no  more  ?  He  died  in  years  ;  but 
the  grandeur  of  his  genius,  the  charms  of 
his  personal  attributes,  and  the  purity  of 
his  character,  seem  to  have  entitled  him 
to  live  forever.” 

The  actor’s  calling  was  held  in  less 
esteem  by  the  Romans  tluan  by  the 
earlier  and  more  polished  Greeks.  We 
cannot  find  that  'any  professors  of  the 
histrionic  art  were  employed  under  either 
the  republic  or  empire  as  generals  or 
ambassadors ;  but  Roscius  was  not  the 
only  one  who  surmounted  the  prejudices 
of  society,  and  vindicated  the  position  of 
a  player  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of 
a  gentleman.  Publius  Sjtub,  an  actor 
and  writer  of  mimes,  patronized  by 
Julius  Csesar,  was  held  in  such  re¬ 
pute,  that  his  8.aying8  have  been  record¬ 
ed  by  all  literary  men  from  Seneca  to 
Scaliger.  Pylades  was  M’armly  patro¬ 
nized  by  Augustus,  promoted,  banished, 
and  recalled.  Pari«,  in  the  reign  of 
Dotnitian,  reached  such  a  height  of  cel¬ 
ebrity  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  that 
emperor  out  of  jealousy.  When  Plutarch 
questions  the  importance  of  the  Drama, 
and  asks  how  a  few  tragedies  can  w'eigh 
in  the  balance  with  the  great  actions  of 
warriors  ,and  statesmen,  he  ought  to  be 
answered  that  conquests  and  laws  are 
subverted  by  the  tide  of  time,  and  the 
progress  of  revolutions,  but  the  writings 
of  such  authors  as  .^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  contain  moral  precepts 
available  in  all  ages  and  to  all  men. 
From  many  causes  the  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  the  fine  arts  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks;  as  a  nation  they 
never  evinoxjd  the  same  decided  paitiality 
for  the  elevated  w'alks  of  dramatic  exhi¬ 
bition.  Their  authors  were  few ;  the 
only  ones  who  have  come  down  to  us 
are  Plautus,  whose  genius  was  of  the 
first  order  of  comedy ;  Terence,  who, 
with  all  his  brilliant  talent,  was  chiefly  a 
translator  of  Menander ;  and  the  trage¬ 


dies  doubtfully  assigned  to  Seneca,  which 
are  only  entitled  to  rank  in  the  third  or 
fourth  class.  A  rapidly  increasing  pre¬ 
ference  for  low  farces,  pantomimes,  gha- 
diatorial  displays,  and  the  various  games 
of  the  circus,  soon  obscured  the  more 
legitimate  portion  of  the  Drama, 
although  unworthily  mixed  up  and  con¬ 
founded  with  it.  If,  therefore,  any  por¬ 
tion  of  Roman  degeneracy  can  lie  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  stage,  as  has  been 
attempteil,  let  it  in  justice  be  ascribed  to 
an  extreme  indulgence  in  its  dob.asing  and 
illegitim.ate  accessories,  rather  than  to  a 
fair  cultivation  of  its  purer  components. 
Mulalo  nomine.,  let  the  mourners  over 
the  decline  of  the  high  drama,  in  these 
our  own  days,  consider  and  bewail  the 
evil  tendency  of  unlimited  licences  to 
casinos,  music-halls,  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  theatrical  privileges  to  any 
establishment  under  any  name,  that 
chooses  to  ask  fur  them. 


BeDtl«7't  Ubccllanj. 

THE  WIFE'S  REVENGE. 

A  RUIIAN  8TOKY,  BY  E.  B.  LEWI». 

THE  BRIOAKDS. 

“  At  what  hour  shall  we  reach  Rome, 
Pietro?”  inquired  one  of  the  inm.ates  of 
an  old-fashioned,  yet  commodious,  trav¬ 
elling  carriage,  as  he  0))ened  the  window 
and  addres.scd  his  valet  on  the  box. 

“  Hy  seven  o’clock,  your  highness,” 
replied  Pietro ;  “  we  are  now  close  to 
Baccano,  our  last  stage.” 

“  Beatrice,  my  love,”  said  the  same 
cavaliere,  turning  to  his  fair  companion 
— a  handsome  woman  in  the  bloom  of 
youth — “  you  will  soon  be  relieved  from 
all  fear.” 

“  Thank  Heaven,  Francesco  !  I  nev¬ 
er  before  experienced  so  strange  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  coming  evil !  ”  replied  the 
lady.  “  My  courage  seems  quite  to  have 
deserted  me  on  this  lonesome  road.” 

CertJiinly  the  surrounding  scenery  was 
not  of  the  most  encouraging  or  cheer¬ 
ful  description.  An  air  of  gloomy  des¬ 
olation  characterized  this  portion  of  the 
papal  territories.  As  they  advanced 
nearer  to  Baccano,  the  postilion  cracked 
his  whip  loudly  and  repeatedly ;  the 
usual  signal  to  warn  the  proprietors  of 
the  dirty  little  albergo  that  travellers 
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were  at  hand,  and  fresh  horses  required. 
Unfortunately,  on  this,  as  on  many  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  it  invoked  other  and 
wilder  spirits,  equally  intere.sted  in  such 
events,  for  a  hand  of  armed  men  rushed 
suddenly  from  their  hiding-place  in  some 
ruins  close  by,  much  to  the  horror  of 
the  bewildered  travellers.  The  brigands 
— for  such  they  were — summoned  the 
driver  to  halt,  on  peril  of  his  life ;  and 
two  of  their  number  seized  the  horses’ 
heads  and  8top|>ed  the  carriage,  while  a 
ruilian  presented  himself  at  each  door, 
with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  rosary 
in  the  other. 

“  Be  not  alarmed,  fair  Lady  !”  said  one 
of  them,  who  appeared  to  be  the  captain 
of  the  gang.  “Nothing  is  further  from 
our  intention  than  to  ])ut  you  to  the 
slightest  inconvenience ;  you  will  be  free 
to  pursue  your  journey  when  we  have 
eased  your  carriage  of  a  portion  of  its 
load.  The  signore  will  stay  with  us  un¬ 
til  the  small  sum  of  one  thousand  scudi 
be  forthcoming  to  indemnify  us  for  our 
trouble  and  risk.” 

The  cheeks  of  the  poor  lady  w’ere 
blanched  with  terror  at  this  announce¬ 
ment,  and  for  some  time  she  could  not 
utter  a  word  ;  but  her  companion,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  Prencipe  Giustinia- 
ni  and  her  husband,  perceiving  that  resist¬ 
ance  would  be  fatal  to  the  safety  of  their 
lives,  calmly  resigned  himself  to  what 
was  inevitable,  and  directed  all  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  recover  his  wife  from  her  alarm. 
The  bandits,  meanwhile,  o<‘cupied  them¬ 
selves  with  ransacking  the  baggage,  and 
in  appropriating  whatever  was  valuable 
in  the  contents. 

The  natural  courage  of  Beatrice,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  have  deserted  her  for  the 
moment,  beg.an  at  length,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  to  triumph  over  her  fears,  and 
gradually  to  rise  higher,  in  proportion 
to  the  desperate  nature  of  her  position. 
She  now  tunied  imploringly  to  the 
bandit  chief,  using  all  her  eloquence  to 
work  both  on  his  compassion  and  cupid¬ 
ity  ;  but  found  him  inexorable  regarding 
the  release  of  her  companion. 

“  Let  me,  then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
be  also  your  prisoner ;  but  do  not  sepa¬ 
rate  me  from  my  husband !”  she  passion¬ 
ately  urged. 

“  Diavolo  !”  replied  the  robber — but 
with  something  like  a  touch  of  humanity 
in  his  tone — “our  rough  journeys  and 


spare  diet  would  ill  suit  a  d.ainty  la¬ 
dy  such  as  you.  Fear  nothing,  fair 
one ;  send  a  trusty  messenger  with  the 
money,  and  your  husband  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  to  you.” 

Tears,  promises,  and  further  entreaties 
were  vain  ;  the  princess  was  condemned 
to  pursue  her  journey  alone,  while  her 
hu.sband  was  carried  off  by  the  robbers. 
An  arrangement,  however,  had  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  with  them,  that  the  ransom 
should  be  dispatched  to  Baccano  on  the 
second  day  alter  the  capture  of  the  trav¬ 
eller. 

More  dead  than  alive,  did  poor  Bea¬ 
trice  Giustiniani  arrive  at  her  palazzo, 
No  little  astonishment  and  curiosity 
were  excited  in  the  establishment  by  the 
appearance  of  the  princess  without  the 
prince.  To  her  faithful  secretary  alone 
— Andrea  Vanozzi — did  Beatrice  make 
known  the  disasters  that  had  befallen 
them,  lie  was  an  old  and  favorite  retainer 
of  the  Colonna  family,  to  which  she  be¬ 
longed;  luid  occupied  a  confidential  post 
in  their  employ  prior  to  her  birth,  and 
had  been  enlisted  in  the  princess’s  own 
service  on  her  marriage. 

Greatly  as  Vanozzi  was  dismayed  by 
the  startling  intelligence  imparted  to 
him,  he  did  his  utmost  to  console  and 
reassure  his  mistress. 

No  time  was  lost,  as  may  be  supposed, 
in  raising  the  sum  required  for  the  ran¬ 
som  of  the  prince.  On  the  appointed 
day  Andrea  left  Rome  for  Baccano,  and 
delivered  the  money  into  the  hands  of 
the  messenger  deputed  by  the  robbers 
to  receive  it. 

Great  w’as  the  consternation,  bitter  the 
disap()ointment  of  Vanozzi,  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  restoration  of  the  captive, 
he  was  told  by  the  messenger  that,  hav¬ 
ing  ascertained  the  rank  of  his  prisoner, 
the  capt.ain  demanded  a  further  sum  of 
five  hundred  scudi  ere  he  would  consent 
to  release  him. 

With  a  sorrowful  heart  Vanozzi  re¬ 
turned  to  his  mistress,  and  delivered  his 
unw'elcorne  message. 

Beatrice,  who  had  hitherto,  through 
fear  for  her  husband’s  life,  prc.served  the 
secret  of  his  capture  from  her  friends, 
at  once  determined  that  further  reserve 
w'ould  be  both  useless  and  dangerous. 
These  renewed  demands  for  money 
might  be  interminable,  she  thought, 
without  offering  any  better  chance  of 
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the  prencipe’e  deliverance.  She  there¬ 
fore  hastily  summoned  her  cousin,  the 
Cardinal  Colonna,  to  her  palaezo,  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  solicited  his  advice  and  assistance. 

The  cardinal’s  first  feeling  of  conster¬ 
nation  and  surprise  at  the  tidings  of  so 
audacious  an  exploit,  having  in  some  de¬ 
gree  subsided,  he  spoke  thus  to  the 
princess : 

“  I  will  immediately  lay  the  matter 
before  his  holiness;  there  is  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  lost ;  the  robbers  must  be 
followed  up  by  a  well-armed  force,  ere 
they  have  time  to  escape  to  their  haunts 
in  the  mountains.  There  are,  probably, 
some  of  them  still  hovering  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Baccano,  in  expectation  of 
the  additional  ransom  they  have  de¬ 
manded.” 

“  I  shall  rely  on  your  zeal,  my  good 
cousin,  in  stimulating  the  holy  fiuher  to 
the  most  prompt  and  active  measures 
for  my  Francesco’s  deliverance,”  said 
the  poor  princess,  w'ith  tears  in  her 
eyes,  as  the  cardinal  hastily  took  his 
departure. 

In  vain,  however,  did  the  good  car¬ 
dinal  bestir  himself  in  the  matter,  and 
as  vainly  did  the  pope  send  an  armed 
force  in  pursuit  of  tne  robbers,  every 
trace  of  them  having  already  disap¬ 
peared.  The  band  which  had  commit¬ 
ted  this  bold  outrage  was  believed, 
from  Beatrice’s  description,  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  famous  outlaw, 
upon  whose  head  a  price  had  been  set, 
and  who  was,  in  reality,  the  unworthy 
representative  of  the  noble  family  of 
Monteleone.  He  bad  been  disinherit¬ 
ed,  and  was  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  as  being  guilty  of  the  abduc¬ 
tion  of  a  veiled  nun.  Tlie  princess, 
meanwhile,  though  a  prey  to  grief  and 
anxiety,  was  actively  engaged  in  stimu¬ 
lating  her  agents  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  inquiries  amongst  the  peasantry, 
in  the  hope  that  by  judiciously  adminis¬ 
tered  bribes  she  might  at  Last  gain  the 
intelligence  she  so  anxiously  desired ; 
but  full  three  months  had  elapsed,  and 
all  that  had  been  attempted  had  proved 
fruitless  hitherto. 

Meanwhile,  a  deep  sensation  had  been 
created  in  Rome  by  this  long  and  dar- 
'  ing  detention  of  a  prince  ot  the  Holy 
See.  All  felt  convinced,  however,  that 
the  object  of  the  robbers  was  to  obtain 


a  large  ransom,  and  that  they  would  not, 
by  sacrificing  a  life  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  their  mercenary 
schemes,  provoke  the  papal  government 
to  the  most  active  and  severe  measures 
for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  en¬ 
tire  band. 

PRINCE  OIUSTlNIANl’S  NARRATION. 

As  the  princess  and  her  friends  were 
meditating  fresh  schemes  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  an  inquiry  so  important  to  her 
happiness,  such  efforts  w'ere  rendered  un¬ 
necessary  by  an  occurrence  which  diffused 
joy  throughout  her  household. 

One  evening,  soon  after  sunset,  a  car¬ 
riage  rapidly  dashed  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  palazzo  Giustiniani,  and  the  next 
moment  Beatrice  was  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband.  Some  minutes 
elapsed  ere  the  joy  of  their  reunion 
could  find  utterance  in  words ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  calm  of  returning  reason 
succeed  to  the  first  transports  of  happi¬ 
ness,  than  a  thousand  questions  were 
mutually  exchanged,  and  the  changes 
and  chances  which  those  anxious  mouths 
of  separation  had  iiroduced  were  fully  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Ginstini- 
ani  was  very  striking.  Ilis  figure  was 
tall  and  somewhat  muscular,  his  finely 
developed  forehead  and  expressive  eyes 
betokened  intelligence  and  penetration, 
while  his  chiselled  features  were  render¬ 
ed  still  more  impressive  by  the  pale,  clear 
hue  of  his  complexion,  shaded,  ns  it  was, 
by  rich  masses  of  dark  wavy  liair.  This 
constitutional  pallor  had  increased  dur¬ 
ing  his  captivity,  and  he  looked  thin 
and  somewhat  careworn. 

“Francesco,  love,  delay  not,”  said 
Beatrice,  the  day  after  his  return,  “  to 
tell  me  liow  you  contrived  your  won¬ 
derful  escape.  I  am  d^nng  to  know  all 
that  has  befallen  you  since  we  parted ! 
My  woman’s  curiosity  will  brook  no  fur¬ 
ther  deby,  even  on  the  plea  of  your  fa¬ 
tigue.” 

She  seated  herself  by  his  side  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  and  was  speedily 
engrossed  in  listening  to  the  following 
narrative : 

No  sooner  (said  Francesco)  had  the 
souinl  of  your  carriage-wheels  become 
inaudible,  dearest  Beatrice,  than,  being 
forcibly  seized  by  two  of  tlie  brigands. 
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my  arms  were  pinioned,  and  I  was  blind¬ 
folded. 

I  had  observed  the  disappearance  of 
the  capitane,  which  must  have  occurred 
W’hile  1  was  bestowing  a  last  lingering 
look  on  the  vehicle  that  was  conveying 
my  dearest  friend  out  of  sight. 

My  lawless  companions  dragged  me 
along  between  two  of  them  at  a  rapid 
pace,  and  evidently  over  rugged  ground, 
for  many  weary  hours,  allowing  mo  but 
an  occasional  and  very  brief  rest,  w'hen 
they  gave  me  some  stale  bread-crusts 
and  water.  I  did  not  attempt  to  ad¬ 
dress  them,  being  occupied  with  the 
melancholy  thought  of  so  sudden  and 
cruel  an  interruption  to  our  happiness, 
and  of  the  possible  dangers  of  my  posi¬ 
tion.  Questions  I  knew  would  be  vain, 
and  W'ould  probably  be  productive  of 
insolent  answers ;  discretion  w’as  the 
better  part  of  valor  in  such  company. 

At  length  w’e  appeared  to  halt  for 
good ;  the  bandage  was  removed  from 
my  eyes,  my  arms  were  let  at  liberty, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
baud  of  twenty  wild,  savage-looking 
men.  They  quickly  seated  themselves 
on  the  floor  of  what,  at  first  sight,  ap- 

f)eared  to  be  a  cave ;  but,  with  more 
eisure  for  observation,  I  found  it  to  be 
a  dismantled  Etruscan  tomb.  The  little 
remaining  daylight  penetrated  through 
nutnerous  fissures,  and  enabled  me  to 
discern  what  was  passing  around. 

In  one  corner,  stooping  over  a  large 
brazier  of  burning  coals,  was  a  decrepid 
old  hag,  who  appeared  like  one  of  the 
former  denizens  of  the  tomb  risen  from 
the  slumber  of  death  to  torment  the  liv¬ 
ing  who  had  invaded  her  sanctuary. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  cooking  some¬ 
thing  in  a  largo  iron  pot.  An  inquiry 
resjK'cting  the  progress  of  her  culinary 
labors  w.as  occasionally  addressed  to  her 
by  one  or  othel  of  the  brigands  in  a  tone 
more  energetic  than  polite,  but  to  which 
she  vouchsafed  no  answer,  saving  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  imprecations.  At  length  the  bub¬ 
bling,  hissing  sound  em.anating  from  the 
iron  pot  ceased,  and  having  emptied  its 
contents  into  a  huge  dish,  she  shuffled 
up  to  the  circle,  her  ])alsied  head  shak¬ 
ing  at  every  step,  and  placed  it  on  the 
ground  before  them. 

Ere  half  its  contents  had  been  de¬ 
voured,  she  brought  wine  to  season  the 
repast.  I  had  been  ordered  to  seat  my¬ 


self  with  the  rest,  and  to  partake  of  the 
dinner,  which  would  not  nave  been  un¬ 
palatable  had  it  not  been  strongly  fla¬ 
vored  with  garlic.  The  whole  party, 
on  the  repast  being  concluded,  laid 
themselves  down  on  their  cloaks  to 
sleep,  one  of  them  keeping  guard  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  and  being 
relieved  at  intervals  during  the  night. 

I  had  been  too  much  agitated  to  sleep, 
and  was  truly  thankful  when  the  day 
dawned. 

The  brigands  no  sooner  arose  from 
their  slumbers  than  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  blindfold  and  pinion  me  as 
before.  Our  journey  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  ne^t  day,  until  an  hour  before 
sunset.  We  rested  only  twice,  and  un¬ 
der  trees,  as  I  could  judge  from  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  branches. 
We  were  refreshed  by  the  same  rude  fare 
as  before,  flavored  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  onions.  My  fatigue  was  great  when 
we  made  our  next  halt,  and,  previously 
to  our  doing  so,  I  became  aware  that  we 
were  toiling  up  a  steep  ascent  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Finally,  we  evidently 
passed  through  a  strongly  locked  gate 
or  door,  and  mounted  a  long  flight  of 
steps  conducting  to  some  kind  of  habi¬ 
tation. 

My  arms  were  again  free,  and  my 
bandage  being  withdrawn,  the  brigands 
di.sappeared  without  giving  me  time  to 
ask  questions,  and  even  ere  I  had  a 
moment’s  leisure  to  look  around  me. 

What  W’as  my  surprise  after  their  de¬ 
parture  on  observing  th.at  I  was  in  a  tol¬ 
erably  furnished  apartment,  looking  out 
on  a  romantic  scene.  Although  1  had 
not  at  that  moment  positive  means  of 
judging  to  what  description  of  building 
this  room  belonged,  yet  broken  columns, 
appertaining  to  what  had  clearly  been  a 
portico  in  the  front,  convinced  me  that  I 
was  in  an  ancient  temple,  some  portions 
of  w  hich  had  been  rendcre<l  habitable 
by  its  present  occupants.  The  dilapida¬ 
ted  portico  W’as  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
cascade  tumbling  over  walls  of  the  most 
rugged  description,  such  as  Salvjitor  Rosa 
would  have  rejoicetl  in.  Below  the 
rocks  extensive  woods  stretched  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  While  musing 
on  this  wild  romantic  scene,  the  silence 
of  which  was  invaded  by  the  perpetual 
roar  of  the  cascade,  a  slight  movement 
shook  the  old  wonu-eaten  tapestry  with 
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which  one  eide  of  the  apartment  or  hall 
was  hung — though  evidently  for  use 
more  than  for  ornament.  It  was  partially 
raised,  and  a  tall,  remarkable-looking 
woman,  of  middle  age,  in  the  attire  of  a 
peasant  of  Albano,  entered.  In  her 
hands  she  bore  a  tray,  which  w’as  Avell 
furnished  with  cold  meat,  bread,  cheese, 
and  wine.  Having  placed  it  on  a  table, 
she  invited  me  to  partake  of  the  viands. 

“To  whom,  signora,”  I  said,  “  am  I 
indebted  for  this  act  of  hospitality? 
Only  two  days  have  elapsed  since  I  was 
torn  from  my  wife  and  captured  by 
brigands.  I  am  now  quite  bewildered 
at  finding  myself  thus  suddenly  released 
from  their  grasp  and  in  a  civilized  habi¬ 
tation.  May  I  trust  that  I  am  not  a 
prisoner  here,  but  that  I  shall  speedily  be 
permitted  to  return  to  my  family?” 

“  Signore,”  she  replied,  “the  apartment 
in  which  you  now  find  yourself  must,  for 
the  present,  be  the  limit  of  your  move¬ 
ments;  but  be  not  dismayed,  you  are 
now  in  good  keeping,  and  if  you  do  not 
infringe  the  rules  laid  dowji  for  your 
conduct  you  will  meet  with  no  injury’, 
and  will  eventtially  be  restored  to  your 
friends  in  Home.  Kemember,  however, 
that  the  gate  by  which  you  entered  is 
both  locked  and  guarded.  Attempt  not 
to  escape,  or  you  will  instantly  be  shot  ?  ” 

“  And  may  I  ask  who  are  y'ou,  signora, 
who  thus  dictate  to  me  the  conditions  of 
a  prisoner  ?  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  the 
secret  of  my  detention  here.  It  is  in  my 
power  if  released  to  reward  you  hand¬ 
somely.  If  you  are  yourself  a  wife,  you 
ought  then  to  feel  for  mine,  who  has  liad 
her  husband  so  suddenly  and  forcibly 
taken  from  her.” 

Her  countenance,  which  was  flexible, 
betrayed  emotion  as  I  made  this  appeal 
to  her  sympathy,  but  she  hastily  quitted 
the  room  without  a  reply,  as  though 
fearing  that  compassion  might  tempt 
her  to  fail  in  the  stern  duty  that  had  l>een 
imposed  upon  l»er.  Day  after  day  I  re¬ 
peated  this  and  similar  trials  on  her 
kindliness,  but  some  tie  even  more 
sacred  to  her  than  the  promptings  of 
humanity  armed  her  against  every 
snare.  During  the  long  tedious  three 
months  that  I  was  a  captive  in  that  lonely 
temple,  never  did  she  utter  a  word  that 
could  throw’  a  light  upon  the  secrets  of 
my  prison-houst*,  or  encourage  me  in  a 
hope  of  esca|)e,  while  every  night  and 


morning  the  robl)er  guard  visited  my 
apartment  to  assure  themselves  of  the 
safety  of  their  prisoner.  I  frequently 
questioned  her  as  to  her  knowledge  of 
the  bandit  chief,  who  in  manner  and 
bearing  was  so  superior  to  his  compa¬ 
nions,  but  she  told  me  to  expect  no 
answer  to  unnecessary  questions.  I  know 
not  how’  I  should  have  enduretl  the 
monotony  of  my  life  during  my  sojourn 
in  the  temple,  but  that  I  had  compassion¬ 
ately  been  supplied  with  a  few  books 
and  a  guitar  to  beguile  the  tediousness 
of  my  solitude.  As  it  was  the  time 
seemed  interminable. 

At  length,  I  was  one  night  aroused 
by  an  unusual  stir  in  one  of  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  temple,  and  as  I  was  pon¬ 
dering  on  the  cause  of  this  disturbance 
some  of  the  robbers  entered  my  apart*, 
ment,  and  directed  me  to  prepare  for  a 
journey.  After  travelling  for  two  nights, 
to  my  surprise,  we  reached  the  very  8})ot 
near  Haccano  on  which  1  had  been 
captured,  and  where  a  carriage  was  in 
W’aiting.  > 

The  bandits  apprised  me  that  I  was 
now’  free,  and  or«lering  me  to  enter  the 
vehicle,  called  to  the  driver — who  had 
evidently  received  his  instructions 
beforehand — to  proceed  without  delay. 

He  drove  off  rapidly,  and  never 
stopped  his  horse  until  he  entered  the 
gates  of  our  palazzo. 

There  was  an  inconsistency  in 'the 
summing  uj>  of  these  adventures,  and 
here  and  there,  as  the  narrative  pro¬ 
gressed,  a  something  like  embarrassment 
in  her  husband’s  manner,  which  forcibly 
struck  IJeatrice.  She  knew’  that  no 
second  ransom  had  been  paid,  although  it 
had  been  demanded,  and  his  explanation 
of  the  final  circum.stances  .attending  his 
escape  wore  to  her  mind  an  air  of 
improbability,  which  injipired  her  with 
an  indefinable  suspicion.  She  believed 
that  she  had  not  heard  the  w’hole  truth, 
and  this  absence  of  entire  confidence  on 
the  part  of  her  husband  deeply  wounded 
her  affection.  She  did  not  condescend 
to  ask  further  explanation,  her  pride 
causing  her  to  dissemble  her  suspicions. 

.BEATRICE. 

Beatrick  Gu’stiniani  had  barely  .at¬ 
tained  her  twentieth  birthday  at  this 
jteriod,  and  had  experienced  since  her 
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marriage  two  years  of  nearly  uninter¬ 
rupted  happiness ;  but  after  the  events 
of  her  husband’s  captivity  and  return,  a 
something  approaching  to  mutual  dis¬ 
trust  sprang  up  almost  imperceptibly  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Their  union  had  been  one  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence  in  Italy — a  marriage  of  affec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  of  convenience — yet  how 
slight  a  cause  may  engender  misunder¬ 
standing  and  dissension  between  the 
most  loving  hearts !  A  trifle  light  as 
air,  a  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken, 
may  commence  a  breach,  which  no  trials 
from  without  could  have  effected,  while 
the  repetition  of  such  trivial  disagree¬ 
ments  may  convert  the  tenderest  aflTec- 
tion  into  coldness  and  indifference. 

lieatrice  was  a  splendid  woman,  with 
the  Juno-like  beauty  of  the  Uoraan  la¬ 
dies.  Her  form,  though  luxuriant,  was 
perfect  in  proportion  ;  animation  of  fea¬ 
ture  and  stateliness  of  demeanor  she 
also  possessed,  together  with  varied  ac¬ 
complishments.  There  was  w.anting  to 
complete  the  picture  that  self-restraint 
and  moral  dignity  which  a  judicious  ed¬ 
ucation  and  training  can  alone  inculcate. 
She  was,  in  short,  too  much  the  creature 
of  violent  impulses,  and,  much  as  she 
loved  her  husband,  there  was  a  latent  mor¬ 
bid  tendency  to  jealousy  in  her  temper¬ 
ament,  which,  if  once  thoroughly  aroused, 
was  likely  to  prove  formidable.  Of  this 
trait  in  her  character  Francesco  was 
but  too  well  aware  ;  for  the  disposition 
had  manifested  itself  somewhat  painfully, 
both  before  and  after  marriage,  lie 
had  therefore  mentally  resolved  to  re¬ 
double  his  prudence  and  reserve  in  all 
social  intercourse,  rather  than  to  endan¬ 
ger  his  domestic  peace  by  the  smallest 
inadvertence. 

The  gleam  of  tmdefined  suspicion 
which  had  obtruded  itself  into  the  mind 
of  Beatrice  during  the  progress  of  her 
husband’s  narrative  had  quickly  begun, 
qnknown  to  herself,  to  influence  her  de¬ 
portment  towards  him,  and  she  soon  af¬ 
terwards  observed  that  to  her  he  was  .an 
altered  man.  He  was  ofUimes  moody, 
restless,  and  distracted  in  her  comp.any, 
and  at  length,  far  from  seeming  content 
with  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  he 
eagerly  sought  every  occasion  to  enter 
into  the  excitement  and  diversion  of  gay 
company  abroad. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable.  His 
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true,  in  this  self-emancipation  by  an  Ital¬ 
ian  husband  from  the  romantic  exactions 
of  a  newly  married  life ;  but  to  Beatrice 
it  was  like  the  awakening  from  a  de¬ 
lightful  dream.  She  did  not  pause  to 
consider  whether  any  deficiency  on  her 
own  part  could  account  for  this  change  in 
her  husband.  Hers  was  a  proud  spirit, 
which  would  not  bend  to  those  concilia¬ 
tory  efforts  of  tenderness  and  gentleness 
which  so  often  find  their  way  to  a  hus¬ 
band’s  heart  when  aught  else  fails. 

Her  wounded  pride  displayed  itself  in 
a  cold  and  haughty  reserve,  which  served 
only  to  widen  the  breach.  His  absences 
from  home,  on  the  plea  of  visiting  his 
rural  estates,  became  more  frequent,  and 
his  indifference  to  his  wife  on  his  return 
more  marked.  Happiness  had  now  fled 
from  the  bosom  of  Beatrice,  and  had 
left  her  the  victim  of  suspicion  and  jeal¬ 
ousy.  She  was  not  long  in  convincing 
herself  that  some  mystery  fatal  to  her 
existed  in  connection  with  the  period  of 
Francesco’s  capture.  This  idea  once  .ad¬ 
mitted,  every  trifling  incident,  every  un¬ 
guarded  word,  was  ingeniously  tortured 
into  evidence  against  him,  till  her  tem¬ 
per  and  p.atience  being  alike  exhausted, 
she  resolved  to  unravel  the  secret  at  all 
hazards.  Francesco  about  this  time  ap¬ 
prised  her  that  he  purjiosed  visiting  their 
estate  at  Fra8c.ati  on  the  morrow.  This 
announcement  cont.ained  nothing  remark¬ 
able,  .as  it  was  the  regular  period  for 
him  to  do  so  on  matters  of  business ;  but 
Beatrice  at  once  took  her  resolution. 

She  summoned  her  secretary  to  her 
presence,  and  with  an  assumed  calmness 
of  demeanor,  which  could  not  effectu¬ 
ally  disguise  the  passion  smouldering  in 
her  bosom,  she  thus  addressed  him : 

“  Vanozzi,  you  are  so  old  .and  faithful 
a  retainer  of  the  Colonna  family,  that  I 
can  place  great  reliance  on  your  zeal.  A 
mis.sion  must  be  performed  which  in¬ 
volves  my  happiness  and  honor.  I  ex¬ 
hort  you,  then,  as  you  value  both,  to  ful¬ 
fil  my  wishes.  Follow  your  master  to 
Frascati,  watch  his  movements,  ascer¬ 
tain  how  his  time  is  occupied,  and  on 
your  return  faithfully  report  to  me  every 
particular  th.at  comes  under  your  notice.” 

That  an  ominous  cloud  had  for  some 
time  lowered  over  the  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  family,  Vanozzi  had  observed 
with  pain ;  he  was  not,  therefore,  so 
much  astonished  as  overpowered  by  the 
44 
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sudden  li^ht  thrown  upon  the  subject 
through  the  medium  of  this  earnest  ap¬ 
peal. 

The  office  imposed  on  him  w’as  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  perplexing  nature, 
yet  his  sympathy  and  devotion  to  his 
mistress  forbade  any  demur  to  com¬ 
mands  enforced  under  the  influence  of 
such  deeply  injured  feelings.  Appear¬ 
ances,  he  admitted  to  himself,  seemed 
both  to  justify  the  suspicions  of  the  prin¬ 
cess  and  the  duty  entailed  upon  himself, 
yet  his  kind  heart  revolted  at  the  task. 
Having,  at  length,  somewhat  mastered 
his  emotions,  he  replied  : 

“  My  services,  however  poor,  are  al- 
w’ays  at  your  command,  noble  lady.  Yet 
I  beseech  you  to  consider  that  appear¬ 
ances  are  often  deceitful.  I  trust  and 
pray  that  they  will  prove  so  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Condemn  not,  madam,  without 
undeniable  evidence.  Above  all  things, 
rely  on  my  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  per- 
form.auce  of  my  office,  however  painful 
it  may  be  to  my  feelings.” 

THE  OATH  OF  TESGBANCE. 

For  three  days  Beatrice  awaited  in 
mortal  agony  and  dread  the  return  of 
her  husband  and  of  her  trusty  agent. 
Her  heart  beat  audibly  when  at  length 
she  heard  the  footsteps  of  Francesco 
mounting  the  marble  staircase  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  palazzo.  She  almost  began 
to  regret  the  part  she  had  adopted,  but 
nevertheless  exerted  herself  to  maintain 
an  appearance  of  composure,  and  met 
her  husband  with  the  same  cold  hauteur 
which  had  of  l.ate  characterized  her  con¬ 
duct  towards  him.  Andrea  Vanozzi  did 
not  return  till  the  following  night,  and 
Beatrice  was  compelled  to  linger  in  the 
torments  of  suspense  as  to  the  result  of 
his  painful  mission. 

On  the  first  favorable  occasion  she 
summoned  him  to  her  boudoir,  and  having 
closed  and  locked  the  door,  she  begged 
him  to  relate,  without  reservation,  all 
that  he  had  learned  or  witnessed  at 
Frascati. 

“Would  that  silence  on  that  subject 
were  consistent  with  my  duty  to  your- 
selfi  madam,  ”  said  Andrea.  “  I  fear 
that  you  will  be  deeply  pained  by  what 
I  have  to  relate,  though  it  behooves  your 
highness  to  make  a  further  investigation 


into  the  circumstances  ere  you  wholly 
condemn  the  prince,  your  husband.” 

Beatrice,  pale  as  death,  listened  to  this 
preamble  with  all  the  calmness  of  de.spair, 
and  motioned  to  Vanozzi  to  communicate 
his  narration. 

“  I  followed  the  prencipe,  my  master,” 
said  he,  “in  disguise,  and  on  a  stout 
mule,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  his  journey  to  his  own 
mansion  at  Frascati. 

“  1  then  turned  back  to  refresh  myself, 
and  to  find  stabling  and  fodder  for  my 
mule  at  the  albergo  of  the  village.  This 
being  accomplished  I  retraced  my  steps, 
and  concealed  myself  in  the  laurel  plan¬ 
tation,  near  the  garden-gate.  After 
some  time,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  advancing  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate.  I  saw  that  it  was 
his  highness,  who  passed  on  to  the  road. 
Cautiously  emerging  from  my  hiding- 
place,  I  followed  him  at  some  distance, 
when  he  turned  suddenly  into  a  by-path 
which  led  towards  some  fields. 

“  Beyond  these,  surrounded  by  a  gar¬ 
den,  was  a  small  one-storied  house,  or 
villa,  the  front  of  which  was  covered 
with  creepers  in  full  bloom.  The  door 
was  opened  by  some  one  from  within  as 
the  prince  approached,  and  as  quickly 
closed  on  his  entrance. 

“  I  again  concealed  myself  amidst  some 
bushes,  and  ascertained  that  my  patron 
did  not  quit  the  place  for  several  hours. 
The  same  lengthened  visits  were  repeat¬ 
ed  daily  during  the  remainder  of  his  so¬ 
journ  at  Frascati.  I  could  gain  no  other 
information  regarding  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  than  that  it  had  been  taken  by  a 
stranger  some  months  previously  for  a 
lady,  who.«e  only  companion  was  an  el¬ 
derly  servant-woman,  of  a  very  reserved 
and  eceentric  disposition,  from  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  elicit  any  information 
regarding  her  own  or  her  mistress’s 
affairs.  My  resolution  was  now  taken. 

“  I  awaited  the  moment  of  my  mastei^’s 
departure  from  Frascati,  and,  disguising 
myself  as  a  Capuchin  friar,  I  went  to  the 
house  and  engaged  the  servant  in  conver¬ 
sation. 

“  ‘  I  have  travelled  far,’  I  said  to  her ; 
‘  I  am  footsore,  hungry,  and  thirsty ;  for 
the  love  of  Heaven  give  me  some  bread- 
and-w’ater.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  never  refuse  a  son  of  the 
Church,*  she  replied.  ‘  Step  in,  holy 
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father,  and  rest  in  the  hall,  whilst  you 
partake  of  the  refreshiueut  1  will  speedily 
prepare  for  you.” 

“  While  eating  the  cold  meat  and 
bread  with  which  she  supplied  me,  a 
young  girl,  beautiful  as  a  vision,  entered 
the  villa  from  a  garden  at  the  back.  She 
was,  apparently,  quite  unaware  as  she  did 
so  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  for  she 
started  and  looked  surprised  at  the  lirst 
sight  of  me,  but  on  observing  my  garb 
she  appeared  reiissured.” 

Beatrice  trembled  violently,  and  be¬ 
came  pale  as  marble  at  this  portion  of 
the  narration,  but  impatiently  beckoned 
to  Andrea  to  proceed. 

“This  charming  creature,  youthful 
and  fresh'as  Hebe,  was  rather  under  the 
middle  size,  and  slender  and  graceful  :is 
a  sylph.  Her  bright  golden  tresses  fell, 
in  their  natural  unrestrained  luxuriance, 
far  below  her  waist ;  her  large  liquid  blue 
eyes,  fringed  w'ith  long  lashes  much  dark¬ 
er  than  her  hair,  beamed  with  an  almost 
indefinable  sweetness  .and  modesty,  and 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  softness  .and  extreme  delicacy  of  her 
other  features.  A  skin  of  unrivalled 
fairness  w.as  relieved  from  insipidity  by 
the  brilliant  roseate  bloom  of  her  ciieelL 
Her  dress  w.a8  of  muslin,  of  a  hue  and 
texture  .adapted  to  the  fairy-like  charac¬ 
ter  of  her  beauty.  Her  small  white  hands 
held  up  the  comers  of  a  white  silk  apron, 
filled  with  roses,  lilies,  and  evergreens, 
freshly  culled  from  the  garden.  Her 
first  surprise  ended,  she  thus  .accosted 
me,  in  a  sweet  silvery  voice : 

“  ‘  Holy  father,  you  are  most  welcome 
to  the  rest  and  food  our  cottage  affords. 
You  seem  tired  and  wayworn.  Whither 
are  you  travelling  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Towards  Home,  fair  lady,  on  a 
mission  to  his  holiness,  from  the  superior 
of  my  monastery.’ 

“  ‘  May  (iod  speed  you,’  she  answered, 

‘  on  your  journey.  Take  with  you,  holy 
father,  a  slight  remembrance  of  us,’  giv- 
iug  me  some  of  the  fairest  flowers  from 
her  apr.on,  ‘  and  leave  us  your  blessing 
in  return.’ 

“  So  saying,  we  exchanged  salutations, 
and  I  saw  her  no  more.” 

Beatrice,  who  had-till  now  listened  to 
Andrea’s  recital  with  that  species  of  un¬ 
natural  calm  which  but  too  often  pre¬ 
cedes  a  violent  storm,  could  no  longer 
repress  the  manifestation  of  her  jealousy 


and  indignation.  Rising  from  her  seat, 
her  eyes  dilated  with  anger,  her  features 
convulsed  by  passion,  “  Andrea !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  if  you  be  faithful  to  your  alle¬ 
giance,  you  will  not  quit  this  apartment 
until  you  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
execute  all  my  commands  !  My  injured 
love  and  dignity,  the  insulted  honor  of 
my  family,  must  be  vindicated!  Your 
master  is  th.at  worst  of  traitors — a  domes¬ 
tic  one  !  lie  Inas  ti)r8.aken  and  betrayed 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  ;  from  henceforth 
I  tear  his  image  from  my  heart !  My 
outraged  feelings  shall  be  avenged,  or  I 
will  die  in  the  attempt  1  ” 

Poor  Vanozzi  in  vain  endeavored  to 
allay  the  storm  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  bosom  of  the  princess — vainly  did  he 
beseech  her  to  pause,  and  to  make  inqui¬ 
ry,  ere  she  carried  out  her  fatal  purjiose. 
The  evidence  of  her  husband’s  disloyal¬ 
ty  was  to  her  as  certain  .as  truth  itself; 
and  Andrea,  ere  he  was  jiermitted  to 
leave  her  presence,  was  persuaded  to 
bind  himself  by  the  required  oath. 

TUB  A1)BI-:8S  or  ST.  URSULA. 

Two  d.ays  .after  the  required  oath  had 
been  taken  by  Vanozzi,  the  beautiful 
maiden  of  Frascati  was  engaged  in  tend¬ 
ing  her  flowers,  when  two  men  habited 
in  large  cloaks  and  slouched  hats  de¬ 
scended  from  a  carriage  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  little  villa.  They  walked 
rapidly  but  stealthily  towards  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  as  they  reached  the  gate  one 
of  them  concealed  himself  .amongst  the 
trees,  whilst  his  companion  entered  and 
advanced  towards  the  maiden,  who  was 
ill  the  act  of  gathering  violets.  On  hear¬ 
ing  a  footstep  behind  her,  she  rose  quick¬ 
ly  from  her  occupation,  and  addressed 
an  inquiring  look  towards  the  stranger. 
Her  sweet  smile  as  she  did  so,  her  ingen¬ 
uous  expression,  and  blooming  though 
fragile  beauty,  were  so  many  appeals  to 
his  interest  and  compassion;  but  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  nevertheless,  to  draw  from  be¬ 
neath  the  folds  of  his  mantle  a  sealed 
packet,  which  he  presented  to  her,  say- 

ing:  •  ^  , 

“  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  you, 
signorina,  from  the  Principessa  Giusti- 
niaui.” 

“From  whom?”  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  the  greatest  suqirise.  “  I  know  no 
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lady  of  that  name ;  it  cannot  be  intend¬ 
ed  for  me.” 

“There  ia  no  mistake,  rest  assured,” 
replied  the  messenger,  with  an  austerity 
of  tone  and  demeanor  that  at  once  im- 
arted  a  disquieting  influence  to  the 
eart  of  the  fair  girl. 

She  proceeded  w'ithout  further  demur 
to  open  the  packet  so  pertinaciously  pre¬ 
sented  to  her,  and  read  the  following 
lines : 

“  You  are  either  the  innocent  victim 
of  the  basest  deceit,  or  the  accomplice 
of  one  of  the  most  unworthy  of  men. 
Whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  of 
your  guilt,  you  have  been  the  unhappy 
instivimcnt  of  misery  and  dishonor  to  a 
once  happy  wife,  and  to  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  house. 

“  For  injuries  such  as  these  prepare 
to  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  life !  Repine 
not  at  this  just  decree.  You  owe  your 
untimely  fate  to  the  cavaliere  whose  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  you  are  known  to  me, 
and  who  is  no  other  than  the  Prince 
Giustiniani,  my  husband.” 

As  the  maiden  perused  the  letter  the 
eyes  of  the  messenger  were  riveted  upon 
her,  and  failed  not  to  detect  as  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  astonishment,  consternation, 
and  terror  which,  by  turns,  depicted 
themselves  on  her  expressive  counte¬ 
nance  ;  while,  as  the  final  sentence  met 
her  eye,  her  emotion  powerfully  in¬ 
creased,  the  color  fled  from  her  cheek 
and  lip,  and  she  fainted.  The  timely  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  messenger  saved  her 
from  falling  to  the  ground. 

A  severe  struggle  ensued  in  the  breast 
of  Vanozzi — for  it  was  no  other  than  the 
secretary  who  had  brought  the  cruel  let¬ 
ter — as  he  gazed  upon  the  now'  insensi¬ 
ble  girl.  The  genuine  surprise  she  had 
manifested  on  its  receipt,  and  during 
her  perusal  of  it,  convinced  him  that  she 
had  been  the  dupe,  not  the  willing  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  Prince.  Her  youth  and 
beauty,  too,  pleaded  powerfully  for  her 
life  with  his  naturally  humane  heart; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  duty  to  his 
mistress  and  his  sense  of  her  wrongs, 
urged  him  to  the  performance  of  the 
oath  she  had  elicited  from  him.  A 
compromise  with  his  conscience  sug¬ 
gested  itself  for  his  partial  absolution 
from  that  fatal  vow.  He  resolved  to 
fulfil  the  spirit  though  not  the  letter  of 
his  oath.  He  would  remove  the  rival 
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of  his  mistress  forever  from  her  path  by 
immuring  her  in  a  convent,  and  would 
thus  spare  the  life  of  one  whom  he  now 
believed  to  be  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  His  heart  w'as  relieved  from  a 
heavy  burden  when  he  had  formed  this 
resolution.  He  then  gave  the  precon¬ 
certed  signal  to  his  companion,  w'ho 
came  rapidly  to  his  as-sistance. 

“Now  is  the  moment,”  he  w’hispered 
to  him,  “  to  perform  our  task,  for  in  an¬ 
other  half  hour  the  servant’s  mission  to 
the  village  will  be  ended,  and  we  must 
not  be  found  here.” 

His  companion,  on  this  order,  took 
from  his  pocket  a  large  pair  of  scissors, 
with  which  he  had  l>een  previously  in¬ 
structed  to  provide  himself,  and  severed 
the  beautiful  golden  tresses  which  form¬ 
ed  so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  the 
poor  girl’s  person. 

They  then  carried  her  through  the 
garden,  and,  placing  her  in  the  carriage 
in  which  they  had  arrived,  V anozzi  seat¬ 
ed  himself  by  her  side,  while  his  com¬ 
panion  mounted  the  box.  This  man 
was  one  of  those  hired  assassins  who 
may  easily  be  found  in  Italy  to  commit 
crime  for  the  sake  of  gold,  and  who  had 
pledged  himself  to  carry  out  all  the  in¬ 
structions  which  might  be  given  him  by 
Vanozzi,  without  being  jireviously  en¬ 
lightened  by  his  employer  as  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  services  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  perfonn.  The  driver  of  the 
carriage  was  directed  by  Vanozzi  to  re¬ 
pair  with  all  speed  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Ursula,  distant  but  a  few  miles  from 
Frascati.  The  superior  was  a  near  rel- 
.ative  of  Vanozzi,  on  whose  prudence  he 
knew  that  he  could  surely  rely  for  the 
preservation  of  his  secret,  as  also  on  her 
proving  a  kind  and  careful  guardian  to 
the  unhappy  girl,  lire  shock  which  had 
so  rudely  and  mercilessly  assailed 
her  nerves  was  not  easily  overcome ; 
and  during  her  journey,  a  succession  of 
alarming  fainting  fits  had  given  full  and 
anxious  occupation  to  her  companion. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  convent  Vanozzi 
had  speedily  ensured  for  her  the  assidu¬ 
ous  care  of  the  nuns,  while,  closeted 
w’ith  the  abbess,  he  communicated  to 
her  the  particulai-s  of  the  thrilling 
events  w’hich  had  occasioned  his  visit, 
and  the  incarceration  of  the  newly- 
arrived  novice.  Deeply  interested  m 
his  recital,  the  abbess  promised  to  draw 
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from  the  unhappy  captive — for  such  she 
may  well  now  be  styled — the  avowal  of 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  prince,  and  to 
transmit  the  details  to  him. 

There  still  remained  an  odious  office 
to  perform,  and  one  which  involved  de¬ 
ception,  for,  at  present,  Andrea  dared 
not  divulge  to  tlie  princess  the  mercy 
he  had  shown  to  lier  rival. 

His  impression  of  her  innocence  being 
strong,  he  ventured  to  hope  that  some 
reliable  evidence  might  be  brought  to 
light  to  establish  it ;  which,  together 
w’ith  the  softening  influence  of  time  on 
the  angry  and  excited  ^)assions  of  his 
mistress,  would  enable  him,  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  day,  to  reveal  a  secret  w’hich  she 
might  then  hail  with  thankfulness  and 
joy. 

Some  hours  elapsed  after  her  arrival 
at  the  convent  ere  the  poor  girl  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  restored  to  comprehend  the  sad 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
destiny. 

lieturning  consciousness  brought  with 
it  at  first  a  dim,  confused  recollection  of 
a  great  woe  that  had  stricken  her. 
When  able  to  look  around  her,  all  th.at 
presented  itself  to  her  sight  was  strange 
and  new.  She  had  become  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  a  small  and  dismal  cell,  which 
contained  but  few  articles  of  furniture, 
and  those  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  con¬ 
struction.  As  her  eyes  w’andered  from 
one  object  to  another,  in  bewildering 
amazement,  a  sense  of  the  fatal  events 
croivded  into  the  last  few  hours  began 
to  dawn  upon  her  mind ;  and,  as  she 
turned  her  weary  head  upon  her  pillow, 
a  sudden  startling  discovery  of  the  loss 
she  had  sustained  revealed  the  full  horror 
of  her  situation.  A  flood  of  tears  came 
•at  this  crisis  to  the  relief  of  her  feelings, 
while  the  sad  tenor  of  her  thoughts  was 
arrested  by  seeing  the  door  of  her  cell 
oi>en.  A  nun,  clad  in  white  garments, 
entering,  stepped  noiselessly  up  to  her 
pallet,  and,  seating  herself  hy  iier  side, 
administered  some  restoratives  which 
she  had  brought  with  her,  while  she  be¬ 
gan  to  speak  u’ords  of  consolation  to  the 
afflicted  girl. 

A  tenderness  and  gentleness  of  manner, 
a  face  full  of  sympathy  and  generous 
pity,  were  not  without  their  soothing 
and  immediate  effect  on  the  distracted 
mind  of  the  maiden. 


“You  see  in  me,  my  daughter,”  said 
the  nun,  “  the  abbess  of  the  convent  of 
our  holy  St.  Ursula — one  whom  charity 
has  taught  to  be  loving  and  merciful  to 
the  weak  and  erring.  Your  life,  which 
has  been  menaced,  has  been  mercifully 
spared  to  yon  through  the  compassion 
of  the  agent  employed  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Take  comfort,  then,  my  child,  and 
fear  not  for  their  molestation.  Relieve 
your  burdened  conscience  by  the  recital 
of  your  trials  and  misfortunes.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  born  to  sorrow  and  trou¬ 
ble  in  this  world,  but  that  the  door  of 
repentance  and  consolation  is  open  to 
all.  My  heart  warms  to  one  so  young 
and  unhappy.  I  feel  assured,  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  you  must  be  a  victim  of  the 
wickedness  of  others.  N ature  cannot  be 
BO  untrue  to  herself  as  to  clothe  a  heart 
of  guile  in  the  garb  of  so  much  innocence 
and  modesty.” 

The  reassuring  words,  the  feeling  ten¬ 
derness  and  compassion  of  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  they  were  addressed  to 
her,  were  like  balm  to  the  wounded  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  poor  maiden.  The  abbess 
seemed  to  her  like  a  ministering  angel, 
sent  to  support  her  in  her  mortal  conflict. 
Her  tears,  which  had  before  been  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  her  despair,  now  fell  sooth¬ 
ingly — like  the  gentle  showers  which 
refresh  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  sun¬ 
shine. 

With  a  heart  full  to  overflowing,  she 
seized  the  willing  hand  of  the  good  ab¬ 
bess  between  her  own,  and  bathed  it 
with  the  warm  tears  of  gratitude,  say- 
ing : 

“  May  Heaven  reward  the  angelic 
goodness  which  thus  commiserates  mis¬ 
fortune  and  judges  mercifully  of  others! 
When  you  have  heard  my  sad  story, 
holy  mother,  you  will  learn  that  I  am, 
indeed,  a  child  of  sorrow,  and  will  fully, 
I  am  sure,  acquit  me  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  my  charge. 

AOXES  BEACCHAIIP’S  STORY. 

“INIy  name  is  Agnes  Beauchamp.  I 
was  born  of  English  parents  of  wealth 
and  position.  I  was  just  twelve  years  of 
age  when  they  took  me  with  them  on  a 
journey  through  Italy. 

“  Well  do  I  remember,  young  as  I 
then  was,  the  pleasure  .and  lively  interest 
with  which  I  embarked  on  a  visit  to  the 
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bright  land,  o’er  which  history  and  na¬ 
ture  have  shed  so  great  a  charm.  My 
father  had  carefully  superintended  the 
mode  of  my  education,  and  I  had  already 
gained  a  fair  stock  of  knowledge  for  my 
years. 

“We  landed  at  Naples,  and  spent  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  acquainting  ourselves  with 
the  rare  and  varied  objects  of  interest 
which  there  fe.a.«!t  the  eye  and  mind  of 
the  traveller.  We  had  deferred  to  the 
last  week  of  our  sojourn  there  a  visit  to 
the  ruins  of  Passtum. 

“Banditti  were  known  occasionally, 
and  even  recently,  to  have  attacked 
travellers  in  that  neighborhood ;  but  we 
reached  them  in  safety,  though  with 
some  trepidation.  My  fother  had  armed 
himself,  though  he  had  been  previously 
warned  that  any  opposition,  in  the  event 
of  an  attack,  would  be  fraught  with  the 
most  imminent  peril.  W e  were  engaged 
in  viewing  the  grandeur  of  these  impres¬ 
sive  monuments  with  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  religious  awe  and  venera¬ 
tion,  when  a  band  of  armed  banditti 
burst  suddenly  upon  us  from  behind  the 
columns  of  the  sm.aller  temple,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  seize  my  mother  and 
myself.  They  appro.ached  my  father 
more  cautiously,  seeing  that  he  was 
armed,  but  ordered  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms  and  surrender  himself.  Tliis 
he  not  only  refused  to  do,  but  presented 
his  pistol  at  the  villain  who  had  laid  vio¬ 
lent  hands  on  my  mother,  and  fired. 
]SIi8sing  his  aim  in  the  confusion  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment,  the  ball  struck 
iny  poor  mother,  .and  killed  her  on  the 
spot.  A  blow,  dealt  at  his  head  by  a  ruf¬ 
fian  who  had  skulked  behind  him,  levelled 
him  w'ith  the  earth.  After  witnessing 
this  fearful  scene,  which  for  the  time  de¬ 
prived  me  of  consciousness,  I  was  carried 
off  by  the  brigands  far  away  into  the 
mountains,  .and  delivered  to  their  chief, 
whose  marked  su|>criority  over  his  more 
ferocious  companions  could  but  lead  to 
the  inference  that  he  had  seen  better 
days.  lie  treated  me  with  every  kind¬ 
ness  and  pity,  and  conveying  me  another 
day’s  journey  into  the  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  placed  me  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  wife,  a  kind  and  gentle 
erson,  who,  too,  seemed  to  love  me  as 
er  own  daughter.  Everything  that 
could  contribute  to  my  amusement,  and 
tend  to  lessen  the  monotony  and  dulness 
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of  a  sojourn  so  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  was  procured  for  me.  At  length 
I  became  so  habituated  to  the  solitude 
and  wild  scenery  in  which  I  lived  as  to 
have  become  reconciled,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  my  fate,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  lent  a  new  interest  to  my  exis¬ 
tence,  and  which  led  eventually  to  my 
return  to  civilized  life.  The  brigands 
had  captured  another  prisoner.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  surprise  and  joy  with 
which  I  hailed  the  advent  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  stranger  who  had  been  thus  sud¬ 
denly  .and  unexpectedly  transferred  to 
my  lonely  mountain  home. 

“  IMy  intercourse  with  the  cajftive  had, 
how'ever,  its  strict  limits,  which  at  first 
were  vigilantly  maintained  by  the  bri¬ 
gand’s  wife ;  but  comp.assion  for  my  lone¬ 
liness  caused  her,  .at  times,  to  rela.v  the 
discipline  which  regulated  my  opportu¬ 
nities  of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
him. 

“I  endeavored  to  elicit  the  name  of 
my  fellow-prisoner,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  it  was  Gonzaga;  but  he  evaded 
every  .allusion,  on  my  part,  to  his  history. 
By  degrees,  as  we  became  better  acquain¬ 
ted,  I  made  known  to  him  my  8.ad  adven¬ 
ture,  and  from  that  period  the  formal 
courtesy  which  he  had  previously  ob¬ 
served  towards  me  was  exchanged  for 
the  manifestation  of  a  lively  interest  and 
regard.  I  lent  him  my  book  and  guitar 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  his  soli¬ 
tude,  but  he  appejired  frequently  melan¬ 
choly  and  abstracted.” 

“  Poor  girl !  ”  said  the  abbess,  inter¬ 
rupting  her,  “  surely  frequent  compan¬ 
ionship  under  such  circumstances  must 
have  elicited  sympathies  dangerous  to 
your  happiness !  ” 

Agnes  blushed  deeply  and  averted 
her  eyes  from  the  searching  glance  of 
the  superior  when  this  observation  was 
addressed  to  her,  but  after  a  brief  pause, 
she  answered: 

“The  delicate  respect  which  m.arked 
the  manner  of  Gonzaga  towards  me,  and 
also  a  certain  reserve,  amounting  at 
times  to  coldness,  served  to  check  the 
indulgence  of  such  feelings,  holy  mother; 
but  my  admiration  and  esteem  daily  in¬ 
creased  for  him  as  I  became  better 
acquainted  with  his  good  qualities. 

“  Meantime  my  strange  life  and  long 
captivity  had  inspired  me  with  a  roman¬ 
tic  love  of  adventure.  How  glorious 
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would  it  be,  I  thought,  to  be  the  liberator 
of  my  captive  friend.  I  nourished  this 
idea  secretly  at  first,  but  being  at  length 
prepared  to  run  every  risk  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  my  design,  I  imparted  my 
purpose  to  Gonzaga.  lie  eagerly  en¬ 
couraged  me  in  my  plans,  promising  me, 
as  his  deliverer  and  the  companion  of 
his  fiight,  his  lasting  protection  and 
friendship.  An  opportunity  soon  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  which  gave  me  hope  of 
success.  One  night,  while  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  asleep,  I  overheard  a  con- 
vers-atiou  between  the  brigand-chief  and 
his  wife. 

“  He  told  her  that  an  English  noble¬ 
man  of  wealth  w’as  about  to  start  from 
Naples,  on  his  route  to  Rome,  and  that 
he  and  his  band  were  intent  upon  secu¬ 
ring  the  rich  booty  he  tvas  expected  to 
carry  with  him. 

“  liy  concentrating  their  whole  force 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Terracina,  they 
hoped  to  succeed  in  their  daring  enter¬ 
prise.  Meanwhile,  the  brigand  impres¬ 
sed  upon  his  wife  the  urgent  necessity 
for  secrecy  regarding  the  absence  of  the 
guard  from  the  gate,  the  key  of  which 
w,a.s  to  be  deposited  in  a  secret  recess  of 
the  temple — known  only  to  themselves — 
until  the  day  of  their  return. 

“  I  soon  contrived  to  acquaint  Gonz.aga 
with  this  fortunate  event,  and  our  plans 
were  forthwith  concerted  for  our  escape. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  goatherd,  who  lived 
in  a  solitary  hut  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  was  to  bo  bribed  by  Gonzaga  to 
conduct  us  on  our  journey  to  Baccano. 
Our  excitement  and  trepidation  may  well 
be  imagined  when  the  eventful  night 
arrived.  With  intense  anxiety  I  watched 
and  waited.  No  sooner  was  our  Cer¬ 
berus  soundly  asleep,  th.an  to  seize  the 
key  and  give  the  signal  to  my  companion 
for  our  instant  flight,  were  tasks  which 
I  performed  without  delay. 

“  Descending  the  steps  with  noiseless 
precipitation  we  reached  the  gate  in 
safety.  To  unlock  it  was  a  work  of  some 
difficulty,  but  haring  finally  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  we  ran  down  the  steep  path 
conducting  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  reached  the  humble  dwelling  of  the 
goatkerd,  panting  and  out  of  breath  with 
our  exertion.  The  old  man  was  at  first 
akirmed  with  the  abruptness  of  our  en¬ 
try  into  his  hut,  but  Gonzaga  took  him 
aside,  and  communicating  something  of 


a  private  nature  to  him,  he  immediately 
assented  to  become  our  guide. 

“  After  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  on 
the  fourth  day  after  quitting  the  temple 
we  reached  Baccano,  where  we  luckily 
found  an  empty  return  carriage  on  its 
way  to  Rome.  We  entered  it,  and 
reached  the  city  by  daylight,  and  with¬ 
out  further  adventure. 

“The  driver  was  ordered  to  take  us 
to  a  quiet  street,  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
city,  where  dwelt  a  favorite  and  faithful 
attendant  of  the  deceased  mother  of 
Gonzaga,  to  whose  care  he  at  once  con¬ 
fided  me,  instructing  her — after  allowing 
me  a  few  days  for  repose — to  convey  me 
to  Frascati,  and  there  to  remain  with 
me.  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  some 
weeks,  after  which  he  visited  me  at 
various  intervals.  He  then  apprised  me 
that  he  had  written  to  a  powerful  friend 
of  his  in  England,  concerning  myself  and 
my  misfortunes,  and  hojied,  eventually, 
to  gain  some  clue  to  my  remaining  rela¬ 
tives.” 

The  abbess  had  listened  wdth  profound 
attention  to  this  recital,  and  at  its  close 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its 
entire  truthfulness,  and  of  the  unblem¬ 
ished  purity  of  the  maiden. 

“You  are  now,  my  daughter,”  she 
said,  “  aware  of  the  real  name  and  rank 
of  your  generous  protector ;  his  conduct 
towards  yourself  proclaims  him  to  bo  a 
noble-minded  and  virtuous  man,  but  he 
has  committed  a  grave  error  in  with¬ 
holding  his  confidence  from  his  wife,  an<l 
one  that  I  fear  and  foresee  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  still  more  fatal  results  than 
those  which  have  already  ensued.  I  will, 
however,  take  immediate  steps  to  avert 
as  much  of  the  evil  consequences  as  I 
can.  Meanwhile,  my  daughter,  rest  here 
tranquilly  for  awhile,  and  have  faith  in 
the  mercy  which  forsakes  not  the  widow 
and  the  orjihan.  If  you  have  been  the 
unhappy  cause  of  mischief  to  othere, 
you  have  at  least  consolation  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  your  own  innocence.” 

THE  CASKET. 

The  interval  of  the  secretary’s  absence- 
on  his  dreadful  mission  had  been  passed 
hy  Beatrice  in  a  delirium  of  feverish 
restlessness  and  impatience.  Not  only 
had  the  constant  brooding  over  her  own 
miseries  excluded  all  consideration  for 
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others  from  her  thoughts,  but  it  was  con¬ 
tinually  feeding  her  appetite  for  rerenge. 

When  VanoMi  arrived,  Iter  fears  lest 
the  aocompHshment  of  her  design  should 
hare  been  frustrated,  made  her  hesitate 
to  question  him  on  his  success.  Vanozzi, 
however,  anticipated  her  inquiries  bv 
drawing  a  packet  from  his  vest,  which 
he  presented  to  her.  Her  countenance, 
which  for  some  time  past  had  lost  its 
habitually  radiant  and  joyous  expression, 
sparkled  with  vindictive  triumph  as  she 
received  it. 

“  Here  is  the  pledge,  madam,”  said 
Vanozzi,  “that  your  rival  has  paid  the 
penalty  of  her  offences!  You  have 
nothing  further  to  fear  from  her  machi¬ 
nations  against  your  peace  !  ” 

“  Heaven  may  forgive  her,  but  I  never 
will !  ”  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  un¬ 
bridled  passion.  “She  has mt*t  with  the 
just  reward  of  her  crimes,  and  now  will 
I  prepare  for  the  still  greater  criminal, 
who  nas  trampled  my  affection  to  scorn, 
the  fitting  punishment  of  his  treason !  ” 

So  sajnng,  and  grasping  convulsively 
the  packet  which  she  held  in  her  hand 
with  an  air  of  unmitigated  fury,  she  left 
the  astonished  Andrea  to  the  bitterness 
of  his  own  reflections. 

“  Can  this  be  indeed,”  he  soliloquized, 
“  the  once  happy,  dignified  woman 
whom  1  proudly  acknowledged  as  my 
mistress  ?  Oh,  jealousv !  jealousy  !  how 
fearful  are  thy  workings,  when  thou 
canst  thus  transform  the  gentle  nature 
of  the  softer  sex  !  ” 

Though  Vanozzi  knew  something  of 
the  effects  of  that  devouring  passion  on 
Italian  bloo<l,  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  extent  to  w'hich  it  might  be  carried 
in  this  instance. 

He  bad  anticipated  that,  when  assured 
of  the  death  of  her  rival,  the  princess 
would  manifest  some  token  of  a  relent¬ 
ing  spirit.  Least  of  all  had  he  calcula¬ 
ted  on  the  savage  exultation  with  which 
she  could  bear  to  contemplate  the  com¬ 
ing  misery  of  her  husband.  The  secre¬ 
tary  as  yet  knew’  not  in  what  manner, 
nor  when,  the  final  blow’  w’as  to  be 
aimed  at  the  unsuspecting  prince;  but 
he  was  not  destined  to  remain  lon^  in 
ignorance.  The  ftte  day  of  Giustiniani, 
to  be  commemorated  on  the  morrow’, 
was  selected  by  Beatrice  for  the  con¬ 
summation  of  her  vengeance.  On  en¬ 
tering  his  library  at  an  early  hour  that 


[June, 

morning,  he  espied  a  package  on  his 
writing-table,  addressed  to  him  in  the 
handwriting  of  his  wife.  It  proved  to 
be  a  small  box  of  precious  wood,  to 
which  the  key  was  appended.  Having 
unlocked  it,  he  found  that  it  contained 
an  enamelled  casket.  His  surprise  was 
as  great  as  his  annoyance,  for  this  very 
casket  he  had  presented  to  Beatrice  on 
their  wedding-day.  What  could  it 
mean  ? 

Stimulated  by  curiosity,  he  pressed 
the  spring ;  the  lid  flew  open.  Within 
was  a  packet  and  a  sealed  letter.  His 
impatience  increased  os  he  opened  paper 
after  paper. 

With  growing  anxiety  he  removed  the 
last,  and  stared  in  alarm  at  the  object 
which  met  his  view’ — a  long,  thick  iiia-ss 
of  bright  golden  locks  ! 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  fatal  gift  suf¬ 
ficed.  The  owner  of  the  severed  tresses 
was  unmistakable ! 

A  fearful  misgiving  took  possession  of 
his  soul.  Ho  tore  open  the  letter,  and 
ren<l  as  follows: 

“  Behold  the  just  reward  of  treason 
to  a  faithful  loving  wife  !  My  rival  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  her  offences !  Trea¬ 
sure,  then,  all  that  now  remains  to  you 
of  so  unw’orthy  a  connection  !  ” 

A  thrill  of  horror  cre])t  through  the 
frame  of  Giustiniani  as  he  realized  the 
full  meaning  of  these  lines.  His  senses 
forsook  him  utterly,  and  he  fell  prostrate 
on  the  floor. 

His  valet,  entering  the  library  soon 
afterwards,  found  his  master  in  this  in¬ 
sensible  condition.  Every  restorative 
failed  for  hours  to  recover  him.  When 
at  length  consciousness  returned,  reason 
had  forsaken  him,  and  in  this  hopeless 
state  he  continued  for  many  weary 
months. 

Meanwhile,  the  abbess  of  St.  Ursula 
had  transmitted  to  the  secretary  the 
particulars  revealed  to  her  by  Agnes 
Beauchamp  of  her  acquaintance  with 
the  prencipe  and  of  her  own  history. 
These  tidings,  however,  had  unhappily 
reached  him  too  late  to  avert  the  fatal 
consequences  which  the  precipitate  and 
vindictive  conduct  of  Beatrice  had  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  beiiold 
the  pitiable  result  on  the  husband  she 
had  fondly  loved,  than  she  was  awa¬ 
kened  to  a  sense  of  her  madness.  The 
demon  within  was  at  once  quelled  by 
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the  touching  spectacle  before  her.  Her 
love  for  him,  with  all  its  tender  associa¬ 
tions,  returned  with  its  former  intensity. 
She  would  now  have  given  the  world  to 
recall  her  rival  to  life,  to  have  spared 
her  husband  his  suiferings. 

Vanozzi,  beside  himself  with  grief, 
took  immediate  advantage  of  this  frame 
of  mind  in  the  princess  to  confess  to  her 
that  Agnes  Beauchamp  still  lived.  By 
degrees  he  disclosed  the  facts  which  so 
fully  exonerated  her  supposed  rival  and 
the  prince,  while  they  served  also  to 
justify  his  own  conduct. 

The  grief  and  remorse  of  Beatrice 
knew  no  bounds  when  convinced,  as  she 
now  was,  of  the  entire  innocence  of  the 
objects  of  her  vengeance.  The  know¬ 
ledge  that  her  rival  still  lived,  whatever 
parti.al  relief  it  might  afford  to  her  tor¬ 
tured  spirit,  w.-is,  ^as  !  ineffectual  to  re¬ 
move  the  sting  of  self-reproach  from  her 
burdened  conscience.  Meanwhile,  the 
fatal  passions  which  had  so  long  exer¬ 
cised  their  resistless  sway  over  her  mind 
and  actions  had  left  their  visible  traces 
on  her  health  and  person.  A  terrible 
lesson  was  daily  before  her  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  condition  of  her  husband.  The 
anxious  w'atching,  too,  w'hich  now  de¬ 
volved  upon  her,  her  remorse,  grief,  and 
bitter  self-humiliation,  were  gradually 
undermijiiiig  her  constitution.  A  secret 
conviction  that  her  days  were  numbered 
stole  upon  her,  and  she  desired  to  live 
only  till  the  restoration  of  Francesco 
should  ensure  her  his  forgiveness. 

Beatrice’s  wish  was  granted,  and  her 
devotion  rewarded  after  a  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  interval.  She  then  witnessed  the 
dawn  of  her  husband’s  returning  reason. 
Still,  not  a  word  escaped  him  regarding 
the  past  tragic  events.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  recollection  connected 
with  them  had,  during  the  jHjriod  of  his 
long  mental  aberration,  faded  from  his 
memory,  or  that  it  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  renewed  tenderness  of  his  wife. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  period  of  probation 
for  poor  Beatrice,  during  w'hich  her  suf¬ 
ferings  might  be  said  to  have  expi.ated 
her  offences.  She  as  yet  dreaded  the 
effect  of  any  allusion  to  the  stibject  on 
her  husband,  anxiously  as  she  wished  to 
assure  him  of  the  existence  of  Agnes. 
As  he  gained  strength,  Vanozzi  advised 
her  to  admit  to  his  presence  the  woman 
W'ho  had  attended  upon  Agnes  at  Fras¬ 


cati  This  faithful  creature  had  been  well- 
nigh  distracted  on  discovering  the  disap- 
}>earance  of  her  charge,  but  the  thought¬ 
ful  girl  had  taken  early  measures  to  re¬ 
lieve  her  fears.  With  the  consent  of  the 
princess,  she  now  came  to  the  palazzo 
with  a  message  from  Agnes  to  the  prince, 
and  with  a  bouquet  of  such  flowers  as  she 
had  delighted  in  at  Frascati.  The  sight 
of  this  woman,  the  message,  and  the 
flowers,  were  as  so  many  tokens  to 
Francesco  that  the  vision  which  had 
haunted  him  in  his  sickness  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  disordered  brain. 

A  fatal  reaction  took  place  in  the 
health  of  Beatrice  with  a  cessation  of 
the  necessity  for  further  exertion,  and 
she  was  now  wholly  confined  to  her 
couch.  Her  pale  w'orn  face  and  attenu¬ 
ated  figure  had  already  alarmed  Fran¬ 
cesco.  As  she  felt  her  end  approach, 
she  summoned  him  to  her  sick  chamber, 
and  placing  a  paper  in  his  hands,  she 
addressed  him  in  broken  accents : 

“  When  the  tomb  has  closed  over  my 
mortal  remains,  my  Francesco,”  she  said, 
in  a  feeble  voice,  “  then  read  this  ))aper, 
and  promise  to  fulfil  my  dying  wish,  and 
to  forgive  my  errors  and  frailties.” 

Francesco  supported  his  dying  wife  in 
his  arms ;  his  heart  was  too  lull  for  utter¬ 
ance,  and  ns  he  bestow'ed  on  her  a  last 
embrace,  in  .aBsurance  of  his  love  and 
compliance,  her  spirit  fled  without  a  sigh 
orstruggle.  Her  last  moments  had  been 
]»e.aceful  and  tranquil,  for  she  died  in 
penitence  and  faith. 

When  the  funer.al  rites  were  ended, 
Francesco,  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet, 
jwrused  a  document  now  hallowed  by 
death.  It  contained  a  full  and  unreserv¬ 
ed  confessiou  of  her  guilt,  and  ended 
thus : 

“A  broken  heart,  my  Francesco,  Is  all 
that  your  unhappy  wife  can  offer  as  an 
atonement  for  her  offences.  She  dies 
assured  of  your  forgiveness,  and  has  one 
last  request  to  make  you,  that  you  will 
unite  your  destiny  with  that  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  maiden  who  so  ill  deserved  the 
fate  she  had  prepared  for  her.” 

After  such  a  lapse  of  time  as  feeling 
and  decency  permitted,  Francesco  pre¬ 
pared  to  fulfil  the  dying  injunction  of  his 
wife,  by  paying  his  first  visit  to  Agnes 
since  her  admission  into  the  convent. 
She  had  felt  no  desire,  during  Frances¬ 
co’s  illness,  to  quit  the  kind  guardianship 
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of  the  abbess  of  St  Ursula,  under  whose 
care  her  health  h.ad  become  reinstated. 
Vanozzi  had  apprised  her  of  all  the 
thrilling  events  which  had  intervened. 
Her  anxiety  during  the  illness  of  the 
prince  had  been  n.aturally  great,  and 
since  the  death  of  his  wife  certain  tender 
feelings  of  sympathy,  which  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  period  of  their  acquaintance  she  had 
so  effectually  labored  to  suppress,  were 
now  paramount  and  bound  up  with  her 
existence.  Francesco,  therefore,  found 
her  diMx>sed  to  listen  favorably  to  his 
suit.  The  mournful  reminiscences  that 
were  inseparable  from  the  Palazzo  Gius- 
tiniani  determined  the  prince  to  quit 
Romo  for  a  while.  After  the  j>rivate 
performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
he  carried  his  bride  to  England,  where 
fresh  happiness  awaited  her  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  relatives  of  her  deceased 
parents.  After  an  interval  of  two  years, 
Francesco  returned  with  his  now  ^ppy 
wife,  and  took  jwssession  of  his  palazzo. 
The  hand  of  time  had  softened  the  recol¬ 
lections  connected  with  his  former  resi¬ 
dence  within  its  walls.  The  high-toned 
moral  ch.aracter  of  the  prince,  so  far 
above  the  standard  of  his  countrymen  in 
general,  together  with  his  excellent  tem- 

Cer  and  amiable  disposition,  proved  the 
asis  of  lasting  happiness  to  Agnes.  All 
allusion  to  the  tragic  events  of  the  past 
was  by  tacit  and  mutual  consent  carefully 
avoide<l  lietwecn  them,  but  in  the  quix¬ 
otic  sensitiveness  of  Fr.anoe8co  to  the 
smallest  suspicion  derogatory  to  his  hon¬ 
or,  Agnes  read  the  explan.ation  of  his 
former  strange  reserve  toward  Heatrice. 
This  conduct  she  did  not  attempt  to  jus¬ 
tify,  but  since  hi.s  acquaintance  with  her¬ 
self  had  been  formed  under  such  romantic 
circumstances,  it  was  apparent  that 
Francesco  ha<i  doubted  the  ability  of  the 
jealous  Bojitrice  to  be  informed  of  it 
without  mistrusting  his  fidelitv. 

It  was  doubtless  the  rememliirance  of 
his  error  which  more  especially  clouded 
the  fine  features  of  Giustiniani  at  times, 
but  the  sunshine  of  his  gentle  wife’s 
presence  seldom  failed  to  disjwrse  the 
gloom  as  rapidly  as  it  appeared. 


London  Qaarterl^  Review. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

(Contlnned  aom  page  46S) 

Skuvia  is  one  of  the  few'  countries 
whose  revenues  exceed  expenses.  In  all 
that  concerns  the  relations  of  classes, 
local  police,  taxation,  distribution  of  la¬ 
bor,  communal  organization,  etc.,  the 
instincts  of  this  little  people  are  admi¬ 
rable.  The  present  Prince  Michael  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  father's  abilities 
and  ambition.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  bands  of  the  Servians  scattered  in 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia  appeared  in  arms 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkan  Last 
summer,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  Bul¬ 
garians  to  follow  their  example.  The 
attempt,  coinchling  as  it  did  with  the 
struggle  in  Crete,  might  have  had  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  but  for  the  conflicting 
views  of  Koumans,  Sorvi.ana,  and  Greeks. 
All  three  fiarties  would  fain  persuade  the 
Bulgarians  to  throw'  off  the  Turkish 
yoke,  but  each  of  the  three  is  equally 
bent  upon  annexing  liberated  Bulgaria 
to  itself.  As  the  Vienna  correspondent 
of  the  Times  justly  say.s,  there  are  both 
in  Turkey  and  in  Austria  a  number  of 
antagonistic  forces  at  w’ork,  the  real 
strength  and  vitality  of  which  no  one  c.an 
calculate,  but  which  each  faction  certain¬ 
ly  overestimates ;  and  it  is  their  several 
pretensions  w’hich  hinder  the  Christian 
populations  of  Turkey  from  working  out 
the  problem  of  deliverance  for  them¬ 
selves. 

A  recent  American  tfaveller  speaks  in 
the  following  terms  of  the  Christians  of 
Old  Servia,  who  are  still  exjwsed  to  the 
double  tyranny  of  the  Porte  and  the 
Greek  bishops :  “  Suffering  under  the 
galling  despotism  of  the  Turk ;  educ.a- 
ting  their  children  almost  in  secret; 
studying  their  national  annals  by  stealth ; 
practising  their  w'orship  under  foreign 
bishops ;  hiding  their  means  from  legal 
despoilers ;  without  security  of  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  or  property ;  taxed,  imprisoned, 
and  persecuted  at  the  capricious  pleasure 
of  venal  magistrates ;  they  have  still  la¬ 
bored  for  education,  hoped  for  freedom, 
cherished  their  faith,  and  retained  those 
simple  virtues  which  characterize  their 
race.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest 
the  Bosnian  nobles  were  disgusted  with 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  hierarchy; 
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this  exposed  them  to  yield  more  readily 
to  the  temptation  of  savins^  their  feudal 
privileges  by  apostasy.  They  have  ever 
since  tyrannized  over  the  Christian  half 
of  the  population  to  an  awful  degree,  and 
the  Porte  made  this  its  excuse  for  send¬ 
ing  Omar  Pasha  in  1857  to  crush  them 
and  bring  them  into  subjection  to  the 
Central  Government.  In  case  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  war,  Bosnia  might  prove  a  Mussul¬ 
man  Vendee. 

Montenegro,  which  the  Times  is  in 
the  habit  of  treating  as  a  den  of  robbers, 
and  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  ter¬ 
ritory  lawfully  subject  to  the  Porte,  was 
really  independent  before  the  Turks  ever 
set  their  foot  in  Euroj)e,  and  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  so  through  the  heroism  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  formed  part  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Zeta,  under  tne  heroic  family 
of  Tsernolevitch,  which  was  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  the  Neinanitch,  who  ruled 
the  greater  part  of  the  South  Slavonians. 
When  the  last  member  of  this  family 
die<l,  the  mountain  fastness  became  a 
theocracy  governed  by  an  elective  bish¬ 
op.  In  1715,  the  Seraskier  Achmet 
Pasha  got  rid  of  the  chiefs  by  treacher¬ 
ously  seizing  them  at  a  conference,  and 
then  overran  the  Black  Mountain  (Tser- 
nagona,  in  Italian  Montenegro)  with  an 
army  of  more  than  a  hundre*]  thousand 
men  ;  but  this  w’as  no  permanent  con¬ 
quest;  when  the  Turkish  army  h.ad  to 
leave  the  famished  country,  the  moun* 
taineers  roasserte<l  their  indejHjndcnce. 

At  the  jH*aco  of  Sistow,  in  1791,  Kus- 
sia  and  Austria  sacrificed  the  Vladika, 
Peter  the  First :  but  ho  defended  him¬ 
self,  and  annihilated  the  army  of  the 
Pasha  of  Scutari.  In  1815,  Cattaro 
would  have  wished  to  bo  united  with 
Montenegro,  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
harbor ;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
cared  little  for  either  nature  or  popular 
will.  Peter  ended  his  long  and  glorious 
reign  in  1830.  Austria  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  mountaineers  by 
concluding  a  boundary  treaty  with  Peter 
the  Sec<  ntl,  without  consulting  the  Porte. 
The  Vladika  is  in  receipt  of  a  Bus- 
sian  pension  since  1839,  and  Prince 
Danilo  got  himself  recognized  as  here¬ 
ditary  secular  ruler  in  1852.  The  valley 
of  Grahova,  which  was  disputed  between 
them  and  the  Turks  in  1858,  was  always 
practically  Montenegrin,  .ns  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  former  Turkish  armies 


marching  against  the  mountaineers  had 
burned  the  villages  of  this  valley  upon 
their  way.  Four  thousand  Turks,  with 
European  arms  and  discipline,  fell  at 
Grahova.  This  campaign  of  1858  was 
also  distinguished  as  the  first  in  which 
either  party  so  much  as  thought  of  spar¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  prisoners.  Abdi  Pasha 
offered  a  reward  for  every  prisoner  with 
his  head  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  Montenegrins  are  a  race  of  labo¬ 
rious  cultivators,  and  descend  armed  into 
the  plain  of  the  Moratscha,  not  to  rob 
others,  but  to  till  by  main  force  the  waste 
lands  from  w'hich  their  ancestors  w'ere 
driven.  Peter  II.  writing  to  Osman 
Pasha,  who  was  himself  a  descendant  of 
Christian  ancestors,  expressed  the  wish 
that  he  had  been  bom  a  little  later,  that 
he  might  witness  the  coming  period  when 
all  his  brethren  would  remember  the 
days  of  old,  .and  exhibit  themselves  as 
worthy  descendants  of  the  ancient  heroes 
of  Servia.  “'Fhere  .are  assassins,”  he 
continued,  “brig.ands  and  plunderers 
among  the  Montenegrins,  but  that  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  unbridled,  barba¬ 
rous  despotism  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
heroic  poverty  of  our  race.” 

Every  senator  when  he  goes  to  the 
little  parliament  which  meets  in  a  con¬ 
vent  .at  Cettinguen,  carries  his  blanket 
to  roll  himself  up  in  when  he  passes  the 
night  upon  a  naked  floor,  and  some  flour 
of  Indian  corn  to  make  his  porridge  dur¬ 
ing  his  legisKative  labors.  When  one 
learns  that  there  W’as  a  printing-press  in 
the  village  of  Rjeka  in  1492,  one  realizes 
the  difference  between  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  that  exists,  and  that  which  might 
h.ave  been.  The  heroic  but  precarious 
phase  of  the  history  of  the  Black  Moun¬ 
taineers  is  now  over.  Their  own  sword, 
with  Russian  and  French  protection,  has 
given  them  a  recognized  place  among 
nations.  But  they  look  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  neighbors  in  the  Herze¬ 
govina  look  upon  them,  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  future  more  extensive  state.  Some 
of  the  districts  round  them,  though  still 
paying  tribute  to  the  Porte,  collect  it 
themselves,  .and  will  allow  no  Turk  to 
come  for  it.  All  the  country  bordering 
on  D.almatia,  and  even  a  portion  of  Bos¬ 
nia,  looks  in  this  direction,  and  sings  in 
hope  what  was  perhaps  written  in  de¬ 
spair  ; 
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“  Tsemaffora  1 

Little  lamp  tliat  burneth  jet, 

L«st  epark  of  the  8re 
That  gleamed  once 
On  the  dtar  of  free  Serria  I  ” 

Unfortunately  there  are  two  preten¬ 
ders  to  the  le-adership  of  the  South  Sla¬ 
vonians,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  princes 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro  is  likely  to 
delay  the  emancipation  of  the  race.  An 
attempt  was  lately  made  to  settle  their 
conflicting  claims.  The  Prince  of  Seiwia, 
who  has  no  children  by  his  wife,  was  to 
have  adopted  the  Prince  of  Montenegro; 
but  the  negotiation  failed,  and  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  remove  the  young  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  and  proclaim  tlie  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  Servia,  has  since 
been  discovered.  While  we  write,  Piince 
Michael  menaces  the  Porte  with  open 
war  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  two  J^r- 
vians  who  were  summarily  executed  by 
a  pasha  at  Rustchuk  this  last  summer, 
on  suspicioa  of  being  emissaries  sent  to 
stir  up  the  insurrection  in  Bulgaria. 

As  the  Bulgarians  are  alone  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  various  tribes  of  Servians 
taken  together,  they  are  entitled  to  put 
in  equal  claims  w'henever  the  Encum- 
berea  Estates  Court  sits  upon  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  However,  they  do  not 
make  so  much  noise  about  them ;  Rou- 
man,  Greek,  and  Servian  unite  to  make 
merry  at  the  passive  gentleness,  the  heavy 

gravity,  the  laborious  slowness  of  the 
ulgarian  peasant,  whom  they  compare 
to  the  buffaloes  with  which  he  ploughs. 
The  anonymous  American  traveller 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  charac¬ 
terizes  him  more  fairly: 

“Unlike  the  Serb,  the  Bulgarian  does  not 
keep  his  self-respect  alive  with  memories  of 
national  glory,  or  even  with  aspirations  of 
glory  to  come ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  amount 
of  oppression  can  render  him  indifferent  to 
his  field,  his  home,  his  flower-ganien,  nor  to 
the  scrupulous  neatness  of  his  dwelling.  How 
strong  aifference  of  race  can  tell  under  iden¬ 
tical  conditions  of  climate,  religion,  and 
government,  is  exemplified  in  towns  where 
Greeks  have  been  dwelling  side  by  side  with 
Bulgarians  for  centuries.  The  one  is  com- 
meroial,  ingenious  and  eloquent,  but  fraudu¬ 
lent,  dirty  and  immoral;  the  other  is  agricul¬ 
tural,  stubborn  and  slow,  but  honest,  clean 
and  chaste." 

The  communes  of  the  Balkan  are  little 
pastoral  republics,  and  the  laborious 
Bulgarian  farmers  are  insensibly  gaining 


ground  upon  the  Greeks,  and  pushing 
them  soutnward.  This  race  gave  to  the 
old  Grajco-Romans  the  Emperor  Justin¬ 
ian,  the  celebrated  Belisarius,  and  the 
Emperor  Basil  with  his  line.  It  is  a 
people  that,  once  roused,  will  show  itself 
brave  and  invincibly  tenacious ;  but  the 
restlessness  of  the  other  rayas,  and  their 
evident  purpose  of  asserting  a  selfish 
supremacy  over  Bulgaria,  have  helped 
to  keep  them  quiet  hitherto.  During 
the  Last  few  years  the  Btilgarians  have 
offered  an  unflagging  resistance  to  the 
Porte’s  imposing  Greek  bishops  upon 
them,  and  their  state  of  feeling  is  such 
that  the  American  missionaries  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  are  persuaded  the  struggle 
must  end  by  the  higher  clergy  and  the 
richer  class,  who  are  under  French  in¬ 
fluence,  becoming  Roman  Catholics, 
while  the  body  of  the  people  w  ill  be¬ 
come  Protestants.  The  children  are 
very  intelligent,  and  learn  with  zeal  and 
docility.  The  timidity  of  the  adult  Bul¬ 
garian  is  that  of  shrinking,  but  not  that 
of  servility.  He  hides  from  the  oppres¬ 
sors  he  fears,  but  never  fawns  upon  tnem. 

The  Roumans  or  Moldo-Wallachians 
are  the  last  people  whom  w’e  must  pa-ss 
in  review.  If  we  included  those  of  Bes¬ 
sarabia  and  Transylvania,  we  might 
reckon  in  all  six  millions  and  a  half,  un¬ 
divided  by  any  alien  r.ace,  and  professing 
the  same  religion,  that  of  tne  Greek 
Church.  Those  under  the  Ottoman  scep¬ 
tre  number  four  millions  and  a  quarter, 
including  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
gypsies.  They  profess  to  be  descended 
from  Trajan’s  colonists,  and  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  derived  from  Latin,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  have  as  much  Dacian  as 
Italian  blood  in  their  veins.  The  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carpa¬ 
thians  is  still  that  of  the  Dacian  prisoners 
on  Trajan’s  column  at  Rome.  Tliey 
retain  many  legends  of  the  pagan  Dacii, 
with  whicn  they  associate  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  of  Trajan.  The  peasants  call 
the  Milky  Way,  Trajan’s  path,  and  in 
storms  they  believe  that  the  unrivalled’ 
emperor  rides  upon  the  bLast. 

Like  all  the  races  subject  to  Turkey, 
they  have  glorious  remembrances,  cele¬ 
brated  in  innumerable  popular  songs. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Bessaraba,  founded 
in  Wallachia  by  Rodolph  tiie  Dark,  a.i>. 
1241-1205,  subsisted  until  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  but  was  tributary  from 
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1402.  During  its  best  days  there  was 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  bloo<ly  victo¬ 
ries  over  Poles  and  Magyars,  or  bloodier 
defeats.  The  whole  south-east  of  Europe 
presented  for  centuries  the  sad  spectacle 
of  nations  preparing  for  slavery,  by  ever 
weakening  each  other.  Stephen  the 
Great  of  Moldavia,  who  bt‘gan  his  reign 
nearly  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Walla- 
chla.  won  forty  battles,  but  nearly  the 
half  were  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Poles  and  Magyars.  His  victories  over 
the  Turks,  after  the  death  of  Scanderbeg 
and  Ilunniades,  made  him  share  with 
his  brother  Kouman  of  Transylvania, 
Matthias  Corvimi'*,  the  honor  of  being 
the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  Mussul¬ 
man  invasion. 

Stephen’s  farewell  dbconrse  to  his 
son  Bogdan,  and  to  the  chiefs  who  had 
followed  him  on  so  man^  hard-fought 
tields,  when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed  in 
1504,  was  committed  to  writing  imme¬ 
diately,  and  handed  down  as  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Stephen.  It  gives  the  most 
striking  and  melancholy  picture  of  the 
then  state  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Turk,  like  a  roaring  lion,  on  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  and  ready  to  spring 
over  it;  Wallachia  already  tributary; 
the  Crimea  Mahometan ;  three-fourths 
of  Hungary  subdued  ;  the  Poles  incon¬ 
stant  by  temjierament  and  incapable  of 
resistance ;  Germany  given  up  to  domes¬ 
tic  troubles.  He  ended  by  advising 
them  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Sultan  ; 
to  die  in  arms  if  they  could  not  obtain 
honorable  conditions ;  but  to  consent 
to  pay  tribute  if  allowed  to  retain  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  It 
was  thus  that  Houmania  lost  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  was  given  over  to  the 
rapacious  hands  of  Fanariot  Greek 
functionaries,  under  whom  she  has  been 
sinking  lower  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration,  economically  and  morally. 

The  Roumans  in  1856  wanted  two 
things — the  union  of  the  two  provinces, 
and  a  foreign  dynasty.  This  was  an 
opportunity  for  choosing  between  the 
policy  of  guarding  against  Russia  by 
strengthening  a  Christian  population, 
and  that  of  playing  into  the  nands  of 
Russia  by  keeping  the  Christian  natives 
down.  Europe  adopted  the  latter, 
handing  a  suppliant  people  over  to  ten 
years  of  corruption  and  misgovern ment. 
Prince  Couza  is  said  to  have  left  the 


risons  full  of  persons  who  had  never 
een  accused  or  examined  from  mere 
negligence,  and  there  was  robbery  in 
every  department ;  when  the  trunks  of 
his  Minister  of  Police  were  opened,  they 
contained  diamonds  that  had  been  stolen 
from  a  lady  more  than  twelve  months 
before ! 

Notwithstanding  the  length  at  which 
we  have  already  trespassed  upon  the 
reader’s  patience,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  n‘ferring  to  the  parliamentary  de¬ 
bate  of  May  4,  1858,  upon  the  Dannbian 
Principalities,  because  it  illustrates  but 
too  well  the  way  in  which  distant  na¬ 
tions,  who  put  their  confidence  in 
Britiiin,  are  sure  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  hour  of  need,  Englishmen  generally 
being  too  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs  to 
have  an  opinion  of  their  own,  except  in 
those  few  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  go  wrong. 

Mr.  GLadstoiie  moved  that  due  weight 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
wishes  which  the  people  of  the  Princi¬ 
palities  have  expressed  through  their 
representatives.  He  quoted  a  saying  of 
the  late  Mr.  Duller,  that  to  give  a  jioople 
representative  institutions,  without  at¬ 
tending  to  their  wishes,  is  like  lighting 
a  fire  and  stopping  up  the  chimney.  There 
can  be  no  better  barrier  against  Russia 
than  the  breasts  of  freemen.  “This 
question  is  a  small  question  to  us.  It 
comes  in  among  matters  of  more  popu¬ 
lar  and  domestic  interest.  It  little 
affects  our  happiness,  our  feelings,  our 
families, and  our  households,  or  our  public 
arrangements,  whether  we  do  anything 
or  nothing,  whether  we  keep  faith  or 
break  :t — that  is,  till  the  time  of  reckon¬ 
ing  comes.  At  this  present  moment  I 
grant  it  is  a  small  question  to  us,  but 
to  them  it  is  everything,  and  for  the 
Conference  next  week  the  judgment  of 
England  is  everything.” 

Lord  R.  Cecil :  “  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  our  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  liberty  are  looked  upon  as 
hypocritical  boasting.  For,  while  we 
are  loud  in  our  professions,  our  practice 
is  lax.  There  is  now  an  opportunity, 
such  as  may  never  recur,  of  supporting 
those  principles  which  we  revere,  of  es- 
t.ablishing  those  institutions  to  which  we 
owe  our  own  happiness,  and  of  securing 
the  freedom  and  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  That  opportunity  has  been 
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afforded  in  consequence  of  a  pledge  given 
by  ourselves ;  if  it  be  neglected  and 
thrown  away,  the  responsibility  will  lie 
upon  us.  All  men  will  feel  that  it 
has  been  lost  by  our  betrayal  and  our 
falsehood.” 

Lord  J.  Russell:  “We  do  unfortu¬ 
nately  often  give  encouragement  to  gov¬ 
ernments  and  peoples  to  think  they  W'ill 
hare  the  support  of  this  country,  and 
then  when  the  time  comes  at  which  they 
expect  our  aid,  we  manifest  a  certain 
coldness  and  reserve  ;  and  our  readiness 
to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  our  engage¬ 
ments  creates  not  only  disappointment, 
but  complaints  that  we  have  beeu  want¬ 
ing  in  good  faith.” 

Lord  Palmerston  made  merry  with 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  nice  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  sovereignty  and  stizeraintL  If  we 
did  not  recognize  the  Sultan’s  sovereign¬ 
ty  over  the  Moldo-Wallachiana,  we 
stultified  ourselves.  Why  did  the 
Government,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
a  member,  take  up  arms  to  resist  the 
Russian  encroachment,  if  Moldavia  was 
not  Turkish  territory  ?  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  The  Divan,  know'ii  to  be  ad-, 
verse  to  the  union,  had  beeu  sent  about 
its  business,  and  another,  elected  under 
the  foreign  influence,  w'hich  was  para¬ 
mount,  voted  for  it.  “The  union  of 
W'allachia  and  Moldavia  under  a  foreign 
prince  means  nothing  less  than  their 
union  under  the  sway  of  the  Russian  im¬ 
perial  family,  or  of  some  one  dependent 
ufH>n  Russia.” 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  motion  was  thrown 
out  by  292  to  114.  The  Times  sup¬ 
posed,  probably  with  justice,  that  one 
of  the  chief  considerations  determining 
the  vote  was  Lord  Palmerston’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  prince  to  be  set  over  the 
provinces  would  prove  a  Russian  nomi¬ 
nee.  What,  if  members  had  known  the 
real  fact,  that  the  Roumans  had  expressly 
bargained  that  their  future  prince  should 
be  chosen  from  some  European  dynasty 
not  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  in 
order  to  exclude  dependants  of  Russia 
or  Austria  ?  What,  if  they  had  known 
that  the  Roumans  had  suggested  that  it 
would  be  w’ell  to  choose  a  Protestant, 
and  have  his  descendants  remain  Pro¬ 
testants,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
future  matrimonial  connections  with  the 
Imperial  families  of  either  Russia  or  Aus¬ 
tria  ?  The  truth  is,  Russia  dreaded  the 


proposed  union,  and  the  proposed  degree 
of  independence  of  the  provinces,  which 
would  have  made  them  an  obstacle  upon 
her  path ;  all  her  known  partisans  and 
hirelings  among  the  Roumans  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  against  the 
agitation  for  Union.  The  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself,  however,  in  order  not  to 
make  itself  hated  irrevocably,  affected 
to  be  an  advocate  of  the  Lnion.  At 
the  first  Conference  of  Paris,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  plenipotentiary  reserved  his  opinion 
till  the  others  had  spoken,  and  then  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favor  of  the  Rouman  chiims 
as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
his  voice  would  not  turn  the  scale  in 
their  favor.  Lord  Palmerston  could  not 
have  served  the  Court  of  Petersburg  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  did,  how’cver  little  he  meant 
it ;  it  is  not  solution  but  confusion  that 
Russia  wants  for  any  Turkish  question, 
and  his  lordship  weakened  Russia’s  des¬ 
tined  prey,  while  throwing  the  onus  of 
the  cruelty  upon  England.  There  is 
something  strange  in  the  good  fortune 
of  this  Power ;  one  of  her  children 
called  her  policy  “  wide  as  space  and 
patient  as  time ;  ”  her  despotic  sway 
spreads  like  a  glacier,  cold,  silent,  and 
resistless;  and  the  men  who  tliink  them¬ 
selves  her  enemies  accomplish  her  pur¬ 
poses!  Now  that  years  have  rolled  on, 
and  that  many  of  the  Moldavians,  dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  government  of  Rucha- 
rest,  are  beginning  foolishly  to  agitate 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  Russia 
betrays  her  real  wbhos,  and  helps  the 
malcontents. 

At  the  first  election  of  a  Divan  to 
express  the  wishes  of  the  Moldavians, 
the  Kaimakan  Vogorides,  a  creature  of 
Austria,  acted  in  a  way  so  arbitrary, 
that  it  wouhl  have  been  laughable  if  it 
were  not  odious.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
electors  were  struck  off  the  lists;  the 
remnant  were  brought  up  to  the  |>oll 
by  gendarmes,  and  voted  under  the 
lash.  It  was  the  Divan  so  created 
that  Lord  I’alpierston  took  under  his 
protection,  and  his  insinuation  that  the 
second  Divan,  with  opposite  sentiments, 
was  elected  through  foreign  influence, 
was  backed  by  the  Times  in  that  strong 
and  positive  tone  which  imposes  on  so 
many  readers.  Now  the  Times  had 
apparently  silenced  its  own  correspond¬ 
ent  when  he  began  to  tell  the  truth  ; 
at  least  his  letters  suddenly  ceased.  It 
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had  bfcii  copying  for  months  the  false¬ 
hoods  that  appeared  in  the  Austrian  pa- 
ors  on  the  subject  of  the  Principalities ; 
ut  it  was  entitled  to  the  copyright  of 
the  idea  that  a  rahid  anti-Unionist  like 
Vogorides  had  intrigued  in  favor  of  the 
Union.  No  statesman  in  Europe,  ex¬ 
cept  Lord  Palmerston,  was  prejudiced 
enough  to  entertain  such  an  absurdity. 

The  Saturday  Jievieir  somewhere  says 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  habit  of 
looking  ujwn  all  created  things  as  the 
raw  material  for  a  joke.  We  are  per- 
sua<led  that  his  lordship  had  no  idea 
how  cruelly  he  was  denying  the  rights 
and  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  Kou- 
mans  when  he  treated  them  ns  simple 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  lie  did  not  care 
to  know  inconvenient  facts;  and  he  was 
wanting  in  the  sort  of  imagination  that 
realizes  the  position  of  others.  He  ought 
to  have  been  aware  that,  by  a  treaty  the 
conditions  of  which  had  been  executed 
for  nearly  four  centuries,  no  Turk  is 
allowed  to  buy  or  sell  on  the  Kouman 
territory,  or  to  buihl  a  mosque  on  it,  or 
even  to  take  uj)  his  abode  in  it.  Is  that 
a  ridiculously  subtle  distinction,  or  one 
of  the  broadest  and  most  palpable  ?  If 
the  members  of  the  House  had  so  much 
as  remembere<l  our  own  )>osition  in  In¬ 
dia,  they  would  have  understood  that 
there  is  a  very  real,  practical  distinc¬ 
tion  between  subject  provinces  and  vas¬ 
sal  states,  and  they  would  not  have  al¬ 
lowed  a  witty  minister  to  laugh  away, 
so  far  as  iti  him  lay,  the  rights  to  which 
millions  fondly  clung. 

The  perseverance  and  unanimity  of 
the  lioumans  secured  the  union  of  the 
two  provinces  in  spite  of  us ;  but  we 
Avere  able  to  put  off  for  years  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  foreign  dynasty ;  and 
according  to  all  appearances  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  now  made  under  less  favor¬ 
able  auspices  than  it  would  have  boon 
in  1857  or  1858.  The  red  or  extreme 
democratic  party,  which  relies  upon  the 
mob  in  the  towns,  has  got  completely 
hold  of  Princ^  Charles,  and  the  curse 
of  brigandage  is  spreading  over  the 
country. 

There  is  less  religious  bigotry  and 
prejudice  among  the  lioumans  than 
among  other  races  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  ;  and  as  for  Transylvania,  it  is  the 
one  country  in  Europe  which  can  boast 
that  there  has  never  been  a  drop  of  blood 


shed  in  it  for  religion’s  sake.  The  Moldo- 
Wallachians  are  very  solicitous  to  obtain 
their  ecclesiastical  independence.  In  May, 
1865,  when  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  sent  a  bishop  *  to  Bucharest  to 
threaten  excommunication  for  recent 
laws  on  civil  marriage,  the  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  Church  projAcrty,  and  the  inde- 
]>endence  of  the  llouman  national  Church, 
the  prelate  was  sent  to  the  frontier  like  a 
vagabond,  escorted  by  the  police. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  inflict  this 
mass  of  details  upon  the  reader  in  order 
that  he  may  rest  his  judgment  of  the 
Eastern  Question  on  the  broad  basis  of 
facts,  and  on  the  real  state  of  the  j>opu- 
lations.  It  will  be  well  also  to  recall 
the  project  of  distribution  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  that 
was  discussed  at  Tilsit  between  Na|X>- 
leon  and  Alexander  I.  sixty  years  ago. 
This  project  was  known  for  many  years 
but  partially,  from  the  passages  that 
were  overheard  by  M.  de  Meneval, 
Napoleon’s  secretary,  and  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Savary  and  Caulaincourt,  who, 
when  ambassadors  at  St.  Petersburg, 
spoke  to  Napoleon  of  Alexander’s  re¬ 
ferences  to  that  interview.  Russia  was 
to  have  Finland,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  Danube  as  far  as  the  Balkan  ; 
France  was  to  have  Albania  and  Creece  ; 
Austria  was  to  be  comforted  with  Bos¬ 
nia  and  Servia  ;  lioumelia  with  the  City 
of  Constantinople  was  to  be  left  to  the 
Sultan.  Alexander  pleaded  hard  for 
the  key  of  his  house,  as  he  called  Con- 
stantino{>le  ;  but  Napoleon,  starting  up 
and  looking  at  the  mup,exclaimed :  “  Con¬ 
stantinople!  Constantinople!  Never.  It 
would  be  the  empire  of  the  world  !  ” 

At  last,  M.  Thiers  discovered  a  mem¬ 
orandum  written  for  Alexander  by  M. 
de  Romanzoff,  detailing  the  interview, 
and  which  was  forwarded  to  Napoleon 
in  February,  1808,  with  new  proposals. 
Alexander’s  scheme  involves  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  Turks.  Austria  to  have 
Turkish  Croatia,  the  Herzegovina,  Bos¬ 
nia,  Servia,  and  Macedonia,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  co-operating  in  the  proposed 
march  upon  India  (!).  France  to  have 
Greece,  Cyi)ru8,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
conquests  in  India.  Russia  to  seize  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  both  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles.  There  is  a  tone  of 
embarra8.sment  in  the  memoir,  implying 
a  consciousness  that  its  contents  Avould 
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not  be  p.ilatable.  Alexander  used  to 
tell  Caulaincourt  he  would  leave  the  rest 
of  Rouraelia  to  whom  they  pleased,  did 
they  hut  give  him  Constantinople  and  a 
“  cat’s  tongue  ”  along  the  Straits.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  at  Erfurt, 
September,  1808,  it  was  finally  settled 
that  Alex.ander  should  liave  the  Rou- 
mans,  and  Napoleon  nothing  in  the 
East ;  but  the  determination  was  to  be 
kept  secret  in  order  not  to  arouse  the 
Turks  for  the  present.  It  was  about 
tlxis  time,  we  believe,  that  Lord  Gower 
and  Mr.  Wilson  told  Alexander,  Eng¬ 
land  was  as  ready  as  Napoleon  to  give 
him  the  Roumans. 

M.  Thiers  says,  “  When  the  Russian 
Colossus  will  have  one  foot  on  the 
Dardanelles  and  another  on  the  Sound, 
the  Old  World  will  be  enslaved  ;  liber¬ 
ty  will  have  fled  to  America.  This  may 
be  a  chimera  now  for  narrow  minds,” 
continues  the  historian,  “  but  these  mel¬ 
ancholy  anticipations  will  one  day  be 
realized.  For  Europe,  awkwardly  di¬ 
vided  like  the  cities  of  Greece  be¬ 
fore  the  kings  of  Macedon,  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  the  same  fate.”  Our  policy 
in  the  East  has  been  eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prepare  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction;  let  us  hope  both  that  the 
policy  may  change  and  the  prediction 
fail ;  but  there  is  a  geographical  analogy 
between  Greece  and  Europe,  which 
struck  us  even  in  boyhood,  and  makes 
the  warning  more  emphatic.  Russi.a, 
like  Macedonia,  is  the  base  of  the  Pyr¬ 
amid.  The  Revue  Moderne  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1866,  has  shown  good  reasons 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  called  the  Testament  of  Peter  the 
Great,  but  the  policy  sketched  there  is 
that  which  has  been  pursued  and  will 
be  continued  by  Russia.  Her  ambition 
is  that  of  a  people,  not  merely  of  a 
court.  The  very  conspirators  of  1825 
had  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  the  thirteen 
Slavonic  nations.  The  antagonism  of 
Russia  and  Western  Europe  is  increas¬ 
ing.  The  Russianizittion  of  the  peasants 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  by  force  or  guile, 
is  a  new  proof  of  her  exclusiveness.  We 
are  separated  by  race,  by  religion,  and 
by  the  principle  of  autocracy. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  used  to  call 
the  French  “  the  most  amiable  of  nations, 
and  the  most  ignorant  of  geography,” 
a  designation  the  latter  half  of  which  is 
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amusingly  illustrated  by  the  short  but 
rather  pretending  pamphlet  which  we 
have  taken  for  our  text.  It  speaks  with 
anxiety  of  the  rapid  onward  progress  of 
Russia  through  Turkestaun  and  the  Pan- 
javh!  Well,  if  the  Muscovite  has  not 
crossed  the  Khyber  Pass  yet,  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  his  way  to  it ;  and  since 
1856,  Afighan  is  one  of  the  languages 
taught  at  the  University  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Meantime,  before  a  Russian  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  will  have  need  of  Afighan 
guides  and  interpreters,  the  Russians 
intend,  in  military  phrase,  to  secure 
their  base  of  operation  in  the  Turkish 
Em{)ire.  Be  it  by  arms  or  diplomacy, 
the  fate  of  the  world  w'ill  be  decided  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube.  As  Talley¬ 
rand  once  said,  “  The  centre  of  gravity 
is  there ;  the  llhine  has  lost  its  old  po¬ 
litical  significance.” 

It  appears  that  when  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  were  in  thought  dividing  the 
spoil  of  the  Osmanli,  they  considered 
themselves  obliged  to  admit  Austria  to 
a  very  respectable  share.  In  truth,  if  we 
had  to  look  outside  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  for  an  heir  to  its  territories,  a  more 
suitable  one  than  Austria  could  not  be 
found.  She  is  already  a  kind  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Turkey,  embracing  ]>opulations  of 
different  races,  languages,  and  religions, 
.and  these  precisely  akin  to  the  Roumans, 
{Servians,  Croats,  «tc.  If  the  Turks  were 
driven  from  Europe,  one  could  cross  the 
Austrian  frontier  at  almost  any  point  for 
a  length  of  six  hundred  miles  without 
perceiving  from  the  language  and  aspect 
of  the  |)eople  that  one  had  entered  a 
different  country.  Nor  would  this  gre.at 
accession  of  power  to  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  be  a  danger  to  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
such  an  arrangement  necessarily  suppo¬ 
ses  compensation  given  to  Prussia  in 
Germany,  to  England  and  France  in 
the  Levant,  in  Asia,  .and  in  Africa,  and 
the  Italian  Tyrol  ceded  to  Italy.  Even 
Russia  would  allow  hei'self  to  be  bought 
off  with  Moldo-W.allschia,  rather  than 
make  war  with  united  Europe ;  nor  could 
she  try  to  be  beforehand  with  us  .at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  if  a  natural  fortress  like 
Transylvania  were  in  the  Inands  of  ene¬ 
mies  threatening  her  communications. 
As  far  as  the  simple  balance  of  |)Ower 
is  oonocmed,  it  would  seem  really  se¬ 
cured  by  such  a  distribution  of  territory. 
Russia,  Austro-Gneoia,  United  Germany, 
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France,  would  then  remain  military  pow¬ 
ers  practically  equal,  and  wars  of  ag¬ 
grandizement  in  Europe  would  apparent¬ 
ly  have  ceased  forever. 

We  have  no  conlidence  in  the  success 
of  this,  at  first  sight,  promising  scheme. 
Our  objection  is  not  its  magnitude.  It 
m.ay  deal  with  imperial  territoiies  and 
millions  of  people,  as  if  they  were  gold 
jiieces  to  he  swept  off  the  green  table 
by  the  shovel  of  a  Ilapsburg  banker; 
but  the  English  mind  has  a  natural  dis¬ 
taste  for  these  operations,  and  is  unwill¬ 
ing  without  some  overpoweringly  urgent 
reason  to  consider  the  reconstruction  of 
the  map  of  the  world.  Hut  in  any  great 
crisis  petty  tinkering  measures  are  the 
most  expensive.  Our  political  education 
is  wholesome  for  ourselves,  but  it  makes 
us  bad  judges  of  what  is  to  be  done 
in  eases  of  urgency  for  larger  and  less 
healthy  organizations  than  our  own,  ami 
we  are  apt  to  advise  a  change  of  diet 
where  amjnitation  is  necessary.  While 
we  are  turning  the  cushions  and  trying 
to  keep  up  an  equable  temperature  in  the 
sick  ir  all's  room,  his  death  may  surprise 
us  unprepared. 

Our  objection  to  this  wdieme  is  that  it 
would  be  unjust.  It  would  be  a  renewal 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  Congress  of  Vien¬ 
na,  a  disposal  of  whole  jiopulations 
against  their  wills.  The  very  relation- 
sliip  of  the  races  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier,  which  helps  to  give  the  plan 
its  most  plausible  asjiect,  is  really  the 
strongest  reason  against  its  execution. 
These  peo|)le  know  Austria  too  well,  and 
the  experiences  of  their  brethren  under 
her  sway  make  the  Slavonic  Christians  of 
the  East  prefer  remaining  as  they  are, 
with  a  chance  of  becoming  one  day  their 
own  masters,  to  lK‘ing  incorporated  in 
her  empire.  The  repugnance  of  the  Ilou- 
mans  atid  the  Greeks  to  the  proposed 
changes  would  be  still  stronger.  Until 
of  late,  every  Turkish  pasha  who  op¬ 
pressed  the  Christians  under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  was  sure  to  have  the  countenance 
of  Austria.  The  order  in  which  the  down¬ 
trodden  nations  of  the  East  hate  their 
neighbors,  is  th.at  in  w  hich  they  are  in 
contact.  The  Fanariot  Greeks  are  hated 
most,  then  the  Turks,  the  Austrians,  the 
English. 

The  question  of  right  is  in  our  eyes 
))aramount  to  all  considerations  of  expe¬ 
diency,  but  we  are  also  convinced  that 
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honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  all  spheres, 
and  that  political  justice  will  be  found 
in  practice  to  be  identical  with  political 
expediency.  W ere  we  to  repeat  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  our 
work  would  go  to  pieces  as  theirs  is  do¬ 
ing.  Ilow’cver  convenient  it  may  appear 
to  make  our  calculations  without  calling 
into  council  the  millions  who  are  most 
concerned  in  the  matter,  they  would  one 
day  force  us  to  reckon  with  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  p.acifying  Europe,  we  should 
have  an  Eastern  Question  still  unsettled, 
and  thirty  millions  of  discontented  Aus¬ 
trian  subjects ;  that  is  to  say,  the  thirteen 
millions  now  under  the  Turks,  with  the 
already  existing  seventeen  millions  of 
Austrian  Slavonians,  all  ready  to  rebel 
at  any  moment  Russia  should  give  the 
signal. 

If  indeed  the  question  could  be  shelved 
for  one  or  two  generations,  and  if  during 
the  interval  Austria  reversed  all  her  tra¬ 
ditions,  as  she  seems  at  this  moment 
disposed  to  do,  then  there  might  be  some 
hope  that  the  nations  upon  the  Danube 
would  submit  with  a  good  grace.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  there  w’ill  not  be  time 
to  make  the  experiment:  the  rayas  are 
in  a  hurry  to  be  emancipated,  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
claim  the  succession  of  Turkey,  may  have 
to  struggle  for  existence  at  home.  The 
fact  is,  there  are  two  Eastern  Questions, 
there  are  two  illustrious  patients.  The 
causes  that  are  bringing  Turkey  to  cer¬ 
tain  dissolution  are  threatening  Austria 
likewise.  Prince  Metternich  passed  his 
life  in  perpetual  fear  of  liberal  propagan- 
dism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Panslavist 
propagandism  on  the  other ;  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  Italy  and  the  peaceful  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  principles  of  government  at 
Vienna  have  fully  justified  his  fear  of  the 
former,  and  the  latter  has  never  been  so 
open,  so  aggressive,  and  so  successful  as 
it  is  now. 

The  numerical  m.ajority  of  Austrian  sub¬ 
jects  are  Slavonians,  and  they  consider 
themselves  as  sacrificed  to  the  Germans 
on  one  hand,  and  the  Magyars  on  the  oth¬ 
er.  All  Europe  remembers  how  the  Croats 
and  Servians  under  Jellachieh  and  Stra- 
tomirowitz  helped  to  crush  the  Italians, 
the  Vienne.se,  and  the  Magyars,  in  1848 
and  1849;  it  was  a  nationality  long  trod¬ 
den  down  and  forgotten,  rising  Ibr  the 
first  time  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
45 
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Strength.  All  these  kindred  races,  Poles 
of  Gallicia,  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  Slovacks 
of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  Croats  and 
Serbs,  consent  to  the  separate  position  of 
Hungary,  only  because  they  are  convinc¬ 
ed  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  satisfaction  of  their  own  pretensions 
likewise.  Francis  Joseph  has  been  recon¬ 
ciled  to  his  Hungarian  subjects ;  they 
are  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  empire,  and  of  debts  which 
had  not  been  legally  contracted.  At  his 
coronation,  a  year  ago,  he  stood  upon  a 
mound  composed  of  sods  from  every 
county  ;  when  he  swore  to  observe  their 
ancient  constitution,  he  put  on  the  crown 
of  Stephen,  donned  the  m.antle  of  Gisel- 
la,  put  his  horse  to  full  gallop,  and  cut 
the  air  with  his  sabre  northward,  south¬ 
ward,  eastward,  and  westward.  All 
this  is  archaeological  and  picturesque  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  the  constitution 
thus  inaugurated  was  restored  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  right  and  not  of  favor :  the  mon¬ 
arch  practically  confessed  that  he  had 
been  acting  as  a  usurper  ever  since  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  his  non-Mag¬ 
yar  subjects  jealously  note  every  conces¬ 
sion,  that  they  may  cLaim  an  equivalent. 
In  Hungary  there  are  seven  languages 
spoken  from  the  River  Save  to  the  Car¬ 
pathians.  M.  de  Beust  has  re8tore<l  the 
De  Smerling  constitution  on  this  side  of 
the  Leitha,  but  each  subject  nation  looks 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  empire  at  largo 
as  secondary  to  its  individual  interests 
and  aspirations.  Like  the  Irish,  they 
rake  up  grievances  of  centuries  ago. 
They  look  as  if  they  had  just  awakened 
after  sleeping  for  ages,  and  advance 
claims  incompatible  w’ith  each  other. 
Nothing  less  will  satisfy  them  than  spe¬ 
cial  ministers  of  their  own,  and  diets  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  those  of  Vien¬ 
na  and  Pesth  ;  that  is— a  reversal  of  the 
compromise  recently  effected,  .and  the 
reorganization  of  the  empire  as  a  federal 
state,  with  five'  diets  and  as  many  min¬ 
isters. 

So  completely  does  the  feeling  of  na¬ 
tionality  outweigh  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  that  when  a  deputation  of  the 
Croatian  Diet  held  conferences  last  May 
with  a  deputation  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  with  a  view  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Agram  proclaimed  openly,  that  if  it  was 
necessary  for  a  union  with  the  other 
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South  Slavonian  races,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  go  over  with  his  flock  to  the 
Greek  Church.  Tlie  Czechs  are  the 
most  resolute  and  noisy  of  all  these  peo- 
])le8.  The^^  claim  the  prerogatives  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  St.  Weiiceslaus, 
though  there  are  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  proscription  against  them.  They 
number  about  four  millions  and  a  half, 
being  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  they  h.ave  ac¬ 
cepted  the  .ad  vances  of  Russia  w'ith  more 
eagerness  than  any  of  their  brethren. 

The  Gazette  of  Moscow  formally 
opened  the  Panslavist  campaign  on  the 
seventeenth  of  last  February  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

“  The  new  era  exhibits  its  features  at  last, 
and  it  is  for  us  Ilus.oians  that  it  has  a  special 
meaning;  it  is  indeed  our  own.  It  summons 
to  life  a  new  world  that  had  hitherto  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  shade,  and  in  expectation  of  the 
fulfilment  of  its  destinies — the  Graeco-SIa- 
vonic  world.  After  centuries  passed  in  res¬ 
ignation  and  in  slavery,  this  world  is  at  last 
on  the  eve  of  renovation,  races  long  forgotten 
and  long  oppressed  are  waking  into  light  and 
preparing  for  action.  The  present  genera¬ 
tion  will  see  great  changes,  great  facts,  and 
great  formations.  Already  upon  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  the  Balkan,  and  under  the  worm-eat¬ 
en  stratum  of  Ottoman  tyranny,  there  arise 
three  groups  of  strong  and  living  nationality, 
the  Greeks,  the  Slavons  and  the  Roumans. 
Closely  connected  by  the  unity  of  their  faith 
and  of  their  heroic  destinies,  these  three  are 
equally  bound  to  Rus-sia  by  the  ties  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  national  life.  As  soon  as  these 
thme  groups  of  nations  shall  have  been  re¬ 
constituted,  Russia  will  be  revealed  under  a 
light  altogether  new\  She  will  lie  no  longer 
alone  in  the  world ;  instead  of  a  sombre  Asi¬ 
atic  power,  of  which  she  has  had  hitherto  at 
least  the  appearance,  she  will  become  a  mo¬ 
ral  force  indispensable  to  Europe.  The  Gitcco- 
Rlavonic  civilization  will  complete  that  of  the 
Latino-Germans,  which  without  it  would  re¬ 
main  imperfect  and  inert  in  its  barren  exclu¬ 
siveness.” 

This  manifesto  only  addressed  itself 
directly  to  the  Christian  subject.^  of  Tur¬ 
key,  but  the  great  exhibition  of  Moscow 
soon  took  a  wider  range.  At  first  the 
undertaking  was  called  an  ethnological 
exhilntion  /  it  humbly  proposed  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  costumes,  arms,  furniture  of 
the  various  Slavonic  groups,  with  the 
fauna  .and  flora  of  the  countries  they  in¬ 
habit,  a  number  of  photographs  of  per¬ 
sons  honored  by  being  consiilered  char¬ 
acteristic  types  of  the  several  branches 
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of  the  family,  and  finally,  dissertations 
on  scientific  and  administrative  questions. 
But  it  gradually  came  to  be  called  the 
Slavonic  Congress,  and  speeches  ufton 
political  subjects  had  a  large  place  even 
m  the  public  proceedings,  suggestive  of 
the  still  larger  attention  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  paid  to  interests  of  this  order  in 
private. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Poland,  though 
the  most  illustrious  member  of  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  family,  was  not  recognized  by 
name  at  the  exhibition ;  the  costumes 
from  that  country  were  called  Mazovian, 
Cracovian,  Samogitian,  Lithuanian,  etc. 
The  deputies  from  the  distnets  of  Austria 
were  received  in  great  state  at  the  fron¬ 
tier,  travelled  in  first-class  carriages  at 
the  Czar’s  expense,  and  drank  champagne 
which  was  universally  pronounced  gen¬ 
uine  and  excellent.  They  had  places  in 
the  front  row  of  the  theatres,  and  frater¬ 
nized  in  banquets  at  Warsaw  and  Wilna, 
to  the  indignation  of  the  Poles,  who 
said  their  western  and  southern  brethren 
were  talking  sentiment  over  the  bleeding 
body  of  unhappy  Poland  with  the  men 
who  had  murdered  her. 

The  Emperor  Alexander’s  words  of 
welcome,  so  chosen  as  to  be  intelligible 
in  all  the  Slavonian  dialects,  and  for  that 
reason  doubtless  very  brief,  were  no 
sooner  spoken  than  they  were  transmit¬ 
ted  by  the  telegraph  to  Prague,  Agram, 
and  Belgrade;  but  this  witness  of  ethno¬ 
logical  unity  stood  in  somewhat  unfortu¬ 
nate  contrast  to  the  fact  that  the  deputies 
in  general  were  obliged  to  speak  German, 
in  order  to  understand  each  other  freely. 
The  most  enthusiastic  were  the  Czechs, 
including  Palasky,  author  of  a  celebrated 
History  of  Bohemia,  and  who  had  once 
declared  that  if  Austria  had  not  existed, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  invent 
her ;  Saffarik  also,  the  learned  author  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Bohemia. 

During  the  festivities  at  Moscow,  the 
Gospel  idea  of  onefold  and  one  shepherd 
was  a  favorite  illustration  in  every  kind 
of  decoration.  A  lame  attempt  was 
made  to  intercede  for  Poland,  “  our  ab¬ 
sent  sister,”  but  the  speakers  merely 
saved  their  consciences,  without  any 
earnestness,  and  the  strength  of  the 
attraction  exercised  by  Russia  may  be 
estimated  by  their  practical  acquiescence 
in  her  cruel  tyranny.  The  cards  deliver¬ 
ed  for  admission  to  the  exhibition,  had 


views  of  six  of  the  principal  cities  of 
w*liat  the  Moscow  folks  considered  to  be 
Slavonian  territory,  including  Prague, 
Belgrade,  and  Constantinople.  The 
most  inflammatory  toasts  were  drunk, 
and  sfieeches  made  at  the  banquet  of 
Socolniki,  where  the  flag  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  the  early  Grt^ek  missionaries, 
spread  its  ample  folds  over  the  heads  of 
the  guests.  “  Let  us  be  united  in  one 
compact  body,”  shouted  one  speaker, 
“  and  the  name  of  this  great  people  will 
bo — the  giant.”  Another,  M.  Rieger  of 
Bohemia,  said,  “All  nations  manifest 
their  greatness  upon  the  world’s  theatre 
in  succession.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the 
Slavons.  Russian  brethren,  it  is  for  you 
to  take  the  first  place  in  this  w'ork  of 
resurrection.  Colossal  nation !  It  was 
you  who  brought  on  the  catastrophe  of 
Napoleon,  when  all  Europe  had  precipi¬ 
tated  itself  upon  you,  and  it  is  for  you 
now  to  take  the  offensive,  and  deliver 
the  South  Slavons  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke.  Let  Russia  accomplish  her  mis¬ 
sion,  and  all  the  Slavons  will  bow  before 
her.  Hurrah  for  Russia!  ” 

The  Russian  Invalid  said  that  Russia 
was  politically  di.'<interested  in  all  these 
advances  made  to  her  weaker  brethren, 
that  she  only  wanted  to  assist  the  Slaves 
in  their  reaction  against  the  nationalities 
that  are  absorbing  them.  But  the  depu¬ 
ties  were  encouraged  to  make  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  to  ask  for  help,  and  were 
told  to  hope  for  a  better  future.  They 
mourned  in  concert  over  the  defeats  of 
Kossovo  and  Weissemberg,  which  had 
delivered  up  the  Serbs  and  Czechs  to 
their  several  masters,  as  if  they  had  been 
catastrophes  of  yesterday.  They  cele¬ 
brated  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  because  it 
bid  fair  to  ])rej»are  the  emancipation  of 
the  Austria  Slaves.  In  short,  everything 
was  said  that  could  rouse  the  subjects  of 
Turkey  to  immediate  insurrection,  and 
prepare  those  of  Austria  for  future  in¬ 
corporation.  And  this,  in  an  empire 
where  the  police  has  the  control  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  no  spontaneity  is  allowed,  and 
in  an  age  in  which  dreams  speedily  be¬ 
come  realities,  from  Sicily  to  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
moral  influence  and  ethnological  sympa¬ 
thies,  but  monarchs,  like  husbands, 
should  beware  of  strangers  who  profess 
a  platonic  affection  for  those  belonging 
to  them.  It  was  only  in  1858  that  Wil- 
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I.  said,  “  Prussia  must  make  moral 
conquests  in  Germany !  ” 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Congress,  a 
permanent  committee  was  formed  “  for 
the  interests  of  Slavonic  Unity,”  under 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  as  its  presi¬ 
dent.  The  Czechs  are  very  proud  of 
their  ancient  tongue,  which  was  made 
the  diplomatic  Tanguage  of  Germ.any  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  his  golden 
bull  of  A.D.  1336,  and  the  literature  of 
which  has  been  exhumed  from  the  grave 
in  the  present  century  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  on  account  of  the  illiberal  Austrian 
censorship.  The  Servians  are  equally 
enthusiastic  for  their  dialect,  so  rich  in 

Koetry,  ancient  and  modern,  but  which 
as  received  a  uniform  orthography,  and 
has  been  recognized  as  the  classic  lan¬ 
guage  of  all  the  Southern  Slavonians, 
only  within  the  l:\st  thirty  or  live-and- 
thirty  years.  Both  races,  however,  con¬ 
sented  by  their  representatives  at  Mos¬ 
cow  to  let  Russian  be  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  whole  family,  and  this  has 
since  been  abundantly  ratified  in  the 
different  centres.  Four  editions  of  a 
Russian  grammar  were  printed  in  one 
month  at  Prague  last  autumn.  The 
newspaper  columns  were  full  of  Russian 
themes.  Tlie  sokols,  or  musical  and 
gymnastic  societies  in  the  Slavonian  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Austria,  have  adopted  the 
Russian  costume.  Russian  theatres  are 
being  introduced  in  the  towns;  and  the 
national  air,  “God  protect  the  Czar,”  is 
played  with  such  zeal  as  a  marked  poli¬ 
tical  demonstration,  that  the  police  at 
Laibach,  wisely  or  unwisely,  thought 
itself  obliged  to  prohibit  it.  The  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  Gallician  Poles  are 
the  only  Slavonians  among  her  subjects 
upon  whom  Austria  can  reckon  as  incor¬ 
ruptible  by  her  rival;  the  two  millions 
of  Ruthenians  beside  them  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  their  priests  are 
chiefly  educated  in  Russia. 

All  this  is  very  serious.  As  men  who 
have  been  supposed  to  enjoy  tolerable 
health  sometimes  surprise  their  neigh¬ 
bors  by  dying  sooner  than  well-known 
valetudinarians  beside  them,  so  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  Austria  may 
go  before  Turkey.  There  is  in  Turkey 
at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  people,  and  one 
that  has  the  instinct  of  command.  Aus¬ 
tria  is  but  a  court ;  its  Germans  threaten 
to  escape  in  one  direction  ;  its  Slavonians 


in  another ;  its  Hungarians  are  Magyars ; 
there  are  no  Austrians.  A  publicist  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondee,  M.  Julian 
Klaczko,  reminds  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  that  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Po¬ 
land  were  one  for  apart  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  that  the  reconstruction  of 
Poland  would  be  the  radical  way  of  re¬ 
sisting  Russian  aggression  ;  but  such  a 
bold  and  truly  imi>erial  policy  as  this 
would  require  for  its  execution  a  genius 
greater  than  has  ever  glowed  in  the 
breast  of  a  Hapsburg.  And  then  Aus¬ 
tria  is  almost  bankrupt  ;  she  is  like 
Turkey  in  finances  as  in  all  the  rest. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  year  1817 
there  Inw  been  a  deficit  growing  ever 
since  1781.  Had  she  the  millions  that 
were  thrown  away  in  coercing  Italy,  she 
would  now'  be  solvent. 

The  Magyars  have  forgiven  Austria  ; 
forgiven  the  enormities  that  drove  four 
of  Hungary’s  noblest  children,  Batthiany, 
Peteofi,  Teleki,  Szechenyi,  all  of  them  to 
put  an  end  to  their  ow'ii  lives.  This  is 
an  immense  gain,  but  it  also  involves 
future  difficulties,for  Austria  must  eschew' 
Magyar  suprenmey  or  she  is  lost,  and  the 
rjices  that  are  determined  to  assert  their 
independence  of  the  Magyars  are  so  mix¬ 
ed  up  with  them  that  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  unravel  the  former  and  make  them 
the  material  for  distinct  organizations. 
The  Court  of  Vienna  must  in  the  first 
place  satisfy  the  Cro.atiatjs  and  Servians, 
etc.,  W'ithout  disgusting  the  Magyars. 
Its  old  traditional  policy  of  reigning  by 
dividifig  is  telling  against  it,  for  it  has 
now  to  reign  by  reconciling.  The  sec¬ 
ond  condition  of  salvation  for  the  em¬ 
pire  is  the  carrying  to  the  utmost  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  self-government ; 
it  must  offer  such  advant-ages  as  com- 
jdctely  to  outbid  Russia,  and  outweigh 
the  feeling  of  common  origin.  This  is 
hard  for  an  empire  nurtured  in  despotism, 
but  it  is  not  impossible. 

The  condition  of  Eurojie  as  a  w'hole  is 
this — the  Latins  and  Germans  are  irre¬ 
vocably  broken  up  into  distinct  nations, 
while  the  ninety  millions  of  Slavonians 
menace  us  with  the  Ibrination  of  one 
great  aggressive  empire.  Europe  should 
strain  every  nerve  to  hinder  this. 
Turkey  and  Austria  are  the  tw'o  sickly 
Powers,  the  former  at  least  moribund, 
the  existence  of  which  saves  us  for  the 
present.  W e  should  by  all  means  sustain 
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these  frail  barriers  as  long  as  we  can  ; 
but  w'e  ahonld  do  it  in  such  a  w.ay  as  not 
to  spoil  the  future  of  the  stronger  bar¬ 
riers  that  are  growing  up  behind  them. 
The  Slavonian  po[)ulations  themselves 
had  rather  be  their  own  masters  than  the 
subjects  of  Russia.  In  th.at  lies  the 
safety  of  Europe  ;  in  their  right  lies  our 
might.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
one  day  a  confederacy  of  minor  States, 
occupying  the  whole  of  South-eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  instead  of  both  Austria  and  Tur¬ 
key,  doing  efficiently  and  unassisted  that 
which  Austria  and  Turkey  are  now 
doing  badly.  We  think  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  that  there  is  no  barrier  like  the 
breast  of  freemen  ;  it  is  our  materialism 
that  hinders  us  from  conceiving  any 
States  but  big  ones ;  small  States  pre¬ 
sent  this  advantage,  on  the  contrary, 
that  once  established  it  is  always  their 
interest  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
should  be  kept  up. 

lint  we  must  not  speculate.  We 
want  an  Austria  so  liberal  as  to  be  the 
model  and  envy  of  Europe,  and  we  want 
to  help  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey 
to  gradual  emancipation,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  forcing  Turkey  to  a 
death  struggle.  The  nation  in  posses¬ 
sion  should  have  fair  play  ;  if  they  can 
maintain  themselves,  it  is  just  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  If  they 
cannot,  then  the  native  Christian  popu¬ 
lations  must  have  fair  play.  In  our  eyes 
they  are  the  hope  of  the  East.  They 
could  not  be  transferred  to  Austria  with 
either  justice  or  safety,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  bindered  from  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  they  mu.st 
learn  to  look  upon  united  Europe  as  their 
friend. 

Our  exposition  of  facts  has  been  in¬ 
ordinately  long  ;  but  our  conclusions 
may  be  expressed  .as  briefly  as  possible, 
because!  they  suggest  themselves  at  once 
while  we  are  in  the  very  .act  of  survey¬ 
ing  the  facts.  They  may  be  put  in  M. 
Guizot’s  words.  Our  policy  should  be, 
“  To  maintain  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe ;  ana  where,  from  the  force  of 
things,  from  the  natural  course  of  events, 
some  dismemberment  occurs,  some  pro¬ 
vince  detaches  itself  from  this  decaying 
empire,  then  to  favor  the  transformation 
of  this  province  into  a  new'  and  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty  to  take  its  place  in 


the  family  of  States,  and  one  day  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  new  balance  of  power.” 

Such  a  policy  would  after  some  time  is¬ 
sue  in  the  natural  distribution  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Turkey  in  Europe  according  to 
the  various  predominating  populations. 
The  boundaries  of  Roumania  are  already 
settled  ;  there  w'ould  be  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  either  one  or  tw’o  Servian 
principalities ;  Bulgaria  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  southward  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  The 
Greeks  and  Albanians  would  possess  the 
whole  space  south  of  a  line  drawn  a  little 
below  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  for  military  reasons  should 
have  what  the  Czar  Alex.ander  I.  called 
a  cat’s  tongue  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
both  the  Straits.  It  would  have  been 
desirable  to  give  the  keeping  of  such  a 
position  as  Constantinople  to  a  stronger 
nation  than  one  which  would  then  num¬ 
ber  a  little  under  five  millions ;  but  in 
politics  as  in  all  other  spheres  Ave  must 
cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.  We 
are  obliged  to  put  up  with  Denmark,  a 
nation  of  a  million  and  a  halfi  as  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  coiTesponding  position,  the 
Sound  ;  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  the 
Bosphorus  we  must  even  content  our¬ 
selves  w'ith  the  means  that  are  upon  the 
spot.  Most  assuredly  a  free  people  of 
thrice  the  population  of  Denmark  would 
be  a  stronger  barrier  against  Russia  than 
Turkey  is  now ;  most  assuredly,  as  St. 
Mark  Girardin  says,  it  w’ould  be  as  e.a8y 
for  Europe  to  protect  a  cradle  as  it  is 
for  it  now  to  protect  a  coffin. 

Geographically,  Euroj^e  and  Asia  look 
tow’ards  each  other.  From  Alexander  the 
(ireat  to  Mahomet — that  is,  for  nine  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half — there  had  been  peace 
between  them.  Then  came  a  period  of 
wasting  and  cruel  war  for  eight  centu¬ 
ries,  until  the  Greeks,  selfishly  neglected 
by  Europe,  w'ere  allowed  to  succumb. 
The  position  is  one  of  vital  importance 
for  the  equality  of  the  mitions,  and 
therefore  for  the  order  and  happiness  of 
the  world.  In  ordinary  times,  Europe 
can  by  vigilance  and  determin.ation  pro¬ 
tect  the  Turks  against  a  Russian  sur¬ 
prise  ;  but  let  any  great  quarrel  arise  in 
Western  or  Central  Europe,  Rus.sia  will 
seize  the  opportunity  at  once  and  take 
possession  of  Constantinople  with  the 
applause  of  thirty  millions  of  Turkish 
and  Austrian  subjects.  To  leave  matters 
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thus  mfiy  be  in  accordance  with  all  di|>- 
lomatic  tradition,  but  it  is  sheer  stupid¬ 
ity,  and  every  difficulty  eluded  to-day 
will  become  an  increasing  danger  to¬ 
morrow.  If  a  confederacy  of  five  Powers, 
with  more  than  sixteen  millions  of  in- 
h.abitants,  held  the  place  of  European 
Turkey,  with  recognized  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  their  own  to  defend,  the  dan¬ 
gers.  of  Panslavism  would  be  set  aside 
forever,  and  no  temporary  disturbances 
in  Europe  would  encourage  Russia  to 
attack  it. 

Let  us  add,  however  reasonable  it 
may  seem  to  judge  of  the  cap-acities  of 
the  Greeks  by  what  they  have  done  or 
left  undone  in  Greece  proper,  the  estimate 
is  not  the  less  false.  The  Greeks  would 
have  been  wise  if  they  had  suspended 
all  ambitious  projects  for  a  time,  and 
given  themselves  wholly  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  emancipated  part  of  their 
country,  and  to  the  payment  of  their 
debt.  They  would  not  then  have  left 
their  country  without  roads,  their  plains 
uudrnined,  and  Maina  and  other  districts 
in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism.  They 
should  have  justified  their  pretensions  to 
extend  their  narrow  limits  by  moral  and 
mati'rial  conquests  at  home.  But  we 
ought  not  to  refuse  our  sympathies  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  dethroned  monarch,  who, 
when  he  has  recovered  one  province, 
neglects  it  in  a  certain  degree  in  his 
efforts  to  recover  the  whole.  In  any  case 
we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  energy  he 
would  display  in  the  government  of  the 
whole  by  the  partial  failure  of  his  inter¬ 
mitting  efforts  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
emancipated  jirovince,  when  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  As  long  as  Greece 
remains  cramped  within  its  present 
dimensions,  it  cannot  find  its  own  re¬ 
sources,  its  army  will  be  disproportion- 
ably  large,  it  will  be  a  petty  focus  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  dissatisfaction. 

As  to  the  immediate  question  of  Crete, 
the  principle  we  have  explained  would 
lead  us  of  course  to  make  it  over  to 
Greece.  The  Constantinopolitan  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Evanydical  Christendom 
said,  in  December,  1806: 

“  In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  not  come 
to  take  up  the  Eastern  Question  as  a  whole, 
and  settle  it.  It  would  now  have  to  be  done 
by  force,  and  the  bloodshed  which  would 
follow,  in  the  way  of  massacres  all  over  Tur¬ 
key,  would  be  terrible.  The  Eastern  Ques- 
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tion  can  be  arranged  without  bloodshed,  and 
nothing  but  the  selfish  views  of  certain  Pow¬ 
ers  leads  them  to  urge  this  question  now. 

“  But  there  is  a  Fpe^cial  question  which 
may  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  which  may  be 
made  tlie  key  to  the  whole  difficulty.  The 
Cretan  Question  is  a  practical  and  tangible 
one.  If  the  European  Powers  would  inter¬ 
fere,  and  secure  the  independence  or  the  semi- 
independence  of  Crete,  the  Eastern  Question 
would  be  so  far  in  the  way  of  settlement.  If 
it  be  said  that  such  interference  would  encour¬ 
age  other  islands  and  other  provinces  to  revolt, 
I  would  reply,  very  good :  let  them  revolt, 
one  by  one,  and  one  by  one  secure  the  same 
relative  position.  It  w'ould  not  be  twenty 
years  before  the  whole  question  would  have 
settled  itself.  The  Turks  would  gradually 
make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  fate ;  and 
European  Turkey  would  be  divided  into  se¬ 
veral  powerful  Christian  kingdoms.  The 
Turkish  Empire  would  tlius  disintegrate 
naturally,  without  any  violent  shock,  and 
without  exciting  the  fanaticism  of  Islam.  I 
believe  that  such  a  settlement  would  be  far 
more  favorable  to  the  religious,  as  well  os 
to  tlie  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
people,  tlian  any  forcible  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe." 

The  Ottoman  and  Egyptian  armies  in 
Crete  have  been  wasted  away  by  disease, 
and  the  Porte,  by  entertaining  the 
thought  of  a  cession  to  Egypt,  has 
.shown  that  it  despairtsl  of  being  able  to 
retain  this  ravaged,  famishing  wilderness 
for  itself.  It  is  only  for  the  example’s 
sake  that  it  will  not  coinsent  to  put 
Greece  in  possession.  Four  Powers 
have  virtually  consented  to  its  doing  so ; 
the  recommendation  of  Austria  and 
England  would  be  decisive.  Every  Pro¬ 
vince  that  we  can  separate  from  the 
Turkish  Empire  will  escape  its  wreck, 
every  province  that  wl*  retain  by  force 
secures  it  but  a  momentary  respite  ;  wo 
loosen  the  knot  upon  the  neck  of  the 
hanging  man,  we  make  his  suffocation  a 
little  slower,  but  we  can  neither  untie 
nor  cut  the  rope. 

Could  the  Cretan  insurrection  be  suj)- 
pressed,  it  would  be  the  utter  min  of 
Greece,  whose  communes  have  already 
taxed  themselves  to  supjiort  the  helpless 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  cast 
upon  their  shores,  and  who  in  that  case 
would  also  be  filled  with  desperate  men 
giving  themselves  up  to  brigandage  and 
piracy.  But  this  w’ill  not  happen ;  the 
Cretans  can  keep  up  a  perpetual  war  from 
their  impregnable  fastnesses,  as  the  Main- 
otes  did  of  old  in  the  Morea.  There  were 
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Cretan  deputies  at  the  conference  secret¬ 
ly  held  at  Gythium  by  Djanira-Bey,  in 
1797,  when  General  Bonaparte  was  en¬ 
couraging;  the  Greeks  to  insurrection. 
The  late  King  Leopold  thought  Crete  so 
necessary  to  Greece,  that  he  made  its 
cession  one  condition  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  throne  when  it  was  offered  to  him. 
The  Cretans  rose  in  1821,  and  did  not 
altogether  lay  down  their  arms  until 
1830  ;  and  now  they  have  nothing  more 
to  lose,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
determined.  If  we  force  them  to  accept 
a  semi-independence,  they  will  dissemble 
for  a  little  moment,  and  then  use  it  to 
give  themselves  to  Greece. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
the  British  Government  and  capitalists 
lost  no  time  in  constructing  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  Valley  Railway.  Within  a  few  years, 
at  latent  in  less  than  ten,  Varna,  Galatz, 
and  Odessa,  will  be  in  communication 
with  the  West  of  Europe.  The  result  of 
this,  from  mere  trade  expansion,  will  be 
the  formation  of  closer  bonds  between 
Asia  and  Western  Europe.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  will  within  the  siime  time  have 
finished  the  line  from  I’oti  on  the  Black 
Sea  to  Tiflis  ;  this  must  speedily  be  pro¬ 
longed  to  the  Caspian,  and  bring  Tehe¬ 
ran  w'ithiii  a  week’s  journey  from  Lon¬ 
don.  The  effect,  as  the  Saturday  lie- 
view  remarks,  will  be,  that,  “  by  taking 
instantly  in  hand  aline  of  railw.ay  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Indus  Valley,  follow¬ 
ing  the  present  route  of  commerce  by 
Meshed,  Herat  and  Candahar,  we  should 
in  five  or  six  years’  time  from  this,  have 
a  through  railway  from  I.K>ndon  to  India.” 
That  is  to  say,  a  railway  ]>assing  through 
Russian  territory,  and  ojiening  the  way 
for  Russian  armies  to  India.  We  trust 
the  engineer  who  will  make  that  railway 
is  not  yet  Imrn  ;  but  just  because  we  do 
not  wish  the  construction  of  the  wrong 
road  to  India,  we  ought  to  anticipate  it 
by  making  the  right  one.  The  way  by 
the  North  of  Syria  and  the  v.alley  of 
the  Euphrates,  would  l>c  the  most  direct 
route  for  Indian  commerce.  It  w’ould 
offer  troops  and  civil  travellers  a  route 
free  from  the  intense  and  unwholesome 
heats  of  .  the  Red  Sea.  It  would  offer  a 
transit  for  goods  to  Persia,  altogether 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Russians ;  and  if, 
in  case  of  war,  a  Russian  army  reached 
it,  the  command  of  the  Persian  Gulf  w’ould 


be  necessary  to  make  it  a  road  for  them 
to  India.  Were  such  a  railway  in  ex¬ 
istence  at  the  moment  of  the  final  break¬ 
up  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Asia,  it 
would  give  England  ground  for  insisting 
upon  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  it  oc¬ 
cupied,  ana  without  much  political  com¬ 
plication  we  should  travel  the  whole 
overhand  route  through  our  own  posses¬ 
sions. 

Tribune  Corretpondence. 

“WHAT  IS  TURKEY  I" 

As  the  breaking  up  and  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Turkish  Empire  cannot  be 
far  off,  it  must  lie  a  matter  of  interest  to 
present  a  condensed  view  of  the  great 
facts  which  make  up  this  vast  empire  of 
races  and  religions. — Editor  Eci.Etrnc. 

Its  territory  is  seven  or  eight  times  as 
largo  as  that  of  France.  The  territories 
of  ancient  and  mighty  kingdoms  are  em¬ 
braced  in  it — Macedonia,  Tlicssaly, 
Thrace,  Dacia,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Phenice,  Palestine,  Armenia,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Carthage.  In 
all  these  v.ast  regions  it  lias  a  j>opulation 
of  about  thirty-six  millions. 

But  its  spacious  African  possessions 
are,  for  the  most  part,  vast  deserts  of 
sand.  Egypt  is  rather  a  weakness  than 
a  strength.  Arabia  and  Kurdistan  arc 
hardly  subject  to  government.  The 
Dunubian  Provinces  are  nearly  indepen¬ 
dent.  All  Europe.an  Turkey  is  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  same  track.  The  revolted 
Greek  Island  Crete  cannot  be  sulxlued. 
Asia  Minor  alone  is  Turkey.  It  is  the 
whole  strength  of  Turkey.  All  the  rest 
is  weakness,  not  strength. 

In  order  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  Empire 
together  Asia  Minor  is  drained  of  its  men 
and  money  to  an  extent  that  is  itself  de¬ 
structive.  But  w’e  must  look  at  the  racee 
that  constitute  the  population  of  Turkey 
in  order  to  comprenend  the  mystery  of 
an  Empire  of  36,000,000  unable  to  sub¬ 
due  a  small  island  of  its  own  revolted 
subjects. 

The  ]x>pulntiou  is  composed  of  the 
following  eiyht  chief  races.  Although 
we  have  no  exact  statistics,  the  follow¬ 
ing  estimate  is  the  most  trustworthy  we 
can  obtain,  and  is  sufficiently  exact  for 
our  purpose : 

1.  Then  we  have  the  Osmanlee  race. 
They  are  called  by  Gibbon  Turkmans, 
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whence  the  term  Turk.  They  call  them¬ 
selves  Oamanlcesirom Osman  or  Othman, 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty  ;  whence 
the  term  Ottoman,  and  the  usu.al  desig¬ 
nation  “Ottoman  Empire.”  This  race 
is  of  Tartar  origin.  Slore  than  eight 
centuries  ago  under  Toquel  Bey  the.se 
Turkmans  or  Tartars  cros.sed  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  subverted,  eventually,  the  empire  of 
the  Caliphs,  and  some  centuries  later 
(a.  d.  1453)  the  empire  of  the  Greeks, 
and  made  Europe  tremble.  It  numbers, 
say  12,000,000  or  13,000,000,  of  whom 
1,000,000  may  be  in  European  Turkey, 
and  a  far  smaller  number  in  Africa.  It 
is  as  much  a  unit  in  religion  as  in  blond. 
In  eight  centuries  fewer  of  this  race  have 
swerved  from  the  faith  than  can  be  affirm¬ 
ed  of  any  other  race  or  religion  known 
to  history.  It  is  the  ruling  race ;  it  is  a 
.strong  race ;  it  is  naturally  patient,  has 
wonderful  powers  of  endurance,  not  na¬ 
turally  cruel ;  when  “  the  beast  ”  is  rous¬ 
ed  it  IS  the  tiger,  not  the  lion. 

2.  VVe  have  the  Arab  race  occupying 
the  southern  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
There  may  be  five  or  five  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  in  which  the  Arabic  is  the  langu.agc ; 
those  who  speak  it  are  not  all  Arabs. 
This  portion  of  the  Empire  does  not  fur- 
nisli  military  material  in  men  and  money 
sufficient  for  its  government  and  defence. 

3.  The  Kurdish  race  iidiabiting  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan.  They  arc  a  poor, 
wild,  thievish  race,  separated  into  tribes 
difficult  to  subdue  and  govern.  They 
furnish  but  few  soldiers  to  the  army,  and 
may  be  guessed  at  as  one  million. 

4.  The  Armenian  race  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  two  and  a  half  millions,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Armenians  are  an  in¬ 
dustrious  and  capable  race.  They  fur¬ 
nish  many  favorite  and  tru.sted  employes 
of  government.  They  are  equally  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  useful  arts  .and  to  commerce. 
They  are  heavily  taxe<l,  but  as  a  Christian 
race  they  funiish  nothing  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  Greeks  and 
other  races  in  connection  with  European 
Turkey.  The  first,  second,  and  third  of 
the  above-named  races  are  Mohamme- 
d.an.  But  their  faith  has  never  made 
them  a  homogeneous  people.  They  are 
just  as  separate  now  as  they  were  400  or 
800  years  a^o.  But  the  key  to  the  fate 
of  Turkey  lies  here  in  the  fact  that  the 
military  service  of  the  Empire  is  almost 
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wholly  performed  by  the  Osmanlee  race. 
The  army  of  300,000  is  a  tremendous 
drain  upon  it.  Heavy  taxation  and 
every  possible  form  of  maladministration 
come  in  to  increase  the  burden.  Pover¬ 
ty  is  frightfully  increasing.  Maladmin¬ 
istration,  taxation,  and  oppression  are 
increasing.  You  can  hardly  find  an  0.s- 
manlee  village  or  city  in  Asia  Minor 
which  does  not  show  signs  of  dilapida¬ 
tion.  You  will  find  two  houses  tum¬ 
bling  down  and  abandoned  where  you 
will  find  one  new  one  going  up.  I  could 
show  yon  whole  villages  in  ruins,  inhabi¬ 
ted  only  by  storks  and  owls.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  finds  more  and  more  difficulty 
to  keep  up  the  army.  Its  public  debt 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Its  finances  are 
getting  hopelessly  involved.  The  army 
among  the  peasantry,  polygamy  among 
the  wealthy,  and  misgovernment  every¬ 
where,  are  using  up  the  flsinanleo  or 
Turkish  race.  It  has  gone  beyond  re- 
denqition.  England  cannot  save  it.  It 
will  not  need  Uussia  to  destroy  it.  It  is 
slowly  de.stroying  itself.  European  poli¬ 
tics  may  delay  but  cannot  prevent  its 
fall.  It  is  gravitating  downward  with 
the  silent  certainty  and  resistless  force 
of  a  great  law  of  nature. 
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THE  SEYCHELLES. 

BY  LIKL'T.  COMUA.\DKn  W.  W.  IIACLAY,  U.  a  N. 

Lkaviso  Mad.agascar,  a  sail  of  a  few 
degrees  to  the  north  brought  us  to  a 
small  group  of  islands  close  to  the  Equa¬ 
tor  known  as  the  Seychelles,  which  are 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  si¬ 
lence.  Away  to  the  south-west  are 
many  small  islands,  for  the  most  part 
uninhabited,  and  these,  together  with 
extensive  reefs,  are  broken  links  of  a 
chain  that  connect  the  Archi|>elago,  of 
W’hich  the  Seychelles  fonn  the  eastern 
group,  w’ith  Madagascar  and  the  African 
coast.  Malte-Brun  has  remarked  that 
the  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  to 
that  of  Malabar,  and  from  Arabia  to  the 
Seychelles  and  Maldives,  forms  a  kind 
of  separate  sea,  or,  as  it  m.ay  be  called, 
a  meaiterranean  sea. 

An  immense  shoal  or  bank,  formed 
of  coral  and  sand,  here  stretches  from 
north  to  south,  for  two  hundred  miles. 
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and  from  east  to  west  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles,  Ufjon  this  plateau,  the 
Seychelles  have  formed,  and  at  one  of 
them,  the  island  of  Mahe,  we  now  drop¬ 
ped  anchor. 

It  is  the  island  in  this  archipelago 
cliiefly  visited,  many  of  the  others  being 
little  else  than  rocky  islets  rising  abrupt¬ 
ly  out  of  the  sea,  and  separated  by  nar¬ 
row  channels.  The  number  of  coral  reefs 
in  the  harbor,  extending  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore,  and  lying  but  a 
little  way  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
rendered  landing  at  one  time  difficult. 
These  obstacles  have  been  in  a  measure 
overcome  by  a  long  stone  jetty  built  out 
from  the  land.  England,  in  pursuance 
of  a  j)olicy  inaugurated  as  far  back  ;is 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  acquired  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  islands  with  the  capture  of 
Mauritius,  of  which  they  are  dependen¬ 
cies.  The  authority  of  the  crown  is  re-, 
presented  in  this  little  colony  by  a  civil 
commissioner,  a  pleasant  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  who  met  us  at  the  landing,  and  who 
I  noticed,  either  regardless  or  oblivious 
of  the  changes  of  fashion,  still  adhered 
at  this  time,  and  in  this  out  of  the  way 
art  of  the  world,  to  knee  buckles  and 
nee  breeches.  Passing  along  the  shore 
on  my  way  to  the  town,  I  saw  on  the 
be.ach  several  enclosures,  or  pens,  filled 
with  large  turtles,  each  weighing,  as  I 
conjectured,  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  pounds.  These  enclosures  were 
built  near  the  sea,  by  which  they  were 
iloo<led  at  high  tide,  and  contained  a 
great  many  turtles,  certainly  not  less 
than  a  thousand.  Their  tlesh  supplies 
the  crews  of  vessels  touching  here  with 
a  needed  luxury,  and  their  shells  enter 
largely  into  the  export  trade  of  the  is¬ 
land. 

ITie  little  unpretending  town  is  built 
upon  two  principal  streets,  one  running 
along  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  crosseil 
by  the  other  at  right  angles,  and  ex¬ 
tending  towards  the  range  of  granite 
hills,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  is¬ 
land,  nowhere  attaining  a  greater  height 
than  four  hundred  feet.  The  only  edi¬ 
fice  of  any  pretension  is  the  pretty  little 
Episcopal  church,  a  substantial  struc¬ 
ture,  with  thick  walls,  large  window’s, 
and  wide  doors  to  allow  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  so  indispensable  in  these  hot 
climates.  Here  I  heard  a  very  good 
sei’mon  in  French,  the  language  univer¬ 


sally  spoken  in  the  island.  In  1 743,  the 
French  explored  the  Seychelles,  with  a 
view  to  colonization  and  cultivation. 
The  island  has  derived  its  name  from 
Mah6  de  Bourdonnais,  a  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Mauritius,  under  whose  aus¬ 
pices  the  exploration  w’as  condneted. 

This  well  known  commander,  whose 
name  occuines  so  large  a  space  in  the 
history  of  the  contest  of  the  maritime 
European  nations  for  commercial  su- 
j)remacy  in  India,  was  born  of  obscure 
parents  at  St.  Malo,  in  1699.  This  little 
seaport — the  birthplace  of  Chateau¬ 
briand,  whoso  tomb  upon  the  desolate 
rocky  point  of  Petit  overlooks  the 
sea — has  been  distinguished  for  centuries 
as  a  nursery  of  adventurous  sailors. 
Such  was  its  repute  in  this  respect  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that 
usage  required  that  the  vessel  which 
carried  the  fl.ag  of  the  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral  should  have  none  but  natives  of 
St.  Malo'  among  its  officers,  marines, 
and  sailors.  Many  a  boy  has  been  m.ade 
a  sailor  by  reading  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  Bourdonnais,  listening  to  the  t.ales 
of  foreign  lands,  which  have  a  magic 
charm  for  the  young,  followed  the  bent 
of  so  many  others  of  his  townsmen,  and 
went  as  a  common  sailor  in  a  merchant 
ship  to  the  South  Sea  when  only  ten 
years  of  age. 

Genius,  talent,  capiicity,  force  of  char¬ 
acter,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called, 
is  the  monopoly  of  no  condition,  and  is 
displayed  to  the  highest  advantage  when 
struggling  w’ith  poverty  and  dangers. 
A  second  voyage  to  the  Philippines 
brought  the  friendless  boy  in  contact 
with  a  Jesuit,  who  perceiveil  his  thirst 
for  know  ledge,  and  from  whom  he  learn¬ 
ed  mathematics  in  its  application  to 
navigation.  In  after  voyages  he  be¬ 
came  a  proficient  in  engineering,  and, 
entering  the  French  E:ist  India  Com- 
)»any  as  a  second  lieutenant,  he  rose 
from  rank  to  rank ;  but  his  name  first 
became  famous  as  the  captain  of  a  vessel  in 
a  small  French  squadron,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  M.  de  Pardaillan,  which  appear¬ 
ed  before  Mah6  in  1 725.  As  the  comman¬ 
der  surveyed  its  high  hills  and  the  for- 
mid.able  aspect  of  the  entrance  to  its 
rock-defended  harbor,  he  hesitated  what 
to  do.  While  in  this  state  of  mind, 
Bourdonnais  proposed  to  him  to  con¬ 
struct  a  raft  and  land  the  troops  from  it 
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under  tlie  protection  of  a  fire  from  the 
squadron.  The  place  was  accordingly 
carried  by  storm  in  this  way,  Bourdon- 
nais  lead.itig  the  attacking  party.  Ills 
commander  appreciatetl  the  ingenuity 
and  daring  courage  of  the  young  officer, 
and  with  a  generosity  rare  among  the 
French  leaders  at  that  period  in  these 
seas,  he  hit  upon  a  novel  expedient  to 
express  hLs  gratitude.  In  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exploit,  by  the  substitution 
of  one  letter  for  another,  he  changed  the 
Indian  word  Mahi  into  Mah6,  the  first 
name  of  La  Bourdonnais,  by  which  it 
has  ever  since  been  known. 

So  satisfactory  were  the  reports  of  the 
expedition  to  which  we  have  referred, 
that  it  was  determined  to  plant  a  colony 
in  the  island  of  Mahe.  This  was  not 
accomplished,  however,  until  1768,  when 
a  French  settlement  was  formed,  and 
the  settlers  devoted  them.sclves  more 
])articular]y,  and  witli  much  success,  to 
the  cultivation  of  clove  and'  nutmeg 
trees. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  are 
blacks,  and,  out  of  6,000,  there  are  only 
600  whites,  who  reside  for  the  most  part 
in  the  towm,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
narrow  gorge  l>etween  the  hills  in  which 
it  is  built.  These  islands  are  named  in 
the  old  Portuguese  maps  the  Seven 
Brothers,  although  there  are  some  thirty 
in  the  grotip,  Praslin,  I^a  Dique,  Sil¬ 
houette  and  Curieuse  being  among  the 
largest,  but  inferior  in  population,  ex¬ 
tent,  and  importance  to  Mahe,  which  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length  and  from  three 
to  five  in  width.  Its  excellent  water, 
fine  harbor,  and  remarkable  exemption 
from  storms,  mak'e  it  a  resort  for  whal¬ 
ers.  The  climate  is  delightful,  tl»«  range 
of  the  thermometer  being  between  64® 
and  84°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  heat  so 
tempered  by  the  refreshing  sea  breeze 
that  it  is  not  oppressively  felt. 

I  made  a  pedestrian  excursion  through 
the  island,  taking  the  road  that  leads  in 
a  southern  direction  from  the  town.  In 
general  the  face  of  the  country  is  broken 
and  diversified.  One  c.annot  fiiil  to  re¬ 
mark  the  number  of  boulders  of  solid 
granite  which  have  been  j)recipitated 
down  the  mountains.  These  present 
themselves  in  masses  of  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  tons,  and  in  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  forms  and  positions. 

The  island  swarms  with  insect  life. 


As  I  walked  along  the  road,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  what  appeared  to  me 
a  leaf  lying  upon  the  ground,  but  which 
suddenly,  as  if  animated  with  a  will  of 
its  own,  beg-an  to  move  away.  It  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  one  of  the  curiosities  of  these 
islands,  a  small  insect  called  the  mouche 
feuiUe^  or  fly  leaf.  It  is  .about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  so  closely  does  it 
resemble  a  leaf  in  shape,  color,  and  the 
veins  or  fibres  on  its  surface,  that  until 
you  see  it  walking  around,  you  could  not 
lielieve  it  wsis  anything  else.  My  own 
impressions  were  not  singular,  but  are 
confirmed  by  others.  The  author  of  a 
recent  very  agreeable,  gossipy  work,  en¬ 
titled  “  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Society 
in  Mauritius,”  thus  refers  to  one  of  these 
curious  insects,  which  he  saw  at  a  horti¬ 
cultural  show  in  that  isLond :  “  It  came 
from  the  Seychelles  Islands ;  that  is  all 
I  know  about  it.  I  cannot  give  its  spe¬ 
cific  name.  We  all  know  that  many 
animals,  especially  of  the  mantis  family, 
take  the  form  and  color  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  food  or  dwelling-place,  often  one  and 
the  same  thing.  A  small  shrub  in  a  }>ot 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  table,  and  I 
went  purjmsely  to  look  for  this  wonder¬ 
ful  insect  which  had  been  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  to  me.  But  although  I  bent  my 
eyes  most  attentively  on  the  plant,  it  was 
not  till  the  creature  moved  that  I  distin¬ 
guished  it,  so  strictly  w'as  it  the  fac-similo 
of  the  leaf,  which  was  a  beautiful  one, 
of  a  bright  green,  with  streaks  of  metal¬ 
like  golden  yellow.” 

The  scenery  which  everywhere  met 
the  eye  was  glowing  and  gorgeous  even 
for  the  tropics.  The  road  winds  along 
the  base  of  the  range  of  mountains 
already  mentioned,  now  over  some  rude 
bridge,  B])anning  a  stream  that,  rushing 
through  an  opening  in  the  hills,  finds  an 
outlet  into  the  harbor,  and  again  through 
some  avenue  or  grove  of  cocoa-nut  palms, 
whose  plume-like  leaves  ofl’er  a  grateful 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Look¬ 
ing  toward  the  harbor,  you  see  the  pretty 
little  islands  of  St.  Anne  and  Cave — their 
outlines  sharply  cut  in  the  bright  blue 
sky;  the  sea  breaking  on  some  distant 
shoal,  the  vessels  riding  quietly  at  an¬ 
chor,  formed  a  very  picturesque  scene, 
and  one  worthy  of  Wing  transferred  to 
the  canva»  by  the  pencil  which  gave  us 
“  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.” 

The  fertility  of  the  ishind  is  attested 
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in  the  number,  variety,  and  richness  of 
its  productions.  Amottg  them  are  rice, 
coflFee,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  maize, 
cucumbers,  melons,  pepper,  the  india- 
rublKjr  tree,  the  lime,  the  aloe,  the  pine¬ 
apple,  the  banana,  the  bread-fruit,  the 
nutmeg,  and  the  clove,  while  the  forests 
contain  trees  the  wood  of  which  is  ns 
solid  as  ebony,  and  susceptible  of  as  high 
a  polish.  But  the  tree  for  which  the 
Seychelles  Archipelago  is  chiefly  famed, 
■which  is  indigenous  to  it,  and  bears  a 
fruit  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  of  which  fabulous  stories  were 
told,  and  to  which  fabulous  virtues  were 
at  one  time  attributed,  is  that  variety 
of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  called  the  co- 
coa-de-mer,  although  it  is  also  known 
under  other  names,  as  the  Maidive  cocoa- 
nut,  double  cocoa-nut,  nux  medica,  etc. 

The  cocoa-nut  ac(iuired  the  name  of 
oocoa-de-iner,  literally,  cocoa  of  the  sea, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  picked  up  at 
sea  long  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Seychelles,  and  was  supposed,  from  its 
curious  shape,  to  be  a  product  of  the 
ocean.  Indeed,  Kumphius  speaks  of  it 
as  “  a  wondeiTul  miracle  of  nature,  the 
most  rare  of  marine  productions.”  The 
Malays  went  a  step  further,  and  asserted 
that  the  palm,  which  bore  this  fruit,  was 
often  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but 
v:inishcd  as  soon  as  the  diver  swam  to¬ 
wards  it.  The  negro  ])riest8  improved 
upon  this  story,  and  aflirmed  that  “its 
submarine  branches  harbored  an  enor¬ 
mous  griflin,  which  nightly  catne  to 
shore,  and  seizing  elephants  and  tigers, 
carried  them  oft'  to  its  nest  as  a  prey,  ami 
not  satisfied  with  that,  .attacked  such 
ships  as  came  near  to  the  spot,  and  de¬ 
voured  the  luckless  mariners.”  Immense 
prices wereoften paid forasinglenut.  For 
poisons  it  w.as  deemed  an  antidote,  and  for 
epilepsy  a  cure.  Among  the  Maidive 
Islands,  to  which  it  w.as  sometimes 
wafted  by  the  currents  from  the  place  of 
its  growth,  it  was  considered  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  king,  and  the  punishment 
<»f  death  was  inflicted  upon  any  one  in 
whose  possession  it  was  found.  The 
discovery  of  the  Seychelles  di8j)elled 
these  illusions,  but  it  was  long  before 
this  palm  was  accurately  delineated  and 
de3<*ribed.  Even  now,  the  fact  that  it 
produces  this  variety  of  the  cocoa-nut 
is  all  that  we  know ;  but  the  cause  we 
can  no  more  explain  than  we  can  ac 


count  for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  a 
tree  being  at  one  time  found  in  its 
leaves,  and  in  another  in  its  bark.  The 
nut  is  a  double  cocoa-nut,  and  presents 
the  ap]>earance  of  two  ordinary  cocoa- 
nuts,  joined  together  at  the  side,  and 
each  one  weighs  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pounds.  The  tree  does  not  bear 
fruit  until  it  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old, 
and  even  after  the  fruit  appears,  it  re¬ 
quires  seven  more  years  before  it  falls 
from  the  tree  by  reason  of  ripeness.  Its 
immense  leaves,  twenty  feet  long  by  ten 
broad,  and  the  towering  height  it  attains, 
sometimes  one  hundred  feet,  render  it 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  age  of  the 
tree  is  very  easily  ascertained,  as  the  new 
leaf,  which  is  formed  and  falls  annually, 
leaves  a  scar  or  ring,  each  one  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  year’s  growth.  There  is 
one  of  these  trees  in  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  in  Mauritius  which  has  all  the  ap- 

earance  of  a  young  plant,  although 

nown  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty 
ye.ars  old. 

During  the  last  half  century,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  enrich 
the  botanical  collections  of  England  by 
the  introduction  of  the  double  cocoa- 
nut  palm  among  them.  Such  eft'orts  have 
almost  uniformly  proved  abortive,  owing 
to  the  long  voyage,  the  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  young 
plant,  the  mode  of  its  growth,  and  the 
number  of  years  (estimated  at  a  dozen) 
rerjuired  bet'ore  it  passes  through  what 
has  been  termed  its  infant  state.  J. 
Smith,  a  former  curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  states  that  the 
only  plant  of  this  species  known  to  him 
in  England,  is  one  in  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  Liverpool. 

The  lines  of  Waller,  inapplicable  to 
the  islands  which  they  pur|x)rt  to  de¬ 
scribe,  are  literally  true  of  the  Seychelles, 

“  Ripe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  tree  lire, 

At  once  they  promise,  and  at  once  they  give.” 

But  even  while  inhaling  the  spice- 
odored  air,  and  looking  at  the  evergreen 
landscape,  my  mind  reverted  to  that 
law  of  compensation  by  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  balanced  the  good  and  ill  of 
tropical  and  temperate  regions.  There 
are  many  things  which  can  only  be  truly 
learned  and  enjoyed  by  an  ,  experience 
of  their  opposites.  The  purest  joy  that 
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Rtirs  the  heart  of  woman  is  bom  of 
sorrow.  The  government  of  others 
is  taught  in  the  school  of  obedience, 
and  ])ro6perity  is  tasted  with  a  keener 
relish  by  those  who  have  known  the 
sweet  uses  of  adversity.  Our  long  and 
dreary  winter,  which  robs  even  the  hardy 
pine  and  fir  of  their  verdure,  and  locks 
up  the  music  of  streams  and  rivulets  in 
a  prison  of  ice  and  snow,  makes  us  note 
more  attentively  the  first  footsteps  of 
spring,  and  imparts  an  added  splendor 
to  the  glory  of  summer. 

Colburn's  New  Monthly. 

THE  ENCHANTRESS; 

OR,  NOTES  FROM  KIT  KELSOX’S  UKJ. 

I. 

TUE  UACSCH. 

Strains  of  lively  music  sounded  across 
the  calm  w'aters  of  the  harbor,  on 
which  floated  boats  of  all  sizes  and  rigs, 
some  rowing  and  others  sailing,  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  sail,  filled  with  eager,  and 
gaudily  if  not  fashionably  dressed  pas¬ 
sengers  ;  while  on  shore  flags  were 
streaming  from  numerous  flag-staffs, 
and  crowds  were  assembling  from  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  taking  up  positions  on  rows 
of  seats  placed  tier  above  tier  on  either 
side  of  a  large  vessel,  resting  in  beautiful 
proportions  on  the  stocks,  her  stern-post 
just  laved  by  the  rising  tide.  Bright 
flags  fluttered  above  her  deck,  on  which 
stood  a  number  of  persons  prepared  to 
accompany  her  on  to  the  element  to  be 
her  home  for  the  future.  All  the  ves-sels 
in  the  harbor  were  also  dressed  to  the 
best  of  their  .abilities,  some  from  truck  to 
jib-boom  and  main-boom  end  with  the 
whole  of  Man'yat’s  signals  and  the  en¬ 
signs  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  while  others  could  only  sport  a  few 
tattered  and  coal-dust  begrimed  pieces  of 
bunting  at  their  mastheads  and  peaks. 

But  there  was  one  group  which  attrac¬ 
ted  especial  attention,  and  well  worthy 
(I  may  venture  to  say,  though  I  formed 
one  of  its  units)  it  was  of  attention ;  for 
there  stood  the  captain-superintendent 
of  the  dockyard  and  the  able  architect  of 
the  beautiful  craft,  and  several  post-cap¬ 
tains  and  commanders  and  lieutenants, 
all  in  glittering  uniforms  ;  and  still  more 
likely  to  attract  attention,  there  was  the 
fair  niece  of  the  captain-superintendent. 


sweet  Ma^  Lascelles,  and  several  other 
young  ladies,  who,  if  not  to  be  compared 
to  her  in  beauty  of  mind  or  |>er8on,  were 
exceedingly  well  dressed,  and  very 
charming  creatures  each  in  her  own  pe¬ 
culiar  way. 

Though  I  saw  !May  I..a8celle8  for  the 
first  time  on  that  occ.asion,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  take  away  from  the  interest 
of  my  story  if  I  confess  at  once  that  I 
then  and  there  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  I  mention  the  circumstance, 
for  though  matrimony  may  be  looked 
upon  .as  a  very  dull  business,  love  .at  first 
sight,  and  all  its  consecutive  conse- 
(piences,  cannot  fail  to  create  an  interest 
of  a  more  or  less  exciting  character. 

There  she  .and  her  companions  stood, 
looking  up  at  the  vast  fabric  before  her, 
and  the  somewhat  colossal  figure,  with 
streaming  hair,  red  cheeks,  and  a  green 
flowing  gown,  which  smiled  benignantly 
down  on  them.  Our  Enchantress  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  sea-green 
lady  with  the  weird  or  fiend-like  look 
described  by  Coo|>er,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  sculptor  thought  very 
highly  of  his  work.  She  was  an  ordina¬ 
ry  well-proportioned  damsel,  rather  em- 
bonjwint,  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  and 
a  cat-o’  nine-tails,  or  a  bundle  of  snakes, 
in  the  other,  I  could  never  exactly  make 
out  which. 

A  bottle  of  wine,  which  hung  susjien- 
ded  by  a  ro|ie  at  the  bows,  and  vibrating 
in  the  air,  wms  an  object  of  considerable 
interest.  First  one  officer,  and  then 
another,  lifted  it  to  show  ]!diss  Lascelles 
hoiv  she  was  to  let  it  swing  forcibly 
.against  the  bows.  I  was  convinced  that 
she  would  not  send  it  W’ith  sufficient 
strength,  and  so  stepped  forward  to  give 
her  another  lesson,  and  very  nearly  let 
the  bottle  go  and  broke  it.  Men  were, 
meantime,  busily  knocking  away  the 
blocks  and  wedges,  and  greasing  the 
w.ays.  Their  work  w.a3  nearljr  done ; 
one  single  blow  more,  and  she  will  begin 
to  move.  The  signal  was  given  ;  a  gun 
was  fired ;  Miss  Lascelles  nervously 
grasped  the  bottle,  and  then  threw  it 
with  such  right  good  will  that  it  was 
splintered  into  fragments,  and  the  ruddy 
wine  spilt  against  the  bows,  a  libation 
to  Neptune,  aud  the  name  of  the  En¬ 
chantress  pronounced,  away  glided  the 
vessel,  stately  as  a  swan,  towards  the 
water,  while  deafening  shouts  from  the 
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spectators  rent  the  air — at  least  I  have  no 
doubt  they  did,  for  at  that  moment  the 
enchantress  who  stood  near,  in  all  her 
maiden  beauty,  was  throwing  ciiarms 
around  me  from  which  I  was  never  again 
to  be  free — so  I  was  fully  convinced. 

The  Enchantress  took  the  water  in 
good  style  ;  guns  continued  firing  ;  the 
people  cheered  again  and  again  ;  and  the 
favored  few,  among  whom  I  had  the 
happiness  of  being  numbered,  went  into 
the  captain-superintendent’s  house  to 
luncheon  ;  while  the  people  outside,  in 
boats  and  on  shore,  regaled  themselves 
in  a  variety  of  w.ays  according  to  their 
tastes. 

I  had  not  long  before,  for  the  first 
time,  donned  a  bran-new  lieutenant’s 
uniform,  which,  resi)lendent  in  gold, 
lace,  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
contracting  that  peculiar  tarry  bilgew'ater 
odor  with  w'liich  long-used  naval  coats 
are  often  impregnated,  and  I  felt  that  I 
w'as  especially  well  got  up,  and  flattered 
myself  not  slightly  attractive.  Many  of 
the  officers  present  were  married  men, 
or  not  calculated  to  make  way  with  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  comiiany.  Com¬ 
mander  Puffin,  for  instance,  though  a 
bachelor,  w'as  round  and  red-nosed,  aud 
addicted  to  strong  tobacco  and  old  rum, 
with  a  limited  addition  of  water.  Cap¬ 
tain  Boreas  had  lost  his  wife — the  wid¬ 
ow  of  a  color-sergeant.  His  voice  was 
far  from  mellifluous,  and  some  of  the  as¬ 
sertions  and  narratives  with  which  ho 
frequently  indulged  his  auditors  were  of 
so  incredible  a  nature  that  his  character 
for  veracity  did  not  stand  high.  Tliere 
was  a  tall  weather-beaten  Captain  Tar¬ 
brush,  a  first-rate  sailor,  I  believe,  but  a 
remarkably  bad  officer;  and  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  d’Erville,  who  was  neither  sailor 
nor  officer,  but  he  wrote  poetry, 
and  held  himself  and  his  poetry  in 
considerable  estimation.  All  these,  and 
tw’o  or  three  more,  were  bachelors ;  but 
I  had  no  reason  to  consider  them  as 
formidable  rivals.  The  other  ladies  pre¬ 
sent  were  worthy  of  description,  but 
just  then  I  had  eyes  and  ears  only  for 
one,  and  I  can  say  very  little  about  them. 
There  was  a  Lady  Jane  Puzzleton  and 
an  Honorable  Miss  Susan  Dasher,  and 
several  married  ladies,  to  which  circuin- 
st.ance  I  owed  the  happiness  I  enjoyed 
of  being  able  to  sit  next  to  Miss  Lascelles, 
for  her  'mamma,  being  present,  acted  as 


lady  of  the  house — and  she,  therefore, 
being  one  of  the  last  young  ladies  to  be 
led  into  the  breakfast-room,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Commander  Puffin,  after  whom 
came  a  rush  of  us  lieutenants.  I  kept 
my  eye  on  Puffin’s  bald  crown,  and, 
with  an  unusual  flutter  at  the  heart, 
made  for  the  seat  next  to  his  fair  com¬ 
panion.  I  saw  that  .another  oflicer  was 
aiming  at  the  same  })oint ;  but  ignoring 
this,  and  dashing  on,  I  slipped  into  the 
chair,  from  which,  as  I  instantly  began 
an  animated  conversation  with  Miss 
Lascelles,  I  could  not  well  be  ejected. 
I  felt  triumphant  and  jubilant.  Puffin 
would  not,  I  knew',  interfere  with  me, 
for  he  was  certainly  no  ladies’  man.  1 
rather  flattered  myself  that  I  was,  and 
determined  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  I  did  make  hay  pretty  briskly, 
and  to  some  effect.  Miss  Lascelles 
laughe4^  and  smiled,  and  sometimes 
looked  sad,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  I  have  no  intention  of  repeating 
what  I  said  to  her,  or  what  she  said 
in  reply.  I  only  wished  that  I  had 
mounted  the  swab  on  my  right  shoulder. 

“Captain  Puffin,  I  may,  I  find,  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  ap]M>intment  to 
that  fine  craft,  for  I  hear  that  you  are 
certainly  to  have  her,”  exclaimed  the 
Honorable  Susan  Dasher,  who,  having 
a  cousin  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  pro¬ 
fessed  to  know  everything  which  took 
place  there. 

“  Am  I  ?  I  did  not  know  it,”  an¬ 
swered  the  commander,  looking  round 
at  Miss  Lascelles  with  a  marked  man¬ 
ner.  “  She’s  an  Enchantress,  and,  as 
she  can  work  w'onders,  I  suppose  she 
has  selected  me.” 

“What  reward  will  you  bestow  on 
me  if  you  find  that  I  am  right  ?  ”  asked 
the  Honorable  Miss  Dasher,  with  an  ir¬ 
resistible  glance. 

“  I  can’t  very  well  offer  myself,  mad¬ 
am,  as  I  niqst  own  at  once  that  I  am 
not  a  marrying  man  ;  but  Pll  bring  you 
home  a  green  parrot,  a  big  baboon, 
or  a  young  hip(>opotamus,  or  an  alli¬ 
gator,  whichever  you  may  choose,”  an¬ 
swered  the  captain,  bowing  across  the 
table. 

Miss  Dasher  looked  daggers,  and  well 
she  might,  for  the  honest  commander’s 
speech  was  most  impolite  ;  but  I  ra¬ 
ther  think  that  she  had  previously  giv¬ 
en  him  cause  of  offence,  which  he  had 
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not  forgotten.  She  turned  away  her 
head  with  a  curl  of  her  lip,  and  1  heard 
her  whisper  to  the  gentleman  next  to  her, 

“  I  won’t  ask  for  a  baboon,  for  the 
beast  would  remind  me  of  him.” 

“  It  is  a  fact,  though.  Puffin,”  said 
the  captain-siijHjrintendent.  “You  are  to 
have  the  Enchantress^  I  believe  ;  and 
she  could  not  be  commanded  by  a  bet¬ 
ter  man.” 

“  Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compli¬ 
ment,  Captain  Seymour ;  and  I  only 
hope  th.at  you  and  my  fair  vis-i^-vis 
have  been  rightly  informed,”  answer¬ 
ed  Commander  Puffin,  who,  I  suspect, 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  nght. 

The  next  day  he  got  his  appointment, 
with  directions  to  fit  out  the  corvette 
with  all  possible  despatch,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  I  received  mine  as  her 
second  lieutenant.  Simon  Short,  an  old 
shipmate  of  mine,  joined  as  first. 

His  name  was  no  indication  of  his  style 
of  appearance,  which  could  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  lanky.  He  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  carroty  hair  and  a  counte¬ 
nance  expressive  of  the  deepe.st  melan- 
choly ;  but  never  was  there  a  counte¬ 
nance  which  less  exhibited  the  character 
of  the  mind  within,  for  he  was  a  fel¬ 
low  of  infinite  wit  and  humor,  brimful 
of  good-nature  and  kindliness  of  heart, 
and,  I  may  say,  revered  and  loved  by 
all  youngsters  as  he  was  respected  bv 
his  equals  and  superiors.  It  spoke  much 
in  Puffin’s  favor  that  he  had  had  the 
discernment  to  select  him,  and  that 
Short  had  consented  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  surgeon,  a  Welshman, 
Owen  Jones  by  name,  the  master,  Tho¬ 
mas  Smith,  and  the  purser,  or  paymas¬ 
ter  as  he  would  now  be  called,  John 
Brown,  made  up  our  mess.  Their  cha¬ 
racteristics  w'ill  come  out  as  I  proceed. 
They  were  one  and  all  something  out 
of  the  common  way. 

We  had  a  pretty  large  berthful  of 
young  gentlemen,  several  of  whom  were 
older  than  I  W'as,  and  one  old  mate, 
Dick  Hose,  had  a  head  as  white  as  snow 

and  a  nose - But  similes  are  odious. 

The  gunner,  boatsw^ain,  and  carpenter 
deserve  honorable  mchtion.  The  dock¬ 
yard  people  proceeded  with  their  work 
with  unu8u.al  rapidity  ;  I  wished  that 
they  had  been  much  slower.  Captain 
Seymour  had  been  an  old  shipmate  of  my 
father’s,  and  gave  me  a  standing  invita¬ 


tion  to  his  house,  of  which  I  did  not  fail  to 
avail  myself.  I  had  an  excuse  for  going, 
that  I  might  report  the  daily  progress 
of  the  ship,  in  which  it  might  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  Miss  Lascellcs  would  take 
an  especial  interest.  I  was  very  proud 
when  she,  and  her  mother,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Seymour,  and  a  host  of  other  peo¬ 
ple,  including  the  Honorable  Miss  Da.sh- 
er,  came  on  board,  and  admired  the 
fittings  of  the  craft.  I  thought  that 
they  turned  a  pleased  look  especially  at 
my  cabin,  for  I  certainly  had  done  it 
tif)  in  a  very  natty  style.  At  length  the 
Enchantress  was  reported  ready  for  sea. 
All  the  officers  had  joined,  and  wo  had 
picked  up  a  very  tolerable  crew.  Cap¬ 
tain  Puffin  w':vs  a  favorite  with  all  who 
knew  him,  so  that  many  good  men  had 
joined  for  his  sake,  and  I  had  got  to¬ 
gether  several  former  shipmates,  two 
or  three  of  them  thorough  old  sea-dogs, 
lions  afloat,  but  literally  babies,  as  far 
as  sense  went,  ashore.  Invariably  each 
time  they  had  been  paid  oflT  they  had 
been  fleeced  by  the  same  people  and  in 
the  same  way,  and  when  I  found  them 
their  worldly  possessions  consisted  of 
the  elothes  on  their  backs,  a  clasp-knife, 
and  an  empty  tobacco-box,  though  a 
fortnight  before  they  could  not  have 
had  much  leas  than  fifty  pounds  apiece  in 
their  pockets. 

The  most  important  question  now  ask¬ 
ed  on  board  was  the  station  for  which 
we  were  destined.  Some  said  it  was 
India,  some  the  Pacific,  others  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  washerwomen  assuretl 
us  it  was  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  lat¬ 
ter  industrious  pereonages  are  generally 
right,  though  how  they  get  their  infor¬ 
mation  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  They 
were,  to  our  sorrow  w'e  found,  right 
in  this  instanee.  I  had,  in  my  vanity, 
a  latent  hope  th.at  when  I  should  tell 
Miss  Lascelles  she  would  faint,  or  cry, 
or  look  very  melancholy.  She  did  nei¬ 
ther  one  thing  nor  the  other.  She 
opened  her  large  blue  eyes  in  a  way  I 
had  never  seen  them  openi'd  Ijefore,  with 
surprise,  I  believe,  at  my  rueful  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  answered,  calmly, 

“  Oh !  I  thought  that  it  had  been  the 
West  Indie.<».  They  are  l>oth  warm  sta¬ 
tions,  but  I  sup]x>se  that  you  wdll  not 
mind  the  heat.  Naval  officers  must  be 
pretty  we'l  inured  to  freexing  at  one 
time  and  roasting  at  another.” 
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How  my  heart  6.ank  within  me.  Not 
.1  word  of  8ymj)athy,  not  an  approach 
to  sentiment.  Still  her  voice  was  as 
sweet  and  she  was  lookin"  as  enchant¬ 
ing  as  ever.  I  wish  that  she  could  but 
have  croaked  or  frowned  ever  so  little, 
or  said  something  rude  ;  it  would  have 
been  an  excuse  to  me  for  getting  an¬ 
gry,  for  qinirrelling,  if  possible.  Any¬ 
thing  would  have  l)een  better  than  that 
calm,  sweet  indifference.  Oh,  it  was 
horrible  1 

“  Certainly  we  poor  wretches  are  pret¬ 
ty  ^well  tried  one  way  and  another,”  I 
answered,  brusquely.  “  If  there  were 
.an  expedition  fitting  for  the  North  Pole, 
to  remain  away  for  five  or  six  years, 
I  would  volunteer  immediately  ;  and, 
as  it  is,  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  find  my 
w’ay  up  the  Niger,  and  iK?rhaps  to  Tim- 
buctoo.  It  matters  little  whether  or  not 
I  ever  return.” 

She  looked  up  quickly  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  surprise  in  her  sweet  counte¬ 
nance,  for  she  had  before  been  looking 
down,  and  said : 

“  It  matters  much,  I  should  think,  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  your  wel¬ 
fare,  and  to  yourself  too,  witli  a  noble 
career  before  you.  You  disparage  your 
profession  if  you  do  not  believe  that.” 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  look  up,  and, 
puppy  that  I  was,  I  expected  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  emotion  in  her  countenance, 
but  it  was  as  calm  as  before  ;  there 
might  have  been  a  slightly  increased 
roseate  tinge  on  her  cheek,  but  no  in¬ 
different  eye  would  have  detected  it, 
and  her  mamma  coming  in  prevented 
me  from  replying.  I  left  the  house 
knowing  that  I  had  in  her,  and  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  .and  her  worthy  uncle  sin¬ 
cere  friends,  but  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever  with  regard  to  her  feelings  to¬ 
wards  me.  I  saw  her  again,  but  it  was 
Only  for  a  short  time  to  take  leave, 
and  that  afternoon  the  order  came 
down  for  us  to  proceed  at  oniMj  to  sea. 
The  capstan  was  manned — the  drummer 
and  fifer,  who  represented  our  band, 
struck  up  “The  girl  I  left  behind  me” 
— the  topsails  were  loosed — gun  after 
gun  w.a8  fired  to  recall  all  absentees — the 
stew.ards  of  the  rea|H*ctivc  messes  were 
seen  hurrying  off  laden  with  fresh  pro¬ 
visions — the  boats  were  hoisted  in — the 
last  from  the  shore  arrived  with  John 
Brown,  the  purser — merrily  round  w’ent 


the  capstan — shrilly  sounded  the  boat¬ 
swain’s  whistle.  “  The  .anclior  is  away  !  ” 
I  sung  out  “  In  sight !  ”  I  cried.  It 
was  catted  and  fished  ;  the  topsails  were 
sheeted  home,  and,  with  a  fine  breeze, 
we  stood  down  channel,  bound  out 
to  that  most  detestable  of  British  de- 
jKmdencies,  Sierra  Leone. 

n. 

THE  SLAVES. 

Our  employment  was  to  be  slave-hunt¬ 
ing,  compared  to  which  the  chase  of 
a  cunning  fox  or  lordly  stag  is  the  tam¬ 
est  of  tame  work — cream-cheese  to  but¬ 
ter-milk. 

As  soon  as  w'e  got  into  the  latitude 
Avhere  slavers  might  possibly  be  fallen 
in  with  we  kept  a  bright  look-out. 
Short  was  indefatigable.  It  would  be 
no  fault  of  his  if  we  did  not  make  pri¬ 
zes.  He  nominally  only  kept  the  morn¬ 
ing  watch,  that  he  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  superintending  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  holystoning  and  washing  decks, 
stowing  hammocks,  scraping  down 
masts,  and  in  other  ways  putting  the  ship 
into  order  after  the  work  of  the  night, 
as  a  nurse  washes  and  dresses  her 
charges,  and  turns  them  out  fresh  and 
blooming  for  insj>ection.  But  he  was 
constantly  on  deck  day  and  night ;  at 
all  odd  hours ;  the  men  believed  that  he 
never  slept  more  than  ten  minutes  togeth¬ 
er,  and  many  an  hour  he  spent  aloft,  spy¬ 
glass  in  hand,  sweeping  the  horizon  for  a 
sail,  if  haply  he  could  find  a  sus[)iciuus 
one  after  which  we  might  make  chase. 
His  example  animated  the  rest  of  us,  and 
his  vigilance  kept  the  men  wide  awake 
and  attentive  to  their  duty. 

But  we  discovered  a  truth  of  which 
all  people  do  not  seem  to  be  aware — 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  what  is  not 
there.  Night  and  day  we  kept  a  bright 
look-out,  but  nothing  was  seen  till  we 
sighted  the  bold  and  picturesque  coast 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  soon  after  dropped 
our  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Free  Town. 
I  have  never  been  more  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  a  place  of  which  I 
have  formed  a  previous  conception  than 
I  was  at  this.  Before  us,  at  the  base 
of  a  series  of  serrated  heights,  appeared 
a  large,  neat,  and  well  laid-out  town, 
with  stores,  and  shops,  and  vessels,  and 
canoes,  and  boats  of  all  defcriptions  at 
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anchor  before  it.  Black  skins  predomi¬ 
nated  both  afloat  and  on  shore  ;  a  black 
regiment  was  parading  on  tlie  quay 
with  a  very  good  band,  black  boatmen 
were  pulling  about  the  harl>or,  and 
black  porters  were  hurrying  to  and  fro 
on  the  beach ;  indeed,  I  should  say  that 
the  descendants  of  Ham  must  find  it  a 
far  more  agreeable  residence  than  do 
their  brethren  with  w’hite  faces.  Of  these 
latter,  however,  there  are  a  good  many 
officials,  merchants,  and  traders ;  but 
though  some  get  acclimatized,  and  live 
on,  the  climate  is  evidently  not  suited 
to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans.  I 
knew  very  little  about  Sierra  Leone 
till  I  went  there,  and  as  probably  many 
of  my  readers  may  not  know  more, 
I  will  describe  it.  The  province  con¬ 
sists  of  a  mountainous  peninsula,  near¬ 
ly  thirty  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  rather  less  in  width.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  bay 
and  river  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the 
other  two  sides  by  the  Atlantic.  The 
rugged  mountain  range  which  forms  its 
backbone,  sloping  down  to  the  river  on 
one  side  and  to  the  sea  on  the  other, 
varies  in  height  from  two  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  is  clothed  with  trees,  now, 
however,  partially  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  the  villages  of  the  liberated 
blacks.  Free  Town,  backed  by  a  superb 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  contains  some 
seventeen  thou-sand  inhabitants,  while 
the  whole  province  contains  nearly  sev¬ 
enty  thousand.  The  province  w'as  j»ur- 
chased  by  the  English  from  certain  negro 
claimants  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  some  hundred  blacks,  most¬ 
ly  runaway  slaves  from  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  with  a  few  white 
people,  were  sent  there.  They  were 
followed  by  a  jiarty  of  Maroons  from 
Jamaica,  but  a  large  portion  died  from 
disease,  a  still  larger  were  cut  off  in  an 
attack  made  on  them  by  some  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  when  a  still 
further  supply  of  colonists  arrived,  many 
of  them  whites,  and  the  colony  had  begun 
to  flourish,  they  were  visited  by  a  Frencli 
man-of-war,  which  plundered  them  of  all 
their  most  valuable  property,  and  re¬ 
duced  them  to  the  greatest  extremity. 
In  the  memorable  year  of  1807,  when 
the  slave  trade  was  declared  piracy,  a 
squadron  was  sent  out  to  put  it  down. 


and  the  province  wsis  handed  over  by  the 
company  which  had  at  first  superintend¬ 
ed  its  colonization  to  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  All  the  blacks  captured  by 
the  English  ships  of  war  on  board  the 
slavers  were  brought  here,  land  was 
given  them,  and  every  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  ^themselves. 
This  they  have  not  been  slow  in  doing, 
and  the  numerous  thriving  villages  and 
well-cultivated  fields  attest  their  indus¬ 
try.  They  have  proved  tliemselves 
adepts  in  commercial  pursuits,  especially 
in  retail  business,  though  many  have 
become  possessed  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  their  credit  stands  well 
among  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Liverpool.  Colored  men  of  educ.ation 
have  come  over  from  the  W est  Indies 
and  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  province,  schools  have  been 
established,  .and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
rising  generation  have  .attended  them, 
and  have  received  a  sound  moral  and 
intellectu.al  training,  while  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  have,  through  their 
missionaries,  widely  disseminated  religi¬ 
ous  knowledge  among  all  classes.  There 
is  a  college  established  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  where  some  twenty 
or  more  young  negroes,  or  men  of  color, 
are  studying  Latin,  GreekJ  Hebrew',  and 
most  of  the  higher  branclies  of  the  na¬ 
tural  sciences.  Among  the  liberated 
blacks  the  lower  class  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  agriculturists,  or  act  as  water-car¬ 
riers  and  porters  in  the  town ;  the  next 
above  them  are  generally  small  haw’kers 
or  artisans,  tailors,  shoemakers,  masons ; 
a  third  live  in  comfortable  frame-houses, 
nicely  furnished,  and  are  mostly  shop¬ 
keepers,  while  the  upper  clas.s,  wno  have 
become  wealthy  merchants,  live  in  two- 
storied  houses,  furnished  with  mahogany 
chairs,  tables,  and  sofas,  pier-gla.sscs, 
and  floor-cloths.  Their  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  business  m.atters  gives  them 
a  great  advantage  over  the  white  deal¬ 
ers.  They  are  strictly  honest  in  their 
transactions  with  each  other,  and  by 
clubbing  together  they  are  able  to  make 
large  purchases,  at  a  low'  rate,  of  arti¬ 
cles  which  they  retail  out  and  sell  to 
traders  from  the  interior  or  distant 
places  along  the  coast.  Altogether,  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard  of  the  dark- 
skinned  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone,  I 
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came  over  to  the  opinion  that  the  negro 
possesses  qualities  which  make  him  as  fit 
as  are  his  white  brethren  to  undertake 
all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  and  I 
left  the  place  with  my  sympathies  enlisted 
strongly  in  blackie’s  favor,  and  eager 
to  assist  in  liberating  as  many  of  their 
race  as  possible,  and  placing  them  in  a 
position  where  they  might  enjoy  far 
greater  advantages  than  had  they  re¬ 
mained  in  their  native  territories,  no 
thanks  to  the  slave-dealers  and  slave-car¬ 
riers  ;  but  out  of  their  detestable  evil 
I  discovered  that  much  good  might  come. 

Once  more  we  were  under  weigh, 
standing  to  the  southward,  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  we  had  a  far  greater  chance  of  falling 
in  with  slavers  than  we  had  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed.  We  had  been  several  days  at 
sea,  steering  south,  and  had  sighted  only 
three  steady-going  merchantmen.  Smith, 
in  which  opinion  he  was  supported  by 
Brown,  bold  ly  declared  that,  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  squadron,  the  slave-trade 
had  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  that 
probably  we  should  not  capture  a  prize. 

“  Have  patience,  my  boys,  and  we’ll 
see  what  we  can  do,  ”  observed  Short. 
“  We  know  of  at  le.ast  twenty  slave  ves¬ 
sels  expected  out  on  the  coast  from 
various  ports  in  South  America  and 
Cuba,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  we  don’t  put 
a  stop  to  the  career  of  some  of  them.” 

I  should  have  said  that  we  had  received 
on  board  at  Sierra  Leone  two  gentlemen, 
for  the  benefit  of  whose  health  a  cruise 
had  been  recommended.  One,  a  govern¬ 
ment  official,  was  a  friend  of  the  skipper’s, 
and  w.as  berthed  in  his  cabin ;  the  other, 
a  merchant,  an  enterprising  middle-aged 
gentleman  with  a  bald  pate,  who  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  and  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life,  a  cousin  of  Short’s, 
was  our  guest.  I  do  not  know  where 
our  friend  Dick  Larkin  had  not  been  or 
what  he  had  not  been.  lie  had  been  to 
sea  in  his  youth  in  the  merchant  service, 
in  later  years  had  been  supercargo  of  a 
large  ship,  and  was  not  a  bad  sailor.  He 
had  been  a  lawyer  and  doctor,  and  I  am 
not  certain  that  he  had  not  tried  his  hand 
at  preaching  ;  at  least,  he  now  .and  then 
indulged  us  with  a  lecture — a-  regular 
weathercock,  or  a  rolling-stone,  as  he  used 
to  describe  himself— but,  withal,  a  very 
good  fellow,  with  talent,  and,  all  had  to 
acknowledge,  with  right  feeling,  in  which 
point  he  was  no  weathercock. 
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Our  official  shipmate,  as  we  used  to 
call  him,  the  Honorable  Samuel  Froth, 
was  also  a  fellow  of  t.alent ;  his  chief  com¬ 
plaint  was  chronic  impccuniosity,  ho  as¬ 
serted,  and  his  creditors  would,  I  suspect, 
have  endorsed  the  statement  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  its  truth.  He  had  been 
a  yachting  man,  and  w.as  fond  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  on  the  beauty  and  fast-sailing  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  yachts  and  the  number  of  his 
yachting  friends.  He  was  a  great  talker 
and  something,  if  not  a  good  deal,  of  an 
author,  so  that  he  was  also  good  natured 
and  obliging;  always  in  spirits,  and 
never  put  out,  we  found  him  a  most 
agreeable  addition  to  our  limited  so¬ 
ciety. 

We  ran  down  the  coast  under  easy 
sail  till  we  got  to  the  latitude  of  that 
snug  little  island,  Fernando  Po,  nestling 
cozily  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  a  spot  ra¬ 
ther  too  warm  and  moist  to  be  pleasant, 
and  then,  furling  all  sails,  we  allowed  the 
corvette  to  dipher  sides  into  the  smooth 
shining  undulutiou.s,  which  rose  ever  and 
anon  from  under  her  keel,  and  rolled  on 
towards  the  unseen  coast. 

We  were  aware  th.at  the  Blave-de.alcr8 
had  agents  at  Free  Town,  and  that  our 
arrival  and  the  probable  date  of  our  de¬ 
parture  would  be  made  known  to  them, 
and  we  hoped  by  delay  to  throw  them 
out  of  their  calculation,  and  lead  them 
to  snjipose  that  we  had  gone  farther  to 
the  southward.  Our  passengers  did  not 
particularly  like  the  fun  of  this  rolling 
about  on  the  ocean  to  no  purpose,  as  it 
apjieared. 

“  I  8.ay,  Puffin,  can’t  you  do  something 
to  steady  this  ship  of  yours  just  while 
we  have  dinner,  at  all  events?  ”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Mr.  Froth.  “What  do  you  say  to 
casting  three  anchors  out  of  the  stern  ? 
Wouldn’t  that  have  a  good  effect?” 

“  Th.at  they  would  foul  themselves  to 
a  certainty,  and  that  we  should  have 
much  trouble  in  taking  them  up  again,’* 
gravely  answered  Puffin,  who  did  not 
find  out  that  his  friend  was  joking. 

“  Ah !  I  thought  so,”  exclaimed  Froth, 
bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
“  You  see,  my  dear  Larkin,  it  isn’t  to  be 
done.  ‘  What  can’t  be  cured  must  be 
endured,’  is  a  trite  s.aying,  but  painfully 
true.  I’ve  h.ad  to  acknowledge  it  with 
many  a  wry  face  throughout  life.  Be¬ 
sides,  to  say  the  truth,  sea-sickness  often 
does  a  man  good.’’ 
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“Very  unpleasant  way  to  have  good 
done  to  one,  though,”  groaned  out  poor 
Larkin,  who  was  really  very  sick,  if  his 
yellow  and  unusually  woe-begone  counte¬ 
nance  was  any  index  of  his  inside.  “  I 
wish  some  other  way  had  been  invented, 
that’s  all.” 

“So  there  is,  my  dear  fellow.  Plenty 
of  ways,”  jnit  in  the  Honorable  Sam. 

“  A  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  for  instance,  or 
a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  or  an  invitation  to 
dine  w  ith  a  Fiji  Islander  or  New  Zea¬ 
lander.” 

“Hold,  hold — enough!  You’ve  ef¬ 
fected  wdiat  many  a  storm  that  I  have 
encountered  on  the  wide  ocean  has  been 
unable  to  bring  about,”  exclaimed  Lar¬ 
kin,  rushing  to  the  gangway. 

“  A  sail  on  the  starboard  bow,”  cried 
the  look-out  aloft. 

The  ship  h.apj)ened  at  the  moment  to 
have  her  head  towards  the  north-east. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  answered  Mr.  Short,  sling¬ 
ing  his  glass  over  his  shoulder,  prepared 
to  mount  the  rigging.  “  She  is  bringing 
up  a  breeze  with  her,”  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  stood  on  the  topmast  cross-trees,  alter 
he  had  taken  a  steady  glance  at  her 
through  the  tube. 

He  very  quickly  descended.  The  fact 
of  a  strange  sail  being  in  sight  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  commander,  who  instant¬ 
ly  appeared  on  deck,  and  all  hands  stood 
ready  to  make  sail  directly  the  corvette 
should  be  discovered  b^  the  stranger. 
On  came  the  latter,  evidently  ignorant 
of  the  lion  in  her  way.  Many  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  mast-head,  and  there 
w^as  but  one  opinion,  that  she  was  not  a 
man-of-war  nor  an  honest  trader.  The 
excitement  would  have  been  greater  had 
w’e  been  less  powerful,  and  had  it  been 
likely  that  she  w'ould  show  fight.  She 
drew  nearer  and  nearer.  Still  her  course 
was  not  altered. 

“They  must  be  keeping  a  bad  look-out 
aboard  her,”  observea  the  commander, 
“  or  they  must  mistake  us  for  a 
friend.” 

A  large  ship,  and  a  very  fast  one,  was 
expected  on  the  coast  about  this  time. 
The  stranger  was  a  remarkably  large 
schooner,  and  probably  W’ell  armed,  yet 
she  would  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to 
resist  a  British  ship  of  war  of  the  size  of 
the  Enchantress.  Our  great  wish  w'as 
to  get  the  breeze.  We  could  see  it 
forming  a  long  line  as  it  turned  up  the 


surface  of  the  water  in  its  advance,  al¬ 
ready  ahead  of  the  stranger.  Now  a 
cat’s  paw  played  for  an  instant  close  to 
us  and  quickly  vanished  ;  another  swept 
the  polished  mirror-like  ocean.  The 
dog-vane  blew  out.  The  pennant  at  the 
mast-he.ad  began  to  move. 

“She  sees  us  now',  and  suspects  us 
too,”  exclaimed  the  skipper,  from  the 
main  rigging,  from  which  he  W'as  watch¬ 
ing  the  stranger  w'ith  his  glass.  He  came 
on  deck  and  shouted,  “All  hands  make 
sail  1  Away  aloft,  lads !  ” 

In  two  nunutes  the  corvette  was  under 
a  crowd  of  snowy  canvas,  bowling  away 
in  chase  of  the  schooner,  which  had 
hauled  her  wind,  and  w'as  now  standing 
about  north-west.  We  lay  up  closer 
than  she  did,  and  in  another  hour  it  was 
evident  that  we  were  overhauling  her 
fast.  We  had  sighted  her  at  about  three 
bells  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  we  had  a 
good  many  hours  of  daylight  before  us. 
We  h.ad  little  doubt  that  we  should 
capture  her.  The  Enchantress  behaved 
beautifidiy.  In  two  hours  more  we  had 
got  her  almost  within  range  of  our  guns. 
Every  eye  on  board  W'as  turned  toward 
the  schooner.  She  mounted  ten  guns, 
and  had  a  strong  crew  on  board.  AV  ould 
she  attcm[)t  resistance?  In  ease  she 
should,  we  were  prepared  for  her,  and 
of  course  there  could  not  be  a  moment’s 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  Larkin  rather 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  fight,  ob¬ 
serving  : 

“  I’ve  seen  many  curious  sights,  but  I 
never  saw'  anything  of  that  sort.” 

But  Froth  curled  up  his  lip  at  the 
notion. 

“You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  I’ve  no 
fancy  for  such  w  ork,”  he  remarked.  “  It 
may  be  all  very  right  for  Short  and 
Kelson  to  be  shot  at.  But  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  undertake  what  I  am  not 
paid  for.” 

“  Hillo  1  what  are  the  fellows  about  ?  ” 
cried  Jones,  who  had  borrow'ed  my  glass. 
“  W^hy,  they  are  heaving  something 
overboard.  A  human  being,  as  I  am  a 
man  1  ” 

“I’ve  seen  that  trick  played  before; 
but  we’ll  save  the  poor  wretch,  and 
catch  the  scoundrel  slavers  into  the  bar¬ 
gain,”  cried  the  captain. 

And  he  forthwith  gave  directions  to 
Short  to  have  one  of  the  quarter-boats 
provided  with  provisions,  sails,  a  com- 
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pass,  and  arms,  and  ready  to  lower  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  The  mate  wdio  had 
charge  of  her  was  directed  to  follow  in 
our  course,  and  to  pick  up  any  of  the 
poor  wretches  hove  overboard. 

We  stood  on  till  we  were  up  to  the 
negro,  who,  lashed  to  a  spar,  was  still 
struggling  for  life.  The  ship  was  then 
thrown  suddenly  up  into  the  w'ind,  and 
as  soon  as  she  had  lost  sufficient  way  the 
boat  was  lowered.  Immediately  filling 
again,  she  stood  after  the  chase.  We 
had  lost  some  of  our  distance,  but  hoped 
soon  to  regain  it.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  slaver,  seeing  that  W'c  had  the  weak¬ 
ness  to  heave-to  in  order  to  pick  up  one 
black,  thought  that  we  should  do  so 
again  to  pick  up  others.  A  second  negro 
was  hove  overboard  with  parts  of  a 
broken  oar  under  his  arms.  The  boat 
was  coming  up  fast,  and  we  hoped  would 
be  in  lime  to  save  him,  so  w’e  stood  on. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  look  of  horror  and 
despair  in  the  countenance  of  the  poor 
negro  as  we  passed  by  him.  lie  possibly 
had  not  observed  the  boat  coming  to  his 
rescue.  Still  the  slaver  had  hopes  that 
we  should  again  heave-to,  and  another 
slave  was  hove  overboard  lashed  to  a 
spar.  He  held  out  his  hands  imploringly 
to  us  as  he  saw  the  corvette  approaching. 
We  pointed  to  the  boat  coming  up.  I 
was  standing  in  the  mizzon  rigging,  and 
as  my  eye  glanced  dowm  casually  into 
the  w'ater,  I  saw  a  dark  fin  rise  up,  as  it 
were,  from  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  a 
pair  of  fierce  eyes  a  little  way  beyond  it, 
the  body  of  the  creature  being  scarcely 
distinguishable.  The  fin  moved  rajddly 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  negro.  I  held 
my  breath.  The  catastrophe  I  dreaded 
took  place.  A  pier<;ing  shriek  came 
across  the  w’aler.  The  hapless  negro 
was  drawn  suddenly  under,  in  spite  of 
the  spars  which  had  buoyed  him  up,  and 
an  ensanguined  spot,  w'hich  the  bright 
rays  of  the  sun  made  visible  at  that  dis¬ 
tance,  alone  marked  M’here  he  had  just 
been.  I  hoped  that  the  slavers  had  seen 
what  had  occurred,  that  it  might  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  uselessly  throwing  away 
the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  beings  they 
had  in  their  power. 

For  some  lime  it  seemed  to  have  that 
effect.  Then  finding  that  we  were  over¬ 
hauling  them,  the  villains  cast  another 
unfortunate  w'retch  into  the  sea.  All 
we  could  do  as  we  passed  was  to  heave 


a  piece  of  a  spar  or  a  broken  grating  to 
support  him  till  the  boat  came  up  ;  but 
that  would  not  keep  his  legs  out  of  the 
way  of  the  voracious  sharks.  I  dared 
not  look  to  see  what  was  his  fate.  I 
could  only  hope  that  the  boat  would 
pick  him  up  before  the  sharks  had  dis¬ 
covered  him.  Larkin  was  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation  at  what  he  saw,  and 
would,  I  fully  believe,  have  jumped  over¬ 
board  to  try  and  save  the  iK)or  fellow’s 
life  if  he  had  not  been  held  back  by 
Froth. 

“  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow',  don’t 
agitate  yourself!”  exclaimed  the  latter. 

“  It  is  possible  that  they  feel  as  much  as 
W'hite  men,  though  that  is  to  be  doubted, 
and,  at  all  events,  they  are  used  to  it.” 

The  Enchantress  fully  kept  up  her 
character,  and  must  have  astonished  the 
slaver  by  the  w'ay  we  overhauled  him. 
lie  soon  saw'  that  he  must  yield  or  fight, 
and  come  off  victorious,  or,  at  all  events, 
cripple  us,  so  as  to  get  away.  The  odds 
were  fearfully  against  him.  Still  he 
kept  dropping  Ids  “  black  bait,”  as 
Froth  insisted  on  calling  the  poor 
negroes,  on  the  chance  of  our  stop¬ 
ping  to  pick  them  up.  The  wind  might 
change  or  drop,  and  the  light  schooner 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  moving 
through  the  water  than  the  heavier  cor¬ 
vette.  So  enraged  were  our  men  at  the 
cruel  expedient  to  which  the  slavers  had 
resorted  to  help  their  escape,  that  1  be¬ 
lieve,  had  our  crew  had  their  will,  they 
would  have  hove  every  Spaniard,  or 
Portuguese,  or  Brazilian  they  could  have 
found  after  their  victims.  The  wind 
freshened.  This  was  in  our  favor. 

“  I’d  give  a  year’s  pay  rather  than 
that  fellow  should  escape  us  1  ”  cried 
Short. 

Considering  that  my  gallant  superior 
had  nothing  else  to  live  on,  the  expres¬ 
sion  was  a  proof  of  the  ardor  of  his 
feelings.  Still  the  schooner  was  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  our  shot.  There 
was  a  possibility  of  her  getting  away. 
Our  foremost  gun  was  got  ready.  Short 
himself  at  last  went  forward. 

“  I  think  that  we  may  wing  the  fel¬ 
low’,”  he  said,  addressing  the  gunner. 
“We  shall  be  sure  of  him  if  we  can 
knock  away  a  few  spars.” 

“  Shall  I  fire,  sir  ?  ’’  a.skod  the  gunner. 

Short  sung  out  to  the  captain  that  he 
thought  the  schooner  was  within  range. 
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“  Fire,  then,”  was  the  answer.  “  Aim 
at  his  rigging.” 

There  was  a  report  and  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  in  the  pure  blue  air, 
through  which  the  iron  missile  went 
flying,  but  it  did  no  damage,  though 
it  passed  close  to  the  schooner's  mast. 

“  Try  again,”  said  the  first  lieutenant. 

The  gunner’s  eye  w'as  out  of  practice, 
for  the  shot  flew  still  wider  of  its  mark. 
Once  more  the  gun  wa.«  run  in  and  loaded. 

“  Now  I  will  try  w'hat  I  can  do  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Short,  who  had  l)een  eager  from 
the  first  to  have  a  shot,  as  a  means  of 
Tenting  his  indignation  at  the  slaver's 
cruelty.  A  cheer  burst  from  the  throats 
of  our  crew.  Down  came  the  schoon¬ 
er's  main-topsail.  It  hung  overboard, 
and  slightly  impeded  his  progress ;  but 
■as  he  was  dead  before  the  wind  the  loss 
of  the  spar  made  but  little  difference  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  quickly  hauled  on 
board.  It  showed  us,  however,  what 
we  might  do.  The  next  shot  went 
through  the  fellow's  foretop-gallant- 
sail.  We  continued  firing  as  fast  as 
we  could,  but  as  we  had  to  yaw'  each 
time,  this  prevented  our  coming  up 
with  him  as  fast  as  w’e  might  have  done. 

The  order,  therefore,  was  given  to 
cease  firing.  We  were  now'  to  trust 
to  our  heels.  They  served  us  w'ell.  We 
bounded  buoyantly  over  the  waves  in  a 
manner  delightful  to  seamen,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  trying  to  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Froth.  At  last  the  slaver  hauled 
down  the  Brazilian  flag  which  she  car¬ 
ried  at  her  peak,  and  directly  after 
shortened  sail.  We  did  the  same, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  her,  how¬ 
ever,  for  it  W’as  more  than  probable 
that  she  would  make  sail  again  as  we 
drew  near,  and  firing  a  broadside  into 
our  rigging,  endeavor  to  get  away  to 
windward.  Such  tricks  had  often  been 
played  suciHJSsfully  with  our  cruisers. 
Commander  Puffin,  however,  knew  very 
w’ell  what  he  was  about.  As  we  got  up 
with  the  schooner  and  prepared  to  heave 
to,  he  shouted  through  his  speaking-trum¬ 
pet,  ordering  the  slaver  to  lower  every 
stitch  of  canvas,  making  a  signal  to  the 
same  effect  with  his  hand.  He  seemed 
at  first  not  to  understand  the  order,  but 
a  shot  acro^  his  bows  made  him  very 
quickly  obey  it.  As  soon  as  the  cor¬ 
vette's  way  was  deadened,  a  boat  was 
lowered,  and  I  went  in  her  with  a  wetl- 
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armed  crew  to  take  possession  of  our 
prize.  A  rather  refined-looking  young 
gentleman  received  me  with  a  polite 
bow  on  the  quarterdeck.  He  was 
quite  the  hero  of  a  young  lady’s  ro¬ 
mance  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  people  I 
saw  around  were  as  villanous  a  set  of 
cut-throats  as  I  ever  came  across,  and 
there  was  that  in  the  young  captain's 
eye  and  mouth  which  would  have  made 
me  greatly  mistrust  his  professions  wher¬ 
ever  I  had  met  him.  When  I  told  him 
that  be  must  go  on  board  the  corvette, 
he  made  no  aeniur,  but  seemed  rather 
in  a  hurry  to  obey  my  orders,  as  did  all 
the  officers.  Another  boat  now'  arrived 
alongside  to  assist  in  conveying  them, 
with  some  of  the  men  who  w’cre  to 
form  the  prize  crew'.  As  the  pnze 
was  an  important  one.  Puffin  directed 
me  to  take  charge  of  her.  Before 
leaving  the  ship,  1  had  given  direc¬ 
tions  to  my  servant  to  pack  up  such 
things  as  I  might  require.  As  it  was 
already  late  in  the  day,  I  w.as  in  a 
hurry  to  get  rid  of  the  slave  crew  and 
to  make  .'ll!  necessary  arrangements  be¬ 
fore  dark.  Instead,  therefore,  of  at 
once  opening  the  hatches  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  slaves  in  the  hold,  1  thought  it 
best  to  get  rid  first  of  the  officers  and  crew'. 

As  the  boats,  therefore,  came  along¬ 
side,  I  told  them  to  get  in,  an  order 
they  obeyed  w'ith  surprising  alacrity. 
Directly  they  were  gone  I  bethought 
me  that  I  would  ^o  below  and  run  my 
eye  over  the  cabin  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  wanting,  w’hich  I  might  wish 
to  send  for.  At  least,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  was  the  reason  which 
made  me  go  below'.  As  I  was  passing  a 
side  cabin,  the  door  of  which  was  closed, 
I  fancied  that  I  saw  a  ray  of  red  light 
passing  through  a  chink.  I  opened  the 
door,  when,  for  a  moment,  I  confess  that 
my  breath  came  quickly,  my  heart  throb¬ 
bed  with  an  unusual  sensation.  There 
were  several  casks,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  which  I  was  well  acquainted, 
full  of  black  grains,  and  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  them  burnt  a  candle  with  a 
cauliflower  head,  ready  to  drop  off  into 
the  black  substance  below.  “  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  us !  ”  I  ejaculated.  It 
WAS  GUNrowDKK  1 — a  store  sufficient  to 
blow  the  schooner  and  everybody  on 
board  into  eternity.  I  might  have 
called  for  a  bucket  of  water  and 
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drowned  the  candle  and  the  powder, 
but  delay  might  be  fatal.  Prompt, 
energetic  .action  was  required.  Any 
moment  the  little  hot  ball  at  the  top 
of  the  wick  might  fall.  I  walked  stea¬ 
dily  forward,  with  my  hands  ready  to 
press  the  dames  between  them.  There 
must  be  no  violent  movement ;  the 
slightest  breath  might  blow  off  that 
little  mass  of  fire.  Steady,  now.  I 
stood  over  the  powder,  placing  my 
hands  in  the  form  of  a  cup  round  the 
candle.  Slowly  I  pressed  them  togeth¬ 
er,  till  I  was  sure  that  I  had  the  whole 
mass  of  light  between  my  palms — what 
mattered  the  burning  they  got — then  I 
sprang  back  with  the  candle  dangling 
by  the  wick,  and  dew  up  the  compa¬ 
nion-ladder,  butting  my  head  against 
that  part  of  the  human  body  which 
<lescends  first  on  board  ship,  belonging 
to  my  friend  Larkin,  whom  I  sent  by 
the  concussion  up  on  deck  again  almost 
as  fast  as  if  the  powder  had  exploded  ; 
and  there  he  lay,  sprawling  and  splut¬ 
tering,  not  being  able  to  make  out  why 
he  had  been  so  summarily  ejected  from 
the  cabin.  At  length  he  was  a.ssisted  to 
his  feet  by  one  of  the  ])rize  crew',  who 
stood  gazing  with  looks  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  utterly  unable  to  account  for  my 
scared  expres.sion  of  countenance  and 
unusual  actions. 

“  Why,  was  it  you,  Kelson,  who  just 
now  turned  your  head  into  a  catapult, 
and  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a  mere  mis¬ 
sile  to  hurl  at  a  foeman’s  he.ad?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Larkin,  with  imperturbable  good 
humor.  “I  came  on  board  to  see  what 
a  slaver  is  like,  .and - ” 

“  You  were  very  nearly  gaining  some 
terrible  experience  on  the  subject,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  interrupting  him,  and  holding 
out  my  greased  hands  with  the  black 
wick  and  the  end  of  the  candle  crushed 
between  them.  “Wh.at  do  you  think 
of  th.at  ?  Do  you  see  those  black 
grains  sticking  round  that  candle  ? 
What  are  they,  think  you  ?  ” 

“  Gunjmwder  1  ”  exclaimed  Larkin,  his 
ruddy  countenance  becoming  of  p.allid 
hue  as  he  guessed  before  I  told  my 
story  what  had  happened.  When  I 
had  finished  my  account,  the  men  were 
so  indignant  that  they  proposed  request¬ 
ing  Capbiin  Puffin  to  heave  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  slaver  overboard  without 
trial. 


“  That’s  the  only  way  as  how,  sir,  we 
can  give  them  their  deserts  ;  hanging  is 
too  good  for  them,  and  if  they  lives  on, 
such  rogues  are  sure  to  be  doing  more 
mischief,”  said  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
crew,  a  red-bearded  boatswain’s  mate, 
Dick  Budd  by  name,  who  was  always 
ut  forward  as  having  more  brass  than 
is  messmates. 

I  replied  that  as  soon  as  we  had  put 
the  schooner  a  little  to  rights,  and  got 
rid  of  the  gunpow’der,  I  would  return 
on  board  the  corvette  and  report  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  slaver’s  offi¬ 
cers.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
he.ave  all  the  powder  overboard.  It  was 
providential  that  the  slavers  had  not  pla¬ 
ced  the  candle  in  the  magazine,  where  it 
might  not  have  been  j)erceived,  and  we 
and  all  the  poor  Africans  below  would 
in  an  instant  have  been  sent  where  I 
shudder  to  think  of.  Il.aving  got  rid  of 
the  powder,  and  ascertained  that  there 
were  no  more  slow  matches  burning 
about  the  vessel,  I  commenced  what  is  al¬ 
ways  the  most  trying  operation  on  first 
capturing  a  slaver — opening  the  hold.  This 
ha<l  been  closed-in  during  the  clnise  to 
)revent  any  risk,  should  the  slaves  break 
oose,  of  their  coming  on  deck.  Larkin 
was  very  eager  to  look  down  it,  little 
dreaming  of  what  he  was  to  see  and 
smell;  had  he,  I  suspect  that  he  would 
not  have  been  quite  so  ready  to  inspect 
those  regions  of  darkness.  The  schoon¬ 
er  all  this  time  was  hove  to,  it  must  be 
understood,  close  to  the  corvette.  The 
crew,  of  course,  were  armed.  We  could 
not  tell,  from  the  tremendous  noise  be¬ 
low,  whether  any  of  the  slaves  had 
broken  loose  or  not,  and  if  so,  whether 
they  might  not  rush  on  deck  and  attack 
us  as  soon  as  the  hatches  were  off.  We 
therefore  stood  by,  ready  for  such  a  con¬ 
tingency.  I  gave  the  order  to  lift  the 
hatch.  Fau^h !  With  the  chorus  of 
yells,  and  shrieks,  and  groans  which  as¬ 
cended,  there  arose  an  odor  which  sent 
poor  Larkin  reeling  backwards  almost 
as  fast  as  I  had  just  before  propelled 
him  forward.  I  was  nearly  knocked 
over  with  the  horrible  effluvium,  and 
even  the  strong-stomached  Imatswain’s 
m.ate  drew  back  with  a  look  of  disgust. 
When  we  could  once  more  approach  the 
edge  of  the  foetid-smelling  pit,  the  sight 
which  met  our  eyes  was  fearful  in  the 
extreme.  The  hold  was  closely  packed 
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with  human  beings,  chained  to  the  deck. 
Some  had  wrenched  themselves  partly 
clear  from  the  manacles  which  conhned 
their  limbs,  others  were  still  struggling 
frantically  to  get  free,  while  numbers 
had  died  in  the  effort,  and  their  com¬ 
panions  had  no  means  of  escaping  from 
the  contact  of  their  dead  bodies.  A  few 
of  the  stronger  ones  had  broken  altogeth¬ 
er  loose,  and  now  sprang  up  on  deck, 
and  the  slavers  having  told  them  that 
our  custom  was  to  kill  all  the  blacks  u’e 
took,  and  eat  them,  would  have  jumped 
overboard  had  we  not  prevented  them. 
We  had  two  negroes  with  us  who  could 
speak  the  dialect  of  a  large  portion  of 
them.  It  was  not  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  that  these  men  at  length  tranquil¬ 
lized  their  minds,  and  assured  them  that 
we  came  as  friends,  and  would  assured¬ 
ly  send  them  back  to  Africa.  We  now 
by  degrees  got  the  living  ones  up,  and 
ranged  along  the  deck  in  rows.  To  save 
my  own  men  I  picked  out  a  dozen  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  strongest-looking  of 
the  negroes,  and  directed  them  to  bring 
up  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  In  a  short 
time  three  dozen  corpses  were  handed 
up,  and,  after  due  examination,  hove 
overboard.  I  observed  the  eye  of  one  of 
them  wink,  I  thought ;  she  was  a  young 
woman,  a  handsome-looking  creature, 
though  black  as  jet.  I  fanned  her  face 
and  poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy-and- 
w'ater  down  her  throat.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  she  revived,  but,  judging  from  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  it  did 
not  seem  that  she  considered  I  had  ren¬ 
dered  her  any  essential  ser\’ice.  It  took 
some  time  to  clear  out  the  hold  of  its 
accumulated  filth,  and  to  fumigate  it 
thoroughly.  While  these  cleansing  pro¬ 
cesses  were  going  on  I  signalled  for  an 
officer  to  come  on  board  to  take  charge, 
while  I  visited  the  corvette. 

“  What  brings  you  back.  Kelson  ?” 
asked  Captain  Puffin,  in  astonishment. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
prisoners  I  had  sent  him. 

“Decent  quiet  fellows  for  a  slaver’s 
crew.  Their  captain  especially  is  a  re¬ 
markably  well-mannered  young  man,” 
he  answered. 

“  A  great  scoundrel,  notwithstanding 
that,”  I  remarked  ;  and  told  him  of  the 
plot  I  had  discovered  and  frustrated  to 
blow  up  the  schooner. 

“  The  atrocious  scoundrel !  ”  cried  the 


captain.  “  I  have  a  great  mind  to  hang 
him  forthwith  at  the  yard-arm.  We  will 
send  for  him,  and  ask  him  what  he  has 
to  say  for  himself.” 

Our  elegant  young  acquaintance  was 
soon  brought  in  between  two  marines, 
heavily  handcuffed.  Mr.  Allan,  a  half- 
caste  young  man,  who  was  rated  as  cap¬ 
tain’s  clerk  and  acted  as  interpreter,  was 
told  to  tax  the  captain  with  his  guilt. 
He  did  not  deny  it  for  a  moment,  but 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turning  to 
me,  H.aid : 

“  You  acted  cleverly  to  save  yourselves. 
It  is  a  wonder  you  were  not  all  blown 
up.  I  thought  that  yon  would  have 
been.” 

“  Oh !  you  are  an  impudent  scoundrel !  ” 
observed  Puffin ;  a  remark  which  was 
duly  translated. 

The  Spaniard  smiled  and  bowed,  as  if 
he  had  been  paid  a  compliment. 

“  We  must  take  him  for  trial  to  Sierra 
Leone,”  said  Puffin.  “  It  is  a  pity  we 
cannot  hang  him  and  his  companions 
off-hand.  Some  such  summary  mode  of 
procei'ding  would  tend  considerably  to 
make  slaving  unpopular.  I  should  like 
to  hang  every  white  man  taken  on 
board  a  slave-ship  with  slaves  on  board.” 

“I  am  afraid  the  slavers  might  occa¬ 
sionally  retaliate  if  they  got  any  of  us 
into  their  power,”  I  observed. 

“  The  fortune  of  war.  Kelson.  That 
)os.sibility  should  not  stand  in  the  way,” 
le  observed. 

“  Certainly  not,  sir,”  I  said.  “  .^ny 
further  commands  ?  ” 

“  No.  A  pleasant  ])a.s8age,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  Keep  a  sharp  watch  over  the 
slaves.  They  may  prove  treacherous, 
though  I  hope  they  will  be  quiet.” 

On  reaching  the  slaver  I  found  Larkin 
walking  the  deck. 

“  I  thought  that  you  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  get  out  of  this  craft,”  I 
observed. 

“  So  I  should  under  some  circumstances, 
but  the  fact  is,  my  dear  Kelson,  I  think 
it  is  shabby  to  desert  you,”  he  answered. 
“I  conclude  that  the  Enrhantrei^n  will 
be  up  a  few  days  after  us,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  shall  have  occupation  in 
settling  a  matter  or  two  on  shore.” 

At  nightfall  all  the  blacks  were  sent 
below  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty, 
who  were  allowed  to  remain  on  deck  at 
a  time  under  charge  of  sentries.  Dur- 
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ing  the  day  I  allowed  a  hundred  to  be  al¬ 
ways  on  deck,  and  by  this  means,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  preserved  the  lives  of  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  died, 

HI. 

A  BLOW-UP,  AXD  NOTES  ON  TUK  SLAVE-TRADK. 

Thk  next  morning  we  were  alone  on 
the  waste  of  waters  with  our  black 
cargo  of  living  souls.  In  spite  of  our 
care,  three  died  during  the  night ;  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  previous  sutFering.  We 
had  fine  weather,  but  light  winds,  and 
made  but  little  progress.  Larkin  seemed 
l)erfectly  happy  on  board,  contrary  to 
my  expectation,  .and  made  himself  tho¬ 
roughly  at  home,  spinning  no  end  of 
amusing  yarns  tor  my  benefit  and  for 
that  of  my  second  in  command.  Tommy 
Minton,  ofie  of  the  sharpest  of  sharp 
young  midshipmen. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  fool  of 
the  family  was  always  sent  to  sea ;  in 
his  case  the  tribe  he  belonged  to  must 
have  been  a  very  clever  one  if  he  de¬ 
served  that  apj[>ellation.  I  would  sooner 
have  trusted  him  in  a  case  of  emergency 
than  many  of  his  seniors,  though  he  was 
very  young,  and  there  was  not  much  of 
him.  Two  days  after  leaving  the  cor¬ 
vette  a  strange  sail  was  seen  on  onr 
weather  bow,  standing  across  our  course. 
As  we  drew  nearer  w’c  made  her  out  to 
be  a  large  schooner  very  similar  to  the 
prize.  She  seemed  desirous  of  speak¬ 
ing  us,  for  directly  after  we  m.a«le  her 
out  she  altered  her  course  and  stood 
towards  us.  As  we  drew  near  each 
other  w'e  perceived  that  the  str.anger 
was  a  larger  and  even  more  |)Owerful 
vessel  than  the  Andorinha.  She  was 
probably,  too,  from  her  general  appear¬ 
ance,  engaged 'in  the  same  pursuits. 
We  sent  the  gang  of  blacks  below,  and 
hoisted  Brazilian  colors.  We  had  guns 
enough  to  tight  her,  should  she  attack 
us,  with  every  prospect  of  success  unless 
she  should  attempt  to  run  us  aboard, 
but  we  had  not  men  enough  to  work 
the  vessel  and  the  gnus  at  the  same 
time.  I  consulted  with  the  interpreter. 
He  thought  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  the 
blacks  might  be  entrusted  on  deck  to 
help  us  to  pull  and  haul,  and  work  the 
guns,  and  that,  at  all  events,  they  would 
assist  in  repelling  boarders.  The  matter 
was  put  before  them.  They  at  once 


comprehended  what  they  were  expected 
to  do,  and  grinned  with  delight  at  the 
proposal.  They  had  themselves  been 
warriors — some  of  them  had  been  chiefs 
— they  were  pleased  to  tight  for  their 
liberators.  My  plan  W'as  to  exhibit  no 
sign  of  fear,  not  to  attack,  but  if  at¬ 
tacked  to  avoid  being  boarded.  Larkin, 
as  before,  wjis  full  of  tight.  He  under¬ 
took,  with  one  se.aman  and  four  bLacks, 
to  work  a  couple  of  gun.s — th.at  is,  one 
on  either  side.  We  neared  the  enemy  ; 
as  we  did  so,  we  ha  tiled  down  the  Br.a- 
zilian,  and  hoisted  the  English  flag. 
Her  decks  were  crowded  with  men 
very  much  in  appearance  like  the  fel¬ 
lows  we  had  turned  out  of  the  Ando- 
rinha,  cut-throats  all,  only  there  were 
more  of  them.  When  they  saw  my  men 
at  their  gims  there  seemed  to  be  some 
confusion  among  them,  as  if  some  want¬ 
ed  to  tight  .and  others  to  get  clear.  I 
at  once  determined  to  show  them  that  I 
was  in  earnest,  so  I  tired  a  shot  across 
the  bow'  of  their  craft,  for  of  course  I 
had  no  right  to  attack  them  unless  they 
first  attacked  me,  or  I  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  w’ere  shaves  on  board, 
or  that  she  was  fitted  up  as  a  slaver.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  we  were  clear  of  her, 
tor  she  hauled  her  tacks  on  board,  as  it 
about  to  leave  us.  Presently,  however, 
she  bore  again  in  chase.  Seeing  that  an 
action  was  iiievit.able,  I  determined  to 
rid  myself  of  as  many  of  my  opponents 
as  possible,  that  should  the  enemy  board 
w'e  might  have  the  fewer  to  contend 
with.  Each  gun  was,  therefore,  loaded 
with  langrage,  and  I  ordered  my  men  to 
aim  so  as  to  sweep  the  deck  of  our  op- 
{tonents. 

“  How’  do  you  feel,  eh?”  asked  I.Ar- 
kin,  as  I  passed  him  while  he  stood  at 
his  gun  with  his  coat  otiT,  and  his  sleeves 
tucked  up.  “  Rather  curious,  eh  ?  I 
don’t  much  like  the  thought  of  sending 
so  many  villains  out  of  the  world  on  a 
sudden  as  I  must  do  if  I  aim  properly.” 

“  It  will  not  do  to  think  about  that ; 
and,  at  all  events,  they  bring  on  their 
fate  by  their  own  misdeeds,”  said  1. 

The  enemy  was  now  fast  closing  with 
us  with  the  evident  intention  of  board¬ 
ing,  hoping  to  overwhelm  our  crew  by 
su]>erior  numbers.  I  waited  till  the 
muzzles  of  our  guns  almost  touched,  and 
then  gave  the  word  to  fire.  Never  was 
a  broadside  better  delivered.  Shrieks, 
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cries,  and  groans  followed  it.  A  third 
of  the  slaver’s  crew  must  have  been  laid 
low.  Only  two  or  three  of  her  guns 
went  off,  and  instead  of  running  along¬ 
side  she  sheered  off,  as  if  she  had  had 
more  than  enough  of  it.  I,  on  this,  in¬ 
stantly  went  about,  so  as  to  bring  my 
other  bro.adside  to  bear.  This  time  I 
ordered  my  men  to  aim  at  the  slaver’s 
rigging.  They  had  been  well  practised 
at  their  guns,  and  there  were  two  very 
fine  long  brass  pieces,  which,  directed 
by  a  skilful  shot,  were  likely  to  do  dam¬ 
age.  They  did  not  disappoint  us.  The 
fore-topma.st  w.as  badly  wounded,  and 
the  jaws  of  the  maingaff,  while  the 
schooner  received  otlier  minor  damages. 
She  fired  at  us  in  return  but  slowly,  but 
her  guns  were  ill  served,  and  did  us  no 
harm.  We  could,  I  believe,  have  taken 
her,  but,  as  we  could  not  make  her  crew 
W'alk  the  plank,  a  punishment  they  richly 
deserveil,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  My  crew  could  do  no  more 
than  work  the  prize,  and  we  should  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  guard  a  fresh 
batch  of  prisoners,  to  man  a  large  vessel, 
and  to  look  after  the  negroes.  I  there¬ 
fore  contented  myself  with  sailing  round 
and  round  the  enem}',  and  doing  her 
spars  and  rigging  as  much  damage  as  I 
possibly  could.  Her  crew,  after  firing 
a  few  more  shots  at  us,  had  evidently 
had  enough  of  our  quality,  and  fled  be¬ 
low.  I  suspected  from  this  that  she  had 
no  slaves  on  board,  but  was  probably  a 
vessel  laden  with  stores  to  supply  the 
slavers  with  stores  and  goods  suited  to 
the  African  market,  come  out  from  the 
Brazils.  Often  it  is  said  that  they  get 
their  goods  out  of  regular  traders  frt)m 
Liver|K)ol,  sent  to  the  coast  for  the  ex- 
jiress  purpose  of  supplying  them,  the 
merchants  well  knowing  the  objects  for 
which  the  goods  are  purchased.  We 
heard  of  another  class  of  vessels,  fitted 
out  by  speculative  and  not  over-scrupu¬ 
lous  individuals,  hoisting  any  flag  which 
might  be  roost  suitable  for  their  purpose 
at  the  time.  Thev  supply  themselves 
with  goods  from  Liverpool,  and  then 
lie  in  wait  for  a  full  slaver.  Their  ves¬ 
sels  being  powerful  and  well-armed,  they 
take  possession  of  her — or  rather  her 
-Jiving  cargo— and  give  her  supercargo 
the  choice  of  receiving  payment  in 
goods,  or  of  being,  with  everybody  on 
board,  sent  to  the  bottom.  To  which 
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of  these  classes  onr  friend  belonged  we 
could  not  tell,  and  he  was  not  likely  to 
inform  us.  Having  knocked  away  all 
his  sp.ars  and  wounded  his  masts,  we 
left  him,  hoping  that  the  Enchantress 
might  fall  in  with  him  and  take  posses¬ 
sion.  Not  a  soul  was  on  deck.  We 
had  just  fired  a  last  broadside,  when  the 
crew  sutldenly  rushed  up  from  below, 
several  leaping  overboard,  and  swim¬ 
ming  towards  us.  We  were  wondering 
at  the  cause  of  this  strange  proceeding, 
when  the  masts  were  seen  suddenly  to 
ascend  like  rocket-slicks.  Up  went  the 
decks ;  there  w’as  a  loud  roar ;  sheets  of 
flame  hurst  forth  ;  the  sides  burst  out ; 
and  while  the  hull  disappeared  beneath 
the  waves,  an  avalanche  of  broken  spars, 
splinters,  ropes,  blocks,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  from  below  came  rattling  and 
hissing  dow’n,  many  of  them  falling  on 
our  deck.  The  shavers  had  treated  them¬ 
selves,  whether  intentionally  or  by  acci¬ 
dent,  as  their  friends  had  intended  to 
treat  us.  W e  instantly  hove-to  and  low¬ 
ered  a  boat,  that  we  might  pick  up  the 
men  who  had  leajied  overboard,  but 
short-handed  as  we  were,  that  operation 
was  not  performed  as  rapidly  as  it  would 
have  been  on  board  the  Enchantress. 
I  heard  Larkin  utter  an  exclamation 
of  horror,  and  looking  in  the  direction 
he  pointed,  I  heard  a  shriek,  and  saw  a 
man’s  arms  lifted  up  for  a  moment  above 
the  waters,  while  he  was  being  dragged 
down  to  the  depths  below.  Another 
and  another  unhappy  wretch  followed, 
w’ith  a  similar  scream  of  agony  and  Hor¬ 
ror.  I  know  no  sound  like  it,  as  when 
a  strong  man  is  grasped  suddenly  by 
the  arms  of  death.  Our  people  hurried 
off  in  the  boat,  but  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  spot  where  the  swimmers 
had  lieen  seen,  a  few  still  ensanguined 
marks  on  the  watc-r  were  the  only  traces 
of  them  remaining.  Once  more  we 
made  sail,  saddened,  but  thankful  that 
we  had  escaped  so  great  a  danger. 

“  This  is  w'hat  people  bring  on  them¬ 
selves.  All  these  horrors  and  suffering 
they  would  escajie  if  they  would  but 
try  and  do  their  duty,”  observed  Lar¬ 
kin. 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  was  as  merry 
and  talkative  as  ever.  W e  h.ad  a  toler- 
ablv  pleasant  passage  to  Sierra  Leone. 

'f'he  Enchantress  came  in  soon  after. 
The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Andorinha 
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were  tried  for  the  attempt  to  blow  her 
up,  but  as  there  was  no  proof  who  placed 
the  candle  in  the  powder,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  own  words  were  not  found  suf- 
ticient,  they  were  all  acquitted.  They 
were,  however,  kept  in  prison  some  time, 
and  then  sent  olf  in  a  vessel  to  the  Bra¬ 
zils,  with  a  large  party  of  slave-dealers 
an«l  their  clerks,  w’ho  had  been  turned 
out  of  Galinas.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  squadron  on  the  coast  has  been 
of  little  service  in  suppressing  the  slave- 
trade.  Now’,  I'will  give  a  short  account 
of  what  took  place  while  we  w’ere  on  the 
coast.  There  had  been  for  some  years 
a  very  extensive  trade  carried  on  with 
the  interior,  up  the  Sherbro  river  from 
Sierra  Leone.  The  tribes,  however,  in¬ 
habiting  the  banks  of  the  river,  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  slave-dealers  at  Galinas, 
went  to  w’ar  with  each  other,  and  as 
they  took  to  plundering  the  canoes  when 
manned  by  j)eople  of  a  hostile  tribe, 
of  course  the  trade  was  very  soon  stop- 
]w*d.  The  object  of  the  slave-dealers  in 
fomenting  war  is  that  they  may  obtain 
the  prisoners  taken  on  either  sicle. 

The  commodore  and  ca])tain  D.,  who 
was  a  man  who  saw  the  importance  of 
striking  at  the  root  of  an  evil,  determin¬ 
ed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war,  and  so  to 
cut  off  the  slave-dealers’  stqiplies.  Cap¬ 
tain  D.,  therefore,  with  a  strong  force 
of  friendly  natives,  ascended  the  Sher¬ 
bro  to  communicate  with  the  chiefs  at 
war  with  each  other.  He  showed  them 
the  folly  of  their  proceeding ;  that  they 
were  destroying  each  other  and  gaining 
nothing;  and  he  then  pointed  out  the 
advantages  they  might  obtain  by  Icgiti- 
lUcite  trading.  They  listened  to  him  re¬ 
spectfully,  and  promised  faithfully  to  fol¬ 
low  his  advice.  Having  succeeded  thus 
far,  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed,  and 
on  a  second  visit  he  got  them  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  the  Queen  of  England,  in 
which  they  undertook  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  assist  in  suppressing 
the  slave-trade.  While  he  was  up  the 
river  on  this  occasion,  he  discovered 
that  the  slave-dealers  at  Galinas  suppli¬ 
ed  themselves  with  the  goods  they  re¬ 
quired  for  their  trade  from  Sierra  Leone 
by  means  of  the  inland  water  communi¬ 
cation  which  exists  between  the  river 
Sherbro  and  the  river  Galinas..  They 
thus  made  null  the  efforts  of  the  British 
squadron,  which  had  cut  off  their  sup¬ 


plies  by  sea.  To  this  trade,  of  course,  it 
became  necessary  at  once  to  put  a  stop. 
Eight  large  canoes  were  at  that  time 
waiting  to  convey  goods  and  provisions 
to  Galinas.  The  chiefs  of  the  Galinas, 
instigated  by  the  slave  -  dealers,  had 
made  enemies  of  all  the  surrounding 
tribes,  especially  of  those  inhabiting  the 
country  to  the  east  of  their  territory. 
They  had  also,  trusting  to  the  slave- 
trade,  ceased  to  cultivate  their  lands  or 
to  carry  on  any  legitimate  commerce. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  the  supplies  which 
they  could  procure  from  Sierra  Leone 
with  the  dollars  paid  to  them  by  the 
slave-dealers  lyr  the  water  communica¬ 
tion  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Cap¬ 
tain  I),  at  once  saw  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  Galinas  as  well  as  their  evil  counsel¬ 
lors,  the  slave-dealers,  were  in  his  pow¬ 
er.  He  applied  forthwith  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Sierra  Leone  to  stop  the  canoes, 
but  the  queen’s  judge-advocate  decided 
that  such  would  be  an  unlawful  proceed¬ 
ing. 

What  we  naval  officers  thought  about 
that  does  not  matter.  Captain  D.  im¬ 
mediately  started  up  the  river  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  chiefs,  with  whom  he 
had  just  concluded  a  treaty,  that  as  the 
goods  in  the  canoes  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  the  slave-tra<le,  it 
was  their  duty,- in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  to  seize  them,  and 
that  they  might  have  them  for  their 
pains.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  of 
course  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  was  a 
very  effectual  mode  of  starving  the  Gal¬ 
inas  people  into  reason.  The  canoes 
were  seized,  and  when  a  second  tleet 
arrived  they  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  It  was  done  very  quietly,  and 
very  completely,  so  that  the  Galinas 
people  could  get  no  food,  and  the 
slave -dealers  no  goods  to  pay  for  the 
shaves  brought  them.  They  had  already 
a  thousand  or  more  at  the  barracoons, 
ready  for  shipment  ;  but  so  strict  a 
blockade  was  maintained  that  they 
could  not  get  them  off.  They  were 
therefore  compelled  to  disperse  them 
through  the  country  that  they  might 
obtain  food.  The  chiefs  at  length  were 
starved  into  the  belief  that  friendship 
with  the  English  was  better  than  with 
the  slave-dealers.  They  therefore  sent 
a  letter  to  Captain  D.,  asking  him  to 
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allow  the  canoes  to  return  with  provi¬ 
sions,  or  they  should  die.  His  reply 
was,  that  they  should  have  peace  and 
friendship  with  England  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  they  required,  if  they  would  sign  a 
treaty  agreeing  to  have  nothing  to  do 
M'ith  the  slave-trade,  if  they  would  de¬ 
liver  up  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
slave  •  dealers  in  their  territories,  and 
turn  the  slave-dealers  themselves  out  of 
them.  As  the  slaves  were  no  longer  of 
any  value,  but  were  rather  consuming 
the  few  provisions  they  possessed,  and 
as  the  slave-dealers  could  no  longer  pay 
them,  they  very  readily  agreed  to  these 
terms.  The  slave -dealers,  who  w'cre 
mostly  Spaniards,  and  their  clerks,  Bra¬ 
zilians,  numlwring  together  sixty  j>eople, 
were  in  great  dismay  on  hearing  of  these 
proceedings,  having  no  ships  to  take 
them  off,  and  knowing  that  if  they  were 
driven  to  the  country  to  the  ea.stward 
they  would  all  be  murdered.  They, 
therefore,  humbly  petitioned  Captain 
D.  that  they  might  be  taken  away  and 
conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone.  This  he 
agreed  to  do,  and  afterwards  allowed 
them  to  charter  a  vessel  in  which  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Brazils.  He  ascertained 
that  there  were  upwards  of  a  thousand 
slaves  up  the  country  belonging  to  the 
slave-dealers,  and  that  the  chiefs  owed 
them  for  goods  advanced  about  six 
thousand,  so  that  whatever  profit  they 
formerly  might  have  made,  their  busi¬ 
ness  must  of  late  h.ave  been  a  losing  one. 
The  Galinas  chiefs  very  faithfully  ful¬ 
filled  their  agreement.  The  slaves  re¬ 
ceived,  who  w’ere  taken  from  a  distance, 
w’ere  sent  by  their  own  wish  to  Sierra 
Leone,  with  the  exception  of  about  two 
hundred,  who  belonged  to  the  tribes 
friendly  to  the  English.  These  were 
returned  to  their  own  country.  Every 
slave  w'as  questioned  as  to  whence  he 
came,  what  had  been  his  destination, 
and  what  he  wished  to  do. 

The  good  faith  kept  by  the  chiefs  in 
these  transactions  is  much  to  their  credit. 
Captain  D.  found  it  necessary  to  be  on 
shore  for  some  weeks  at  Galinas,  and, 
unwilling  to  expose  his  own  men  to  the 
dangers  of  the  climate,  he  sent  to  a 
friendly  chief  for  a  guard  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  They,  with  their  chief, 
immediately  c.ame  up,  and  the  same 
number  followed  shortly  after.  Though 
in  an  enemy’s  country,  they  w'ere  guilty 


of  no  plundering  or  other  disorderly  act, 
and  behaved  in  all  respects  as  well  as 
the  most  disciplined  troops.  They  re¬ 
mained  with  him  for  eight  weeks,  receiv¬ 
ing  no  pay  or  other  recompense,  having 
even  brought  their  own  provisions. 
These  services  were  rendered  by  the 
chief  and  his  people  simply  to  show  their 
sincerity  and  att.achment  to  the  English. 
Had  the  slaves  not  been  removeci,  the 
Brazilians  would  before  long,  of  course, 
have  sent  a  vessel  to  try  and  carry  them 
off.  They  would  also  naturally  be  desirous 
of  returning  to  obtain  the  balance  due  to 
them.  Now,  how'ever,  the  chiefs,  who 
would  be  glad  of  an  excuse  not  to  pay 
them,  w'ould  say,  that  having  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  English,  they 
could  no  longer  allow  any  slaves  .to  pass 
through  their  country.  The  loss  in 
money  to  the  slave-dealers  could  not 
have  been  short  of  260,000/. — that  is, 
supposing  they  had  landed  the  slaves 
they  expected  to  have  received. 

In  twelve  months,  including  part  of 
1847  and  1848,  there  were  imported 
into  the  Brazils  twenty  thousand  slaves, 
not  a  third  of  the  number  carried  across 
before  the  squadron  was  placed  on  the 
coast.  But  suppose  the  squadron  was 
withdrawn,  instantly  more  lands  in  the 
Brazils  w'ould  be  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  demand  lor  slaves  would 
increase,  wars  would  bo  encouraged  in 
Africn,  legitimate  commerce  would  be 
overthrown,  speculators  of  all  sorts 
wouhi  rush  into  the  trade,  all  sorts  of 
vessels  would  be  employed,  many  of 
them  unseawmrthy,  and  the  miseries  of 
the  poor  slaves — all  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage — would  be  increased 
fouiffold. 

No  sooner  were  matters  arranged  at 
Galinas  than  several  small  merchants 
from  Sierra  Leone,  some  of  whom  were 
lilMjrated  slaves,  came  down  and  settled 
there,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  it  w'as  a.scer- 
tained  had  exported  the  produce  of  the 
country — country  cloths,  ground  nuts, 
palm  oil,  and  other  articles  —  to  the 
value  of  2,000/.  I  have  mentioned 
these  facts,  taken  from  my  log,  l)ecause 
they  are  interesting  in  themselves.  They 
show  the  service  the  squadron  renders 
to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity 
and  to.  English  commerce  when  under 
the  command  of  intelligent  officers,  and 
they  show  that  the  Africans  of  that 
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region,  at  all  events,  are  possessed  of 
more  intelligence  and  superior  moral 
qualities  than  we  are  in  general  ready  to 
give  them  credit  for.  Once  more  we  were 
at  sea  with  our  friends  Larkin  and  Froth 
still  on  board,  and,  from  what  we  had 
seen  and  heard,  from  the  captain  dowm 
to  the  smallest  boy,  more  eager  than 
ever  to  catch  the  slavers,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  slave  trade. 

This  is  only  the  commencement  of  my 
log.  If  anybody  wishes  to  read  more  of 
it,  and  how  I  again  met  a  cert.ain  young 
lady  who  shall  at  present  be  nameless,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  a  further  portion  ; 
if  not,  we’ll  pipe  to  dinnei-,  and  drink 
each  other’s  good  healths  in  the  liquor 
which  suits  us  best. 


Tnumluted  for  the  Eoi  icric  from  the  French  of 
Erckinan-Chetrian. 

THE  BLOCKADE:  AN  EPISODE  OF  THE 
END  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

(<  'ontinued  from  pa^a  6S0.) 

XV. 

You  can  believe,  Fritz,  that  I  did  not 
sleep  much  that  night,  notwithstanding 
my  fatigue.  The  thought  of  the  deserter 
tormented  me.  I  knew  that  if  he  should 
be  shot,  Zeffen  and  Sorl^  would  be  incon¬ 
solable  always ;  and  I  knew,  too,  that 
after  three  or  four  years  the  vile  I'ace 
would  say :  “  Look  at  this  Moses,  with 
his  large  brown  cloak,  his  cape  turned 
down  over  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  his 
respectable  look — well,  during  the  block¬ 
ade  he  caused  the  arrest  of  a  poor 
deserter,  w'ho  w'as  shot :  so  much  you 
can  trust  a  Jew’s  appearance  !  ” 

They  would  have  said  this,  un¬ 
doubtedly  ;  for  the  only  consolation  of 
villains  is  to  make  believe  that  every¬ 
body  is  as  bad  as  themselves. 

And  then,  how  often  should  I  reproach 
myself  for  this  man’s  de<ath,  in  times  of 
misfortuneor  in  my  old  age,  when  I  should 
not  have  a  minute’s  peace  !  How  often 
should  I  have  said  that  it  was  a  judgment 
of  the  Ix)rd,  that  this  deserter  was  taking 
vengeance  upon  me ! 

So  I  wanted  to  do  immediately  all  that 
I  could,  and  by  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
I  was  in  my  old  shop  in  the  market  with 
my  lantern,  selecting  epaulettes  and  my 
best  clothes.  I  put  them  in  a  napkin  and 
took  them  to  llarmantier  at  day-break. 

The  special  council  of  war,  which  was 
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called — I  do  not  know  why — the  Ventose 
council,  was  to  meet  at  nine  o’clock.  It 
consisted  of  a  major  (president),  four  cap¬ 
tains,  and  two  lieutenants.  Monbrun,  the 
captain  of  the  foreign  legion,  was  to  be  re¬ 
porter,  and  Brigadier  Dupliot,  recorder. 

It  was  astonishing  that  the  whole  city 
knew  about  it  beforehand,  and  that  by 
seven  o’clock  the  Nicaises,  and  Tigots, 
and  Vinatiers,  etc.,  had  left  their  rickety 
barracks  and  had  already  filled  the 
whole  mayoralty,  the  arch,  the  stair¬ 
way,  the  large  hall  above,  laughing, 
whistling,  stamping,  as  if  it  were  a  bear- 
fight  at  Klein’s  “  Ox.” 

You  do  not  see,  now-a-days,  such 
people,  thank  God !  men  have  become 
more  gentle  and  humane.  But  after  all 
these  ware,  a  deserter  met  with  less  pity 
than  a  fox  caught  in  a  trap,  or  a  wolf 
led  by  the  muzzle. 

As  I  saw  all  this,  my  courage  failed ; 
all  my  admiration  for  Burguet’s  talents 
could  not  keep  mo  from  thinking: 

The  man  is  lost  I  Who  can  save  him, 
when  this  crowd  has  come  on  purpose  to 
see  him  condemned  to  death,  and  led  to 
the  Glaciere  bastion  ? 

I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  thought. 

I  went  trembling  into  Ilarmantier’s 
little  roon),  and  said  to  him :  “  This  is 
for  the  deserter ;  take  it  to  him  from 
me.”  “  That  is  good,”  said  he. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  confidence  in 
Burguet.  lie  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  said:  “We  must  have  examples.” 

The  stamping  outside  continued,  and 
when  I  wentv  out  there  was  a  great 
whistling  in  the  balcony,  the  arch,  and 
everywhere,  and  shouts  of  “  Moses ! 
hey,  Moses  !  this  way !  ” 

But  I  did  not  turn  my  head,  and  went 
home  very  sjul. 

Sorl^  handed  me  a  summons  to  appear 
as  a  witness  before  the  court-martial, 
which  a  gendarme  had  just  brought; 
and  till  nine  o’clock  I  sat  meditating 
behind  the  stove,  thinking  of  excuses 
for  the  prisoner. 

Sifel  was  playing  with  the  children  ; 
Zeffen  and  Sorld  had  gone  down  to  sell 
our  brandy. 

A  few  minutes  before  nine,  I  started 
for  the  town-house,  which  was  already 
so  crowded  that,  had  it  not  beeu  for  the 
picket  at  the  door,  and  the  gendarmes 
scattered  within  the  building,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  could  hardly  have  got  in. 
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Just  as  I  came  upnstairs,  Captain 
Monbrun  was  beginning  to  read  his  re¬ 
port.  Burguet  sat  opposite,  with  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand. 

On  the  wall  at  the  right  it  was  written 
in  large  letters  that  any  witness  who  did 
not  tell  the  truth,  should  be  delivered  to 
the  council,  and  suffer  the  same  penalty 
as  the  accused.  This  made  one  consider, 
and  I  resolved  at  once  to  conceal  nothing, 
as  was  right  and  sensible.  The  gen¬ 
darme  also  informed  us  that  we  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  speak  to  each  other. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Winter 
was  summoned,  and  then,  at  intervals  of 
ten  minutes,  Chevreux,  Dubourg,  and 
myself. 

When  I  went  into  the  court-room, 
the  judges  were  all  in  their  places;  the 
major  had  laid  his  hat  on  the  desk  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  the  recorder  was  mending  his 
pen.  Burguet  looked  at  me  calmly. 
Without  they  were  whistling,  and  the 
major  said  to  the  brigadier: 

“  Inform  the  public  that  if  this  noise 
continue.s,  I  shall  have  the  mayoralty 
cleared.” 

Tlie  brigadier  went  out  at  once,  and 
the  major  said  to  me  : 

“  National  guard  Moses,  make  your 
deposition.  What  do  you  know?” 

1  told  it  all  simply.  The  deserter  at 
the  left,  between  two  gendarmes,  seemed 
more  dead  than  alive.  I  would  gladly 
have  acquitted  him  of  everything ;  but 
when  a  man  fears  for  himself,  when  old 
officers  in  full  dress  are  scowling  at  you 
as  if  they  could  see  through  you,  the 
simplest  and  best  way  is  not  to  lie.  A 
father’s  first  thought  should  be  for  his 
children !  In  short,  I  told  everj'thing 
that  I  had  seen,  nothing  more  or  less, 
and  at  last  the  major  said  to  me : 

“  That  is  enough  ;  you  may  go.” 

But  seeing  that  the  others.  Winter, 
Chevreux,  Dubourg,  remained  sitting  on 
a  bench  at  the  left,  I  did  the  same. 

Almost  immediately  five  or  six  good- 
for-nothings  beg.an  to  stamp  and  mur¬ 
mur,  “  Death  !  Death  !  ”  The  president 
ordered  the  brigadier  to  arrest  them,  and 
in  spite  of  their  resistance  they  were  all 
led  to  prison.  Silence  was  then  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  court-room,  but  the 
stampings  without  continued. 

“  lieporter,  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,” 
said  the  major. 

This  reporter,  who  seems  now  before 


my  eyes,  and  whom  I  can  hear  as  if  he 
were  speaking,  was  a  man  of  fifty,  short 
and  thick,  his  head  in  his  shoulders,  his 
nose  long,  thick,  and  very  straight,  his 
forehead  very  wide,  with  black  shining 
hair,  thin  moustaches,  and  bright  eyes. 
While  he  was  listening,  his  head  turned 
right  and  left,  as  if  on  a  pivot ;  you 
could  see  his  long  nose  and  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  but  his  elbows  did  not  stir  from 
the  table.  He  looked  like  one  of  those 
large  crows  which  seem  to  be  sleeping  in 
the  fields  at  the  close  of  autumn,  and 
yet  see  everything  that  is  going  on 
around  them. 

Now  and  then  he  raised  an  arm,  as  if 
to  draw  back  his  sleeve,  as  advocates 
have  a  way  of  doing.  He  was  in  full 
dress,  and  spoke  terribly  well,  in  a 
clear  and  strong  voice,  stopping  and 
looking  at  the  people  to  see  if  they 
agreed  with  him ;  and  if  he  saw  even 
a  slight  grimace,  he  began  again  at  once 
in  some  other  way,  and,  as  it  were, 
obliged  you  to  understand  in  spite  of 
yourself. 

As  he  went  on  very  slowly,  without 
hurrying  or  forgetting  anything,  to  show' 
that  the  deserter  w'as  on  the  road  when 
w'e  arrested  him,  that  he  not  only  had 
the  intention  of  escaping,  but  was  al¬ 
ready  outside  of  the  city,  quite  .as  guilty 
as  if  he  had  been  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy  —  as  he  clearly  show'cd  all 
this,  I  was  angry  because  he  was  right, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  “Now,  what 
do  you  w.ant  to  have  said  in  reply  ?  ” 

And  then,  when  he  said  that  the 
greatest  of  crimes  is  to  abandon  one’s 
flag,  because  one  betravs  at  once  his 
country,  his  family,  all  tliat  h.as  a  right 
to  his  life,  and  makes  himself  unworthy 
to  live ;  when  he  said  that  the  court- 
martial  w'ould  follow  the  conscience  of 
all  who  had  a  heart,  of  all  who  held  to 
the  honor  of  Fr.ance;  that  he  w’ould 
give  a  new'  example  of  his  zeal  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  and  the  glory  of 
the  emperor ;  that  he  would  show 
the  new  recruits  they  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  pertormance  of  duty 
and  obedience  to  discipline — when  he 
said  all  this,  with  terrible  power  and 
clearness,  and  I  heard  from  time  to 
time,  behind  us,  a  murmur  of  assent 
and  admiration,  then,  Fritz,  I  thought 
that  the  Lord  alone  w'as  able  to  save 
that  man ! 
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The  deserter  sat  motionless,  his  arms 
folded  on  the  desk,  and  his  face  upon 
tiieni.  He  felt,  doubtless,  as  I  did,  and 
every  one  in  the  room,  and  the  court  it¬ 
self.  Those  old  men  seemed  pleased  .as 
they  heard  the  re|)orter  express  so  well 
what  they  had  themselves  thought  for 
a  long  time.  Their  faces  showed  their 
satisfaction. 

.  This  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour. 
The  captain  sometimes  stopped  a  sec¬ 
ond  to  give  his  audience  time  to  reflect 
on  what  he  h.ad  said.  I  liave  always 
thought  that  he  must  have  been  attor- 
ney-general,  or  something  more  danger¬ 
ous  still  to  deserters, 

I  remember  that  he  said,  in  closing, 
“You  will  make  an  example!  You 
will  be  of  one  mind.  You  will  not 
forget  that,  at  this  time,  firmness  in 
the  court  is  more  necessary  than  ever 
to  the  safety  of  the  country.” 

When  he  sat  down,  such  a  murmur 
of  approb.ation  arose  in  the  room  that 
it  reached  the  stair-way  at  once,  and  we 
heard  the  shouts  outside,  VEm- 

pereur  !  ” 

'file  major  and  the  other  members  of 
the  council  looked  smilingly  at  each 
other,  as  if  to  say,  “It  is  all  settled. 
What  remains  is  a  mere  formality !  ” 

The  shouts  without  increa.sed.  This 
lasted  more  than  ten  minutes.  At  last 
the  ma^or  s.aid : 

“  Brigadier,  if  the  tumult  continues, 
clear  the  town-house !  Begin  with  the 
court-room.” 

There  was  silence  at  once,  for  every 
one  was  curious  to  know  what  Burgnet 
would  say  in  reply.  I  would  not  have 
given  two  farthings  for  the  life  of  the 
deserter. 

“  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  you  have 
the  floor !  ”  said  the  major,  and  Burguet 
rose. 

Now,  Fritz,  if  I  had  an  idea  that  I 
could  repeat  to  you  what  Burguet  said, 
for  two  hours,  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor 
conscript ;  if  I  should  try  to  depict  his 
face,  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and 
then  his  heart-rending  cries,  and  then 
his  silent  pauses  and  his  expostulations 
— if  I  had  such  an  idea,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  myself  as  a  being  full  of  pride  and 
vanity  I 

No;  nothing  finer  was  ever  heard.  It 
was  not  a  man  speaking ;  it  was  a  mo¬ 
ther,  trying  to  snatch  her  babe  from 
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death !  Ah !  what  a  great  thing  it  is 
to  have  this  power  of  moving  to  tears 
those  who  hear  us !  But  we  ought  not 
to  call  it  talent,  but  heart. 

“  Who  is  there  without  faults?  Who 
does  not  need  pity  ?  ” 

This  is  what  he  s.aid,  as  he  asked  the 
council  if  they  could  find  a  blameless 
man ;  if  evil  thoughts  never  came  to 
the  bravest;  if  they  had  never,  for 
even  a  day  or  a  moment,  had  the 
thought  of  running  away  to  their  na¬ 
tive  village,  when  they  were  young, 
when  they  were  eighteen,  when  father 
and  mother  and  the  friends  of  their 
childhood  were  living,  and  they  had 
not  another  in  the  world.  A  poor 
child  without  instruction,  without  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  brought  up  at  hajj- 
hazard,  thrown  into  the  army  —  what 
could  you  exjiect  of  him  ?  What  fault 
of  his  could  not  be  pardoned?  What 
does  he  know  of  country,  the  honor  of 
his  fl.ag,  the  glory  of  his  majesty  ?  Do 
not  these  great  ideas  come  to  him  later, 
in  life  ? 

And  then  he  asked  those  old  men  if 
they  had  no  son,  if  they  were  sure  that, 
even  at  that  moment,  that  son  were  not 
committing  an  offence  which  was  liable 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  He  said  to 
them : 

“  Plead  for  him  !  Wlrnt  would  you 
say?  You  would  say,  ‘I  am  an  old  sol¬ 
dier.  For  thirty  years  I  have  shed  my 
blood  for  France.  I  have  grown  gray 
upon  the  battle-fields,  I  am  riddled  with 
wounds,  I  have  gained  every  rank  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Ah,  well !  lake  my 
epaulettes,  take  my  decorations,  take 
everything;  but  save  my  child!  Let 
my  blood  be  the  ransom  for  his  offence  ! 
He  does  not  know  the  greatness  of  his 
crime;  he  is  too  young;  he  is  a  con¬ 
script  ;  he  loved  us ;  he  longed  to  em¬ 
brace  us,  and  then  go  back  again — he 
loved  a  maiden.  Ah !  you,  too,  have 
been  young !  Pardon  him.  Do  not 
disgrace  an  old  soldier  in  his  son.’  ” 

“  Perhaps  you  could  say,  too,  ‘  I  had 
other  sons.  They  died  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  Let  their  blood  answer  for  his, 
and  give  me  back  this  one  —  the  last 
that  I  have  left.  1  ’ 

“  This  is  what  you  would  say,  and  far 
better  than  I,  because  you  would  be  the 
father,  the  old  soldier  speaking  of  his 
services!  Well,  the  father  of  this  youth 
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could  Rpenk  like  you.  He  is  an  old  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Republic.  He  went  with 
you,  perhaps,  when  the  Prussians  en¬ 
tered  Champaicrne.  He  was  wounded 
at  Fleurns !  He  is  an  old  comrade  in 
arms !  His  oldest  son  was  left  in  Rus¬ 
sia!” 

And  Bnrguet  turned  pale  as  he  spoke. 
It  seemed  as  if  grief  had  robbed  him  of 
his  strength,  and  he  w'ere  about  to  fall. 
The  silence  was  so  great  that  we  heard 
breathing  throughout  the  court-room. 
The  deserter  sighed.  Everybody  thought, 
“  It  is  done !  Bnrguet  ne^  say  no  more ! 
It  must  be  that  he  has  gained  his  cause !  ” 

But  all  at  once  he  began  again  in 
another  and  more  tender  manner. 
Speaking  slowly,  he  described  the  life 
of  a  poor  ]>easant  and  his  wife,  who 
had  but  one  comfort,  one  solitary  hope 
on  earth — ^their  child !  As  we  listened 
we  saw  these  poor  people,  we  heard 
them  talk  together,  we  saw  over  the 
door  the  old  chapeau  of  the  times  of  the 
liepublic.  And  when  we  were  think¬ 
ing  only  of  this,  suddenly  Burguet  show¬ 
ed  us  the  old  man  and  his  wife  learning 
that  their  son  had  been  killed,  not  by 
Russians  or  Germans,  but  by  French¬ 
men.  W e  heard  the  old  man’s  cry ! 

But  it  was  terrible,  Frits  1  I  wanted 
to  run  away.  The  officers  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  several  of  whom  were  married  men, 
looked  before  them  with  fixed  eyes,  and 
clenched  hands ;  their  gray  moustaches 
shook.  The  major  had  raised  his  hand 
two  or  three  times,  as  if  to  signify  that 
it  was  enough,  but  Bnrguet  had  always 
something  still  more  powerful,  more  just, 
more  grand  to  say.  His  plea  lasted  till 
nearly  eleven,  when  he  sat  down.  There 
was  not  a  murmur  to  be  heard  in  the 
three  rooms  nor  outside.  And  the  re¬ 
porter  on  the  other  side  began  again, 
saying  that  all  that  signified  nothing, 
that  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  father 
that  his  son  was  unworthy,  that  every 
man  clung  to  his  children,  that  soldiers 
must  be  taught  not  to  desert  in  face  of 
the  enemy ;  that,  if  the  court  yielded  to 
such  arguments,  nobody  would  ever  be 
shot,  discipline  would  be  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  army  could  not  exist,  and 
that  the  army  was  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  country. 

Burguet  replied  almost  immediately. 
I  cannot  recall  what  he  said ;  my  head 
could  not  hold  so  many  things  at  once ; 


but  I  shall  never  forget  this,  that  about 
one  o’clock,  the  council  having  sent  ns 
away  that  they  might  deliberate — the 
prisoner  meanwhile  having  been  taken 
back  to  his  cell — after  a  few'  minutes  we 
were  allowed  to  return,  and  the  major, 
standing  on  the  estrade  where  conscrip¬ 
tions  were  drawn,  declared  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  Jean  Balin  was  acquitted,  and 
gave  the  order  for  his  immediate  release. 

It  w’as  the  first  acquittal  since  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Sp.ani8h  prisoners  before 
the  blockade ;  the  rowdies,  who  had 
come  in  crowcis  to  see  a  man  condemned 
and  shot,  could  not  believe  it;  several 
of  them  exclaimed  :  “  We  are  cheated  !” 

But  the  major  ordered  Brigadier 
Descannes  to  tJike  the  names  of  these 
brawler.s,  so  that  they  should  be  seen  to ; 
then  the  whole  mass  trampled  down  the 
stairs  in  five  minutes,  and  we,  in  our 
turn,  W'ere  able  to  descend. 

I  had  taken  Burguet  by  the  arm,  my 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

“  Are  you  satisfied,  Moses?”  said  he, 
already  quite  his  own  joyous  self  again. 

“  Burguet !  ”  said  I,  “  Aaron  himself, 
the  own  brother  of  Moses,  and  the  great¬ 
est  orator  of  Israel,  could  not  have 
spoken  better  than  you  did;  it  was  ad¬ 
mirable  !  I  ow’e  my  peace  of  mind  to 
you !  Whatever  you  may  ask  for  so 
great  a  service  I  am  ready  to  give  to  the 
extent  of  my  means.” 

We  went  down  the  stairs;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  following  ns  thought¬ 
fully,  one  by  one.  Burguet  smiled. 

“  Do  you  mean  it,  Moses  ?  ”  said  he, 
stopping  under  the  arch. 

“  Yes,  here  is  my  hand.” 

“Very  well !  ”  said  he,  “  I  ask  you  to 
give  me  a  good  dinner  at  the  Ville-de- 
Metz:' 

“  With  all  iiiy  heart !  ” 

Several  citizens.  Father  Parrnentier, 
Cochois  the  tax-gatherer,  and  assistant 
Muller,  W’ere  waiting  for  Burguet  at  the 
foot  of  the  mayoralty  steps,  to  congra¬ 
tulate  him.  As  they  were  surrounding 
and  shaking  hands  with  him,  Safel  came 
and  rushed  into  my  arms;  Zeffen  had 
sent  him  to  learn  the  news.  I  embraced 
him,  and  said  joyously  :  “  Go,  tell  your 
mother  that  we  have  won  !  Take  your 
dinner.  I  am  going  to  dine  at  the  Vitte- 
de-Metz  with  Burguet.  Make  haste,  my 
child  !  ” 

He  started  running. 
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“Yon  dine  with  me,  Burguet,”  said 
Father  Parmentier. 

“  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  retain¬ 
ed  by  Moses ;  that  will  be  at  another 
time.” 

And,  with  our  arms  around  each 
other,  we  entered  Mother  Barri^re’s 
large  corridor,  where  the  odor  of  good 
roasts  was  still  perceived  in  spite  of  the 
blockade. 

“  Listen,  Burguet,”  said  I ;  “we  are 
going  to  dine  alone,  and  you  shall  choose 
whatever  wines  and  dishes  you  like  best ; 
you  know  them  better  than  I  do.” 

I  saw  his  eyes  sparkle. 

“  Good  !  good !  ”  said  he,  “  it  is  un¬ 
derstood.” 

Ill  the  large  dining-hall  the  war-com¬ 
missioner  and  two  officers  were  dining 
together ;  they  turned  round,  and  we 
saluted  them. 

I  sent  for  Mother  Barriere,  who  came 
at  once,  her  apron  on  her  arm,  as  smi¬ 
ling  and  chubby  as  usual.  Burguet 
whispered  a  couple  of  words  iii  her 
car,  and  she  instantly  o|)cned  the  door 
at  the  right,  and  said  : 

“  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  walk  in  1  You 
will  not  have  to  wait  long.” 

We  went  into  the  square  room  at  the 
corner  of  the  square,  a  small,  high  room, 
with  two  large  windows  covered  with 
muslin  curtains,  and  the  porcelain  stove 
well  heated,  as  it  should  be  in  win¬ 
ter. 

A  servant  came  to  lay  the  table,  while 
we  warmed  our  bands  U|K>n  the  marble. 

“  1  have  a  good  apjietite,  Moses  ;  my 
pleading  is  going  to  cost  you  dear,” 
said  Burguet,  laughing. 

“  So  much  the  better  ;  it  cannot  be  too 
dear  for  the  gratitude  I  owe  you.” 

When  the  table  was  ready,  we  sat 
down,  opposite  each  other,  in  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  arm-chairs ;  and  Burguet,  fas¬ 
tening  his  napkin  to  his  button-hole,  as 
was  bis  custom,  took  up  the  bill  of  fare. 
He  pondered  over  it  a  long  time ;  for 
you  know,  Fritz,  that  if  nightingales 
are  good  singers,  they  have  the  shar]>est 
beaks  in  creation.  Burguet  was  like 
them,  and  I  was  delighted  at  seeing 
him  thus  meditating. 

At  last  he  said  to  the  servant,  slowly 
and  solemnly: 

“  This  and  that,  Madeleine,  cooked 
so  and  so.  And  such  a  wine  to  begin 
with,  and  such  another  at  the  end.” 


“  Very  well,  M.  Burguet,”  replied 
Madeleine,  as  she  went  out. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  she  brought 
us  a  good  pot-pie.  During  a  blockade 
this  was  something  greatly  to  be  desir¬ 
ed  ;  three  weeks  later  we  should  have 
been  very  fortunate  to  have  got 
one. 

Then  she  brought  us  some  Bordeaux 
wine,  warmed  in  a  napkin.  But  you  do 
not  suppose,  Fritz,  that  1  am  going  to 
tell  you  all  the  details  of  this  dinner  ? 
although  I  remember  it  all,  with  great 
pleasure,  to  this  day.  Ihilieve  me,  there 
was  nothing  wanting,  meats  nor  fresh 
vegetables,  nor  the  large  well-smoked 
ham,  nor  any  of  the  things  which  are 
dreadfully  source  in  a  shut-up  cit^.  We 
had  even  salad !  Madame  Barriere  had 
kept  it  in  the  cellar,  in  earth,  and  Bur¬ 
guet  wished  to  dress  it  himself  with 
olive  oil.  We  had,  too,  the  last  juicy 
pears  which  were  seen  in  Phalsburg, 
during  that  winter  of  1814. 

liurguet  seemed  happy,  especially 
when  the  bottle  of  old  Lironcourt  was 
brought,  and  we  drank  together. 

“  Moses,”  said  he  with  soltened  eyes, 
“  if  all  my  pleas  had  as  good  pay  as  you 
give,  I  would  resign  my  place  in  col¬ 
lege  ;  but  these  are  the  first  honors  1 
have  received.” 

“And  if  I  were  in  your  place,  Bur¬ 
guet,”  1  exclaimed,  “  instead  of  staying  in 
Phalsburg,  1  would  go  to  a  large  city. 
You  would  have  plenty  of  good  dinners, 
good  hotels,  and  the  rest.” 

“Ah !  twenty  years  ago,  this  might 
have  been  good  advice,”  said  he,  rising, 
“  but  it  is  too  late  now.  Let  us  go  and 
take  our  coffee,  Moses.” 

Thus  it  is  that  n>en  of  great  talents 
often  bury  themselves  in  small  places, 
where  nobody  values  them  at  their 
true  worth ;  they  fall  gradually  into 
their  own  ruts,  and  disappear  with¬ 
out  notice. 

Burguet  never  forgot  to  go  to  the 
coffee-house  at  about  five  o’clock,  to 
take  his  part  at  card-playing  with  the 
old  Jew  Solomon  who  lived  by  it.  Bur¬ 
guet  and  five  or  six  citizens  fully  sup¬ 
ported  this  man,  who  took  his  beer  and 
coffee  twice  a  day  at  their  expense,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  crowns  he  {locketed 
for  the  support  of  his  family. 

So  far  as  the  others  were  concerned, 
I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  they 
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were  fools !  but  for  a  mind  like  Burguet 
1  was  always  astonished  at  it ;  for,  out 
of  twenty  deals,  Solomon  did  not  let 
them  win  more  than  one  or  two,  with 
the  risk  before  his  eyes  of  losing  his 
best  practice,  by  discouraging  them  al> 
together. 

1  had  explained  this  fifty  times  to 
Burguet ;  he  assented,  and  kept  on  all 
the  same. 

When  we  reached  the  cofTee-hoiise, 
Solomon  was  already  there,  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  window  at  the  left — his  little 
dirty  cap  on  his  nose,  and  his  old  greasy 
frock  hanging  at  the  foot  of  the  stool. 
He  was  shufiling  the  cards  all  by  himself. 
He  looked  at  Burguet  out  of  the  corner 
of-  his  eye,  as  a  bird-catcher  looks  at 
larks,  as  if  to  say : 

“  Come  I  I  am  here  !  I  am  expecting 
you  1  ” 

But  Burguet,  when  with  me,  dared 
not  obey  the  old  man ;  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  weakness,  and  merely  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  motion  of  his  head  while  he  seated 
himself  at  the  opposite  table,  where  cof¬ 
fee  was  served  to  us. 

The  comrades  came  soon,  and  Solo¬ 
mon  began  to  fleece  them.  Burguet 
turned  his  back  to  them;  I  tried  to  di¬ 
vert  his  attention,  but  his  heart  was 
with  them  ;  he  listened  to  all  the  throws, 
and  yawned  in  his  hand. 

A^ut  seven  o’clock,  when  tlie  room, 
was  full  of  smoke,  and  the  balls  were  roll¬ 
ing  on  the  billiard  tables,  suddenly  a 
young  man,  a  soldier,  entered,  looking 
round  in  all  directions. 

It  was  the  desertfer. 

He  saw  us  at  last,  and  approached  us 
with  his  regulation  cap  in  his  hand. 
Burguet  looked  up  and  recognized  him  ; 
1  saw  him  turn  red  ;  the  deserter,  on  the 
contrary,  was  very  pale;  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not  aav  a  word. 

“Ah,  my  friend!’’  said  Burguet, 
“  here  you  are,  safe!  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  conscript,  “and 
I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  myself,  for 
my  father,  for  my  mother !  ” 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  Burguet,  coughing,  “  it 
is  good  !  it  is  good  !” 

He  looked  tenderly  at  the  young 
man,  and  asked  him  softly,  “  You  are 
glad  to  live  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  yes,  sir,”  replied  the  conscript, 
“  very  glad.” 

“Yes,”  said  Burguet,  in  a  low  voice. 
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looking  at  the  clock ;  “  it  would  have 
been  all  over  since  five.  Poor  child  !  ” 

And  suddenly  beginning  to  use  the 
thou  he  said,  “Thou  hast  had  noth¬ 
ing  with  which  to  drink  my  health, 
and  I  have  not  another  sous.  Moses, 
give  him  a  hundred  sous.” 

I  gave  him  ten  francs.  The  deserter 
tried  to  thank  me. 

“  That  is  good  !  ”  said  Burguet,  rising. 
“Go  and  take  a  drink  with  thy  com¬ 
rades.  Be  happy,  and  do  not  desert 
again.” 

He  made  as  if  he  would  follow  Sol¬ 
omon’s  playing ;  but  when  the  deserter 
said,  “  I  thank  you,  too,  for  her  who  is 
expecting  me !  ”  he  looked  at  me  side¬ 
ways,  not  knowing  what  to  answer,  so 
much  was  he  moved.  Then  I  said  to 
the  conscript,  “We  are  very  glad  that 
we  have  been  of  assistance  to  you  ;  go 
and  drink  to  the  health  of  your  advo¬ 
cate,  and  behave  yonrself  well.” 

He  looked  at  us  for  a  moment 
longer,  as  if  he  w’ere  unable  to  move ; 
we  saw  his  th.anks  in  his  face,  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  better  than  he  had  been 
able  to  utter  them.  At  length  he  slowly 
went  out,  saluting  us,  and.  Burguet 
finished  his  cup  of  coffee. 

We  meditated  for  some  minutes  upon 
what  had  passed.  But  soon  the  thought 
of  seeing  my  family  seized  me. 

Burguet  was  like  a  soul  in  purgatory. 
Every  minute  he  got  up  to  look  on,  as  one 
or  another  played,  his  hands  crossed  be¬ 
hind  his  back ;  then  he  sat  down  again 
with  a  melancholy  look.  I  should  have 
lieen  very  sorry  to  plague  him  longer, 
and,  ns  the  clock  struck  eight,  I  bade 
him  good  evening,  which  evidently 
pleased  him. 

“Good-night,  Moses,”  said  he, leading 
mo  to  the  door.  “  My  compliments  to 
Madame  Sorle  and  Madame  Zeffeii.” 

“  Thank  you  !  1  shall  not  forget  it.” 

I  went,  verv  glad  to  return  home, 
where  I  arrived  in  a  few  minutes.  Sorle 
saw  at  once  that  I  was  in  good  spirits, 
for,  meeting  her  at  the  door  of  our 
little  kitchen,  I  embrace<l  her  joyfully. 

“  It  is  all  right,  Sorle,”  said  I,  “  all 
just  right !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  “I  see  that  it  is  all 
right !  ” 

She  laughed,  and  we  went  into  the 
room  where  Zeffen  was  undressing  David. 
The  poor  iittle  fellow,  in  his  shirt,  came 
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and  offered  me  his  cheek  to  kiss.  When¬ 
ever  I  dined  in  the  city,  I  used  to  bring 
him  some  of  the  dessert,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  sleepy  eyes,  he  soon  found  his  way 
to  my  pockets. 

You  see,  Fritz,  what  makes  grand¬ 
fathers  happy  is  to  find  out  how  bright 
and  sensible  their  grandchildren  are. 

Even  little  Esdras,  whom  Sorl6  was 
rocking,  understood  at  once  that  some¬ 
thing  unusual  was  going  on ;  he  stretched 
out  his  little  hands  to  me,  as  if  to  say, 
“  I  like  biscuits  too  I  ” 

We  were  all  of  us  very  happy.  At 
length,  having  sat  down,  I  gave  them  an 
account  of  the  day,  setting  forth  the 
eloi]ncnce  of  Burguet,  and  the  poor 
deserter’s  happiness.  They  all  listened 
attentively.  SAfel,  seated  on  my  knees, 
whispered  to  me,  “  We  have  sold  three 
huTidred  francs’  worth  of  brandy !  ” 

This  news  pleased  me  greatly:  w’hen 
one  makes  an  outlay,  he  ought  to  profit 
by  it. 

About  ten  o’clock,  after  Zeffen  had 
wished  ns  good-night,  I  went  down  and 
shut  the  door,  .and  put  the  key  under¬ 
neath  for  the  sergeant,  if  he  should 
come  in  late. 

While  we  were  going  to  bed,  Sorl6 
rcpeate<l  what  SAfel  had  8ai<l,  adding 
th.at  we  should  be  in  easy  circumstances 
when  the  blockade  was  over,  and  that 
the  Lord  had  helped  us  in  the  midst  of 
great  calamities. 

We  were  ha]tpy  and  without  fear  of 
the  future. 

XVI. 

Notiiixo  extraordinary  occurred  for 
several  d.ays.  'fhe  governor  had  the 
]ilants  and  bushes  growing  in  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  the  ramparts  lorn  away,  to 
make  desertion  less  easy,  and  he  forbade 
the  officers  being  too  rough  with  the 
men,  which  had  a  good  effect. 

At  this  time,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Austrians,  Russians,  Bavarians,  and 
W urtemburgers,  by  8<piadrons  and  regi¬ 
ments,  passed  around  the  city  beyond 
range  of  our  cannon,  and  marched  upon 
I’ans. 

Then  there  were  terrible  battles  in 
Cliampagne,  but  we  knew  nothing  of 
them. 

The  unifonns  changed  every  day 
around  the  place;  our  old  soldiers  ou 
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top  of  the  ramparts  recognized  all  the 
dinerent  nations  they  had  beeu  fighting 
for  twenty  years. 

Our  sergeant  came  regularly  after  the 
call-beat,  to  take  me  u(H>n  the  arsenal 
bastion  ;  citizens  were  there  all  the  time, 
talking  about  the  invasion,  which  did 
not  come  to  an  end. 

It  was  wonderful  1  In  the  direction 
of  St.  Jean,  ou  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 
La  Bonne  Fontaine,  we  saw,  for  hours 
at  a  time,  cavalry  and  infantry  defiling, 
and  then  convoys  of  pow'der  and  balls, 
and  then  cannon,  and  then  files  of  bayo¬ 
nets,  helmets,  red,  and  green,  and  blue 
coats,  lances,  peasants’  wagons  covered 
with  cloth — all  these  passed,  passed  like 
a  river. 

On  this  broad  white  plateau,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  forests,  we  could  see  every¬ 
thing,  to  the  depths  of  the  gorges. 

Now  and  then  some  Cossacks  or  dra¬ 
goons  would  leave  the  main  body,  and 
push  on  galloping  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  glacis,  in  the  lane  des  Dames,  or 
near  the  little  cha{>el.  Iitstaiitly  one  of 
our  old  marine  artillerymen  would 
stretch  out  his  gray  moustaches  upon  a 
rampart  musket,  and  slowly  take  aim ; 
the  bystanders  would  all  gather  round 
him,  even  the  children,  who  would  creep 
between  your  legs,  fearless  of  balls  or 
shells — and  the  Biscaien  would  go  offl 

Many  a  time  I  have  seen  the  Cossack 
or  Uhlan  fall  from  his  saddle,  iind  the 
horse  rush  back  to  the  squ.adron  with 
his  bridle  on  his  neck.  The  people 
would  shout  with  joy  ;  they  would  lean 
over  the  slope  and  look  down,  and  the 
gunner  w'ould  rub  his  hands  and  say, 
“  One  more  gone  1  ” 

At  other  times  these  old  men,  with, 
their  ragged  cloaks  full  of  holes,  w’ould 
bet  a  couple  of  sous  as  to  who  should 
bring  down  this  sentinel  or  that  vidette,. 
on  the  Mittclbronn  or  Bigelberg  hill. 

It  was  so  far  that  they  needed  good, 
eyes  to  see  the  one  they  designated ; 
but  these  men,  .accustomed  to  the  se:^ 
c:ui  discern  everything  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach. 

“Come,  Paradis,  there  he  is!”  one 
would  say. 

“Yes,  there  he  is!  L.ay  down  your 
two  sous;  there  are  mine!’’ 

And  they  would  fire.  They  would 
go  ou  as  if  it  were  a  game  of  ninepins. 
God  knows  how  many  men  they  killed 
47 
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for  the  Rake  of  tlieir  two  sous.  Every 
inoniing  about  nine  o’clock  I  found  these 
marines  in  my  shop,  drinking  to  tiie 
Cossack,  as  they  said.  Tlie  last  drop 
they  poured  into  their  hands,  to 
strengthen  the  nerves,  and  started  off 
with  rounded  backs,  calling  out : 

“Hey!  good-day.  Father  Moses !  The 
kaiserlick  is  very  well !  ” 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  so  many 
people  in  my  life  as  in  those  months  of 
January  and  February,  1814  ;  they  were 
like  the  locusts  of  Egypt  1  How  the 
earth  could  produce  so  many  people  I 
could  not  comprehend. 

I  was  naUirally  greatly  troubled  on 
account  of  it,  and  the  other  citizens  also, 
as  I  need  not  say ;  but  our  sergeant 
laughed  and  winked. 

“  Look,  Father  Moses !  ”  said  he,  point¬ 
ing  from  Quatre-Vents  to  Bigelberg — 
“  ^1  these  that  are  passing  by,  all  that 
have  passed,  and  all  that  are  going  to 
p.as8,  are  to  enrich  Champagne  and 
Lorraine!  The  Emperor  is  down  there, 
waiting  for  them  in  a  good  place — he  is 
going  to  fall  upon  them  I  The  thunder¬ 
bolt  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of  \yagram, 
is  all  ready— it  can  wait  no  longer !  Then 
they  will  file  back  in  retreat ;  but  our 
armies  will  follow  them,  with  our  b.ayo- 
nets  in  their  b:ick8,  and  we  shall  go  out 
from  here,  and  flank  them  off.  Not  one 
shall  escape.  Their  account  is  settled. 
And  then  will  be  the  time  for  you  to 
have  old  clothes  and  other  things  to  sell. 
Father  Moses !  He !  he  I  he !  How  fat 
you  will  grow' !  ” 

He  was  merry  beforehand  about  it; 
but  you  may  suppose,  Fritz,  that  1  did 
not  count  much  upon  those  uniforms 
that  were  running  across  the  fields;  I 
would  much  rather  have  had  them  a 
thousand  leagues  away. 

Sucli  are  men — some  are  glad  and 
others  miserable  from  the  same  cause. 
The  serge.ant  was  so  confident  that 
sometimes  he  got  the  better  of  me,  and 
1  thought  as  he  did. 

We  would  go  down  the  Rampart 
street  together ;  he  would  go  to  the 
cantine  wmere  they  had  begun  to  distri¬ 
bute  siege-rations,  or  [perhaps  he  would 
go  home  with  me,  take  his  little  glass  of 
cherry  water,  and  explain  to  me  the 
Emperor's  grand  strokes  since  ’96  in 
Italy.  I  did  not  understand  anything 
about  it,  but  I  made  believe  that  I  un¬ 


derstood,  which  answered  all  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

There  came  heralds,  too,  sometimes  on 
the  road  from  Nancy,  sometimes  from 
Saverne  or  ]\Ietz.  They  raised,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  little  w  hite  flag  ;  one  of  their 
trumpets  sounded  and  then  withdrew' ; 
the  ofticer  of  the  outpost  inspected  the 
herald  and  bandaged  his  eyes,  then  he 
went  without  escort  through  the  city  to 
the  governor’s  house.  Hut  what  these 
heralds  told  or  demanded  never  tran¬ 
spired  in  the  city  ;  the  council  of  defence 
alone  were  informed  of  it. 

We  lived  fastened  within  our  walls  as 
if  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and 
you  cannot  believe  how  that  W'eighs  upon 
one  after  a  while,  how  deitressing  and 
overpow'ering  it  is  not  to  l)e  able  to  go 
out  even  upon  the  glacis.  Old  men  who 
had  l»een  nailed  lor  ten  years  to  their 
arm-chairs,  and  who  never  thought  of 
moving,  were  oppressed  by  grief  at 
knowing  that  the  gates  remained  shut. 
And  then  every  one  wants  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  to  see  strangers  and  talk  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country — no  one  knows 
how  much  he  needs  these  things  until 
he  has  had  experience  like  ours.  The 
meanest  peasant,  the  low'est  man  in 
Dagsburg  who  might  have  clnanced  to 
come  into  the  city,  w'ould  have  been 
received  like  a  god  ;  everybo<ly  would 
have  run  to  see  him  and  a.sk  him  for  the 
news  from  France. 

Ah!  those  are  right  who  hold  that 
liberty  is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  for  it 
is  insupportable  being  shut  up  in  a  prison 
— let  it  be  as  large  as  France.  Men  are 
made  to  come  and  go,  to  talk  and  write, 
and  live  together,  to  carry  on  tiade,  to 
tell  the  news ;  and  if  you  take  these  from 
them,  you  leave  nothing  desirable. 

Governments  do  not  W'ant  to  under¬ 
stand  this  simple  matter;  they  think 
that  they  are  stronger  when  they  pre¬ 
vent  men  from  living  at  their  ease,  and 
at  last  everybody  is  tired  of  them.  The 
true  power  of  a  sovereign  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  liberty  he  can  give  the 
people,  and  not  to  that  w'hich  he  is 
obliged  to  take  away.  The  allies  had 
learned  this  from  Napoleon,  and  thence 
came  their  confidence. 

The  saddest  thing  of  all  was  that, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  want  began 
to  be  felt.  I  cannot  say  that  money  was 
scarce,  because  a  centime  never  went  out 
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of  the  city,  but  everything  w-is  dear;  nails  in  a  triangle,  and  filled  with  so 
what  three  months  before  was  worth  powerful  a  fire  that  it  could  be  extin- 
two  sous  now  cost  twenty!  This  has  guished  only  by  throwing  the  ball  under 
often  led  me  to  think  that  the  scarcity  water,  which  was  done, 
of  money  is  one  of  the  fooleries  invented  We  had  as  yet  had  no  fires;  but  our 
by  scoundrels  to  deceive  the  weak-  outposts  had  fiillen  back,  and  the  allies 
minded.  What  else  can  m.ake  money  drew  closer  and  closer  around  the  city, 
scarce?  You  are  not  poor  with  two  They  occupied  the  Ozillo  fann,  Pernette’a 
sous,  if  they  are  enough  to  buy  your  tile-kiln,  and  the  Maisons-Rouges,  which 
bread,  wine,  meat,  clothes,  etc. ;  but  if  had  been  abandoned  by  our  troops, 
yon  need  twenty  times  more  to  buy  Here  they  intended  to  p-ass  the  winter 
these  thin^,  then  not  only  are  you  poor,  ple.asantly.  These  were  Wurtemburg, 
but  the  wdiole  country  is  poor.  There  Bavarian,  and  Baden  troops,  and  other 
is  no  w'ant  of  money  wdien  everything  landwehr,  who  replaced  in  Alsatia  the 
is  cheap;  it  is  always  scarce  when  the  regular  tro’ops  which  had  left  for  the  iu- 
necessaries  of  life  are  dear.  terior. 

So,  when  people  are  shut  up  as  we  We  could  plainly  see  their  sentinels 
were,  it  is  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  in  long,  grayish  blue  coats,  flat  helmets, 
sell  more  than  you  buy.  My  brandy  and  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  walking 
soM  for  three  francs  the  quart,  but  at  slowly  in  the  poplar  alley  which  leads 
the  same  time  we  needed  bread,  oil,  po-  to  the  tile-kiln. 

tatoes,  and  their  prices  were  all  proper-  From  thence  these  troops  could  any 
tionately  high.  moment,  on  a  dark  night,  enter  the  fosses 

One  morning  old  Mother  Qu6ru  came  and  even  attempt  to  force  a  |>ostem. 
to  my  shop  and  wept ;  she  had  eaten  They  were  in  large  numbers  and  de¬ 
nothing  for  two  davs !  and  yet  that  was  nied  themselves  nothing,  having  three 
the  least  thing,  said  she  ;  she  missed  no-  or  four  villages  around  them  to  furnish 
thing  but  her  glass  of  wine,  which  I  gave  their  provisions,  and  the  gre.at  fires  of 
her  gratis.  She  gave  me  a  hundred  the  tile  kiln  to  key)  them  warm, 
blessings  and  went  away  happy.  A  Sometimes  a  Russi.an  battalion  re¬ 
good  many  others  would  h.ave  liked  their  lleved  them,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
glass  of  wine  !  I  have  seen  old  men  in  being  obliged  to  continue  its  route, 
despair  because  they  had  nothing  where-  These  Russians  bathed  in  the  little  pond 
with  to  pay  for  it ;  they  even  gave  ashes  liehind  the  building,  in  spite  of  the  ice 
for  pay ;  some  at  this  time  even  had  a  and  snow,  of  which  it  was  full, 
plan  for  burning  the  leaves  of  the  large  All  of  them,  Russians,  Wurtemburgers 
walnut-tree  by  the  arsenal,  which  was  and  Bailen  men,  fired  upon  our  senti- 
much  approved  of.  nels,  and  we  wondered  that  our  governor 

Unfortunately,  all  this  was  but  the  had  not  stopjted  them  with  our  balls, 
beginning  of  want ;  later  we  learned  to  But  one  day  the  sergeant  came  in  joy- 
fast  for  the  glory  of  his  m.ajesly.  ftdly,  and  whispered  to  me,  winking  : 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  it  be-  “Get  up  early  to-morrow  morning, 
came  cold  again.  Every  evening  they  Father  Moses;  don’t  say  a  word  to  any 
fired  a  hundred  shells  upon  us,  but  we  one,  and  follow  me.  You  will  see  some- 
became  accustomed  to  all  that,  till  it  thing  that  will  make  you  laugh.” 
seemed  quite  a  thing  of  course.  As  “That  is  good,  sergeant!  ”  said  I. 

soon  as  the  shell  burst  everylmdy  ran  to  lie  went  to  bed  at  once,  and  long  be- 

put  out  the  fire,  which  was  an  easy  fore  day,  about  five  o’clock,  I  heard  him 
matter,  since  there  were  tubs  full  of  water  jump  out  of  bed,  which  astonished  me 
in  every  house.  more  than  if  I  had  heard  the  call-beat. 

Our  guns  replied  to  the  enemy ;  but  I  rose  softly.  Sorl6  sleepily  asked 
as  after  ten  o’clock  the  Russians  fired  me:  “What  is  it,  Moses?” 
only  with  flying  pieces,  our  men  could  “  Go  to  sleep  again,  Sorl6,”  I  replied ; 
aim  only  at  the  place  of  their  firing,  which  “the  sergeant  told  me  that  he  wanted 
w'as  changing  continually,  and  it  was  to  show,  me  something.” 
not  easy  to  reach  them.  She  said  no  more,  and  I  finished  dress- 

Sornetimes  the  enemy  fired  incendiary  ing  myself, 
balls;  these  are  balls  pierced  with  three  Just  then  the  sergeant  knocked  at  the 
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door;  I  blew  out  the  candle,  and  we 
went  down.  It  was  very  dark. 

W e  heard  a  faint  noise  in  the  direction 
of  the  barracks ;  the  sergeant  went  to¬ 
wards  it,  saying :  “  Go  up  on  the  bastion ; 
we  are  going  to  attack  the  tile-kiln.” 

I  ran  up  the  street  at  once.  As  I 
came  upon  the  raniparts  I  saw  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bastion  on  the  right  our 
gunners  by  their  pieces.  They  did  not 
stir,  and  all  around  u'as  still ;  matches 
light(‘d  and  set  in  the  ground  gave  the 
only  light,  and  shone  like  stars  in  the 
darkness. 

Five  or  six  citizens,  unarmed  like  my¬ 
self,  stood  motionless  at  the  entrance  of 
the  postern.  The  usual  cries,  “Senti¬ 
nels,  take  care !  ”  were  answered  around 
the  city ;  and  without,  from  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  we  heard  the  cries  “  Vtrd6,  /  ” 
aud  “  JSoulda  !  ”  * 

It  was  very  cold,  a  dry  cold,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fog. 

Soon,  from  the  direction  of  the  square 
in  the  interior  of  the  city,  a  number  of 
men  went  up  the  street:  if  they  had 
kept  step  the  enemy  would  have  heard 
them  from  the  distance  uiK)n  the  glacis ; 
but  they  came  pell-mell,  and  turned  near 
us  into  the  postern  stair-way.  It  took 
full  ten  minutes  for  them  to  pass.  You 
can  imagine  whether  I  watched  them, 
and  moreover  I  could  not  recognize  our 
sergeant  in  the  darkness. 

The  two  companies  formed  again  in 
the  fosses  after  their  defiling,  and  all 
•was  still. 

My  feet  were  i)erfectly  numb,  it  was 
BO  cold  ;  but  curiosity  kept  me  there. 

At  last,  after  about  half  an  hour,  a 

{>ale  line  stretched  behind  the  bottom- 
and  of  Fiquet,  around  the  woods  of  La 
Bonne  Fontaine.  Captain  Rolfo,  the 
other  citizens  and  myself,  leaned  against 
the  rampart,  and  looked  at  the  snow- 
covered  plain,  where  some  German  pa¬ 
trols  were  uandering  in  the  fog,  and 
nearer  to  us,  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis, 
the  W urtemburg  sentinel  stood  motion¬ 
less  in  the  poplar  alley  which  leads  to 
the  large  shed  of  the  tile-kiln. 

Everything  was  still  gray  and  indis¬ 
tinct  ;  though  the  winter  sun,  as  white  as 
snow,  rose  above  the  dark  line  of  firs. 
Our  soldiers  stood  motionless,  with 
grounded  arms,  in  the  covered  ways.  The 


“  Verddi  !  ”  and  “  Somdds  !  ”  went  their 
rounds.  It  grew  lighter  every  moment. 

No  one  would  have  believed  that  a 
fight  was  ]>reparing,  when  six  sounded 
from  the  mayoraltv,  and  suddenly  our 
two  companies,  witfiout  command,  start¬ 
ed,  shouldering  arms,  from  the  covered 
ways,  and  silently  descended  the  glacis. 

In  less  than  a  minute,  they  reached 
the  road  which  stretches  along  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  defiled  to  the  left,  following 
the  hedges. 

You  cannot  imagine  my  fright  when 
I  found  that  the  fight  was  about  to 
begin.  It  was  not  yet  clear  daylight, 
but  still  the  enemy’s  sentinel  saw  the 
line  of  bayonets  filing  behind  the  hedges, 
and  called  out  in  a  teri  ible  way:  “Ter 
da/” 

“Forward!”  replied  Captain  Vigne- 
ron,  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  and  the 
heavy  soles  of  our  soldiers  sounded 
on  the  hard  ground  like  an  avalanche. 

The  sentind  fired,  and  then  ran  up 
the  alley,  shouting  I  know  not  what. 
A  score  and  a  half  of  landwehr,  who 
formed  the  outpost  under  the  old  shed 
used  for  drj'ing  bricks,  started  at  once ; 
they  did  not  have  time  for  rejien- 
tance,  as  they  were  all  massacred  without 
mercy. 

We  could  not  see  very  well  at  that 
distance,  through  the  hedges  and  pop¬ 
lars,  but  after  making  way  with  the 
post,  the  firing  of  the  musketry  and 
the  horrible  cries  were  heard  even  in  the 
city. 

All  the  unfortunate  landwehr  who 
were  living  in  the  Pemette  farm-house 
— a  large  number  of  whom  were  un¬ 
dressed,  like  respectable  men  at  homo 
so  as  to  sleep  more  comfortably — jimip- 
ed  from  the  windows  in  their  panta¬ 
loons,  in  their  drawers,  in  their  shirts, 
with  their  cartridge-boxes  on  their 
backs,  and  ranged  themselves  Whind 
the  tile-kiln,  in  the  large  Seltier  mea¬ 
dow.  Their  officers  thrust  and  ordered 
them  about  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult. 

There  must  have  been  six  or  seven 
hundred  of  them  there,  almost  naked  in 
the  snow',  and,  notwithstanding  their 
being  thus  surj)ri8ed,  they  began  a  run¬ 
ning  fire  •which  was  well  sustained, 
when  our  tw'o  pieces  on  the  bastion 
began  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 

Oh  !  what  carnage ! 

Looking  down  upon  them,  you  should 


•  Who  goes  there? 
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have  seen  the  bullets  hit,  and  the  shirts 
fly  in  the  air  I  And,  what  was  worst  for 
these  poor  wretches,  they  had  to  break 
ranks,*  because,  after  destroying  every¬ 
thing  in  the  tile-kiln,  our  soldiers  went 
out  to  make  an  attack  with  their  bayo¬ 
nets. 

What  a  situation! — just  imagine  it, 
Fritz,  for  respectable  citizens,  merchants, 
bankers,  brew’crs,  innkeepers — peaceable 
men,  w’ho  wanted  nothing  but  peace  and 
quietness. 

I  have  always  thought,  since  then, 
that  the  landwehr-systeni  is  a  very  bad 
one,  and  that  it  is  much  better  to  pay  a 
good  army  of  volunteers,  who  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  country,  and  know  that 
their  pay,  pensions,  and  decorations  come 
frotn  the  nation  and  not  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  young  men  devoted  to  their 
country  like  those  of  ’92,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm,  because  they  are  respected 
and  honored  in  proportion  to  their 
8.acrifioe3.  Yes,  this  is  what  they  ought 
to  be — and  not  men  who  are  thinking 
of  their  wives  and  children. 

Onr  b.alls  struck  down  these  poor 
fathers  and  husbands  by  the  dozen.  To 
add  to  all  these  abominations,  two  other 
companies,  sent  out  by  the  council  of 
defence  from  the  posterns  of  the  guard 
and  of  the  German  gate,  and  which 
came  up,  one  by  the  Saverne  road, 
and  the  other  by  the  ro.ad  of  Pelit- 
Saint-Jean,  now  began  to  spread  out, 
and  closed  ranks  behind  them,  firing 
upon  them  in  the  rear. 

It  must  l»e  confessed  that  these  old 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  had  a  diabolical 
talent  for  stratagem !  Who  would  ever 
have  imagined  such  a  stroke  ! 

On  seeing  this,  the  remnant  of  the 
landwehr  disbanded  on  the  great  white 
plain  like  a  whirlwind  of  sparrow's.  Tliose 
who  had  not  had  time  to  put  on  their 
shoes  did  not  mind  the  stones  or  briers 
or  thorns  of  the  Fiquet  l)Ottom ;  they 
ran  like  stags,  the  stoutest  as  fast  as  the 
rest. 

Our  soldiers  followed  them  like  hun¬ 
ters,  stop|)ing  not  a  second  except  to 
make  ready  and  fire.  All  the  ground 
in  front,  up  to  the  old  beech  in  the 
middle  of  the  meadow  of  Quatre-Vents, 
was  covered  with  their  bodies. 

Their  colonel,  a  burgomaster  doubt¬ 
less,  gallmxjd  before  them  on  horseback, 
his  shirt  flying  out  behind  him. 


If  the  Baflen  soldiers,  quartered  in 
the  village,  had  not  come  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  they  w'ould  all  have  been  extermi¬ 
nated  But  two  battalions  of  Baden 
men  mustered  at  the  right  of  Quatre- 
Vents,  our  trumpets  sounded  the  recall, 
and  the  four  companies  joined  in  the 
alley  Dames  to  await  them. 

The  Baden  soldiers  then  halted,  and 
the  Last  of  the  W urtemburgers  passed 
behind  them,  glad  to  escape  from  such  a 
terrible  destruction.  They  could  well 
say :  “  I  know  w’luat  war  is — I  have 
seen  it  at  the  worst !  ” 

It  was  now  seven  o’clock — the  whole 
city  w'as  on  the  ramparts.  Soon  a  thick 
smoke  rose  above  the  tile-kiln  and  the 
surrounding  buildings;  some  sappers 
had  gone  out  with  faggots  and  set  it  on 
fire.  It  was  all  burned  to  cinders ; 
nothing  remained  but  a  great  black  place, 
and  some  rubbish  behind  the  po|)lars. 

Our  four  companies,  seeing  that  the 
Baden  soldiers  did  not  mean  to  attack 
them,  returned  quietly,  the  trumpet  lead- 
ina. 

Long  before  this,  I  had  gone  down  to 
the  square,  near  the  German  gate,  to 
meet  our  troops  as  they  cjune  back.  It 
was  one  of  the  sights  which  I  shall  never 
forget ;  the  post  under  arms,  the  vete¬ 
rans  hanging  by  the  cltains  of  the  lower¬ 
ed  drawbridge;  the  men,  women,  .and 
children  pushing  in  the  street ;  and  out¬ 
side,  on  the  ramparts,  the  trumpets 
sounding,  and  answered  by  the  echoes 
of  the  bastions  and  half-moon ;  the 
wounded,  who,  pale,  tattered,  covered 
with  blood,  came  in  first,  8uj)ported  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  comrades ;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Schnihdret,  in  one  of  the  tile- 
kiln  arm-chairs,  his  face  covered  with 
sweat,  with  a  bullet  in  his  abdomen, 
shouting  with  thick  voice  and  extended 
hand,  '•'•Vive  VKmperetir  the  soldiers 
who  threw  the  W urteinburg  commander 
from  his  barrow  to  put  one  of  our  own  in 
it ;  the  drums  under  the  gate  beating  the 
march,  while  the  troops,  with  arms  at 
will,  and  bread  and  all  kinds  of  j)rovi- 
sions  stuck  on  their  bayonets,  entered 
proudly  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts: 
“  Hurra  for  the  Sixth  Liyht  lufantry  /  ” 
These  are  things  which  only  old  people 
can  boast  of  having  seen  ! 

Ah,  Fritz,  men  are  not  what  they  once 
were!  In  my  time,  others  paid  the  cost 
of  war.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  that 
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virtue ;  he  ruined  not  France,  but  his 
enemies.  Now-a-days  we  pay  for  our 
own  glory. 

And,  in  those  times,  the  soldiers 
brought  back  booty,  sacks,  epaulettes, 
cloaks,  officers’  sashes,  watches,  etc., 
etc. !  They  remembered  that  General 
Bonaparte  had  said  to  them  in  1796: 
“  You  need  clothes  and  shoes ;  the  Re¬ 
public  owes  you  much,  she  can  give  you 
nothing.  I  am  going  to  lead  you  into 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  ;  thefe 
you  will  find  honors,  glory,  riches !  ”  In 
fine,  I  saw  at  once  that  we  were  going 
to  sell  glasses  of  unne  in  large  quantities. 

As  the  sergeant  passed  I  called  to  him 
from  the  distance,  “  Sergeant !  ” 

He  saw  me  in  the  crowd,  reaching  out 
my  arms  joyfully ;  he  gave  me  his  hand, 
exclaiming:  “  ft  is  all  right.  Father  Mo¬ 
ses  ;  it  is  all  right !  ” 

Everybody  laughed. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  procession,  I  ran  to  the  market  to 
open  my  shop. 

Little  Safel  bad  also  understood  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  profitable  day,  for, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  he  had  come 
and  taken  hold  of  my  coat-tails,  and 
said:  “I  have  the  key  of  the  market;  I 
have  it ;  let  us  make  haste !  Let  us  try  to 
get  there  before  Frichard  I  ” 

Whatever  natural  bent  a  child  may 
have,  it  show  s  itself  at  once ;  it  is  truly 
the  Lord’s  gift. 

So  we  ran  to  the  shop.  I  laid  out  my 
goods,  and  Sifel  remained  with  them 
while  I  went  home  to  eat  a  morsel,  and 
get  a  good  quantity  of  sous  and  small 
change. 

Sorl6  and  Zeffen  w'ere  at  their  counter 
selling  small  glassfuls.  Everything  went 
well  as  usual.  But  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  when  the  soldiers  had  broken  ranks 
and  put  back  their  muskets  in  their 
places  at  the  barracks,  the  «rowd  was  so 
great,  at  my  shop  in  the  market,  of  those 
wishing  to  sell  me  coats,  sacks,  watches, 
pistols,  cloaks,  epaulettes,  etc.,  that  with¬ 
out  Sdfel’s  help  I  never  could  have  got 
out  of  it. 

I  ha<l  got  all  these  things,  so  to  speak,  for 
nothing.  Men  of  this  sort  never  trouble 
themselves  abont  to-morrow ;  their  only 
thought  was  to  live  well  from  one  day  to 
another,  to  have  tobacco,  brandy,  and  the 
other  good  things  which  are  never  want¬ 
ing  in  a  garrisoned  town. 


That  day,  in  six  hours’  time,  I  furnish¬ 
ed  my  shop  anew  with  coats,  cloaks, 
pantaloons,  and  thick  boots  of  genuine 
German  leather,  of  the  first  quality,  and 
I  bought  things  of  all  sorts — nearly  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  pounds’  w'orth — which  I 
afterwards  sold  for  six  or  seven  times 
more  than  they  cost  me.  All  those  land- 
wehr  were  well-to-do,  and  even  rich  cit¬ 
izens,  with  ^ood\  substantial  clothes. 

The  soldiers,  too,  sold  me  a  good 
many  watches,  which  Goolden  the  old 
watchmaker  did  not  want,  because  they 
were  taken  from  the  dead. 

But  what  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
all  the  rest,  was  that  Frichard,  who  was 
sick  for  three  or  four  days,  could  not 
come  and  oi>en  his  shop.  It  makes  me 
laugh  now  to  think  of  it.  It  gave  the 
rascal  that  green  jaundice  which  never 
left  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

At  noon  Safel  went  to  fetch  our  din¬ 
ner  in  a  basket ;  w^e  ate  under  the  shed 
so  as  not  to  lose  custom,  and  could  not 
leave  for  a  minute  till  night.  Scarcely 
had  one  band  gone  away,  before  two  and 
often  three  otliers  came  at  once. 

I  was  sinking  with  fatigue,  and  so  was 
SAfel ;  nothing  but  our  love  of  trading 
sustained  us. 

Another  pleasant  thing  which  I  recall 
is  that,  on  going  home  a  few  minutes 
before  seven,  we  saw  at  a  distance  that 
our  other  shop  was  full.  My  wife  and 
daughter  had  not  been  able  to  close  the 
counter ;  they  ha<l  rai.'^ed  the  price,  and 
the  soldiers  did  not  even  notice  it,  it 
Beeme<l  such  a  simple  matter ;  so  that 
not  only  the  French  money  which  I  had 
just  given  them,  but  also  Wurtemburg 
fiorins  came  to  my  pocket. 

Two  trades  which  help  each  other 
along  are  an  excellent  thing,  Fritz :  re¬ 
member  that!  Without  my  brandies  I 
should  not  have  had  the  money  to  buy 
so  many  goods,  and  without  the  market 
where  1  gave  ready  money  for  the  booty, 
the  soldiers  would  not  have  had  where¬ 
with  to  buy  my  brandy.  This  shows  us 
plainly  th.at  the  Lord  favors  orderly  and 
peaceable  men,  provided  the^  know  how 
to  profit  by  good  opportunities. 

At  length,  as  we  could  not  do  more, 
w’e  were  obliged  to  close  the  shop,  in 
spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  soldiers, 
and  defer  the  business  till  to-mor¬ 
row. 

About  nine  o’clock,  after  supper,  we 
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all  sat  down  together  around  the  large 
lamp,  to  count  our  pennies.  I  made 
rolls  of  three  francs  each,  and  on  the 
chair  next  me  the  pile  reached  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  table.  Little  Safel  put  the 
white  pieces  in  a  wooden  bowl.  It  was 
a  pleasant  sight  to  us  all,  and  Sorl6  said; 
“  \V e  have  sold  twice  as  much  .as  usu.al. 
The  more  we  raise  the  price  the  better 
it  sells.” 

I  was  going  to  reply  that  still  we  must 
use  moderation  in  all  things — for  these 
women,  even  the  best  of  them,  do  not 
know  that — when  the  sergeant  came  in 
to  take  his  little  glass.  lie  w'orc  his  reg¬ 
ulation  cap,  and  carried  across  his  cape 
a  kind  of  bag  of  red  leather,  which  hung 
upon  his  thigh. 

“  lie,  he,  he  !  ”  s.aid  he,  as  he  saw  the 
rolls.  “  The  devil !  the  devil !  You 
ought  to  be  ])leased  W'ith  this  day’s 
work.  Father  Moses  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  not  bad,  sergeant,”  I  joyfully 
rei>lied. 

“  I  think,”  said  he,  as  he  sat  down 
and  tasted  the  little  glass  of  cherry- 
water,  which  Zeffen  had  just  j)Oiircd  out 
for  him,  “  I  think  that  after  one  or  two 
sorties  more,  yon  will  pass  colonel  in 
the  shop  regiment.  So  much  the  better; 
I  am  very  glad  of  it !  ” 

Then,  laughing  heartily,  he  said, 

“  He,  Father  Moses !  see  what  I  have 
here;  these  rascals  of  kaiserlicks  deny 
themselves  nothing.” 

At  the  same  time  he  opened  his  bag, 
and  began  to  draw  out  a  pair  of  mittens 
furred  with  fox-skin,  then  some  good 
woollen  stockings,  and  a  large  knife  with 
a  horn  handle  and  blades  of  very  tine 
steel.  He  opened  the  blades : 

“There  is  everything  here,”  said  he, 
“a  pruning-knife,  a  saw,  small  knives 
and  large  ones,  even  to  a  file  for  nails.” 

“  For  finger-nails,  sergeant !  ”  said  I. 

“  Ah !  that  w'ould  not  be  strange,” 
said  he.  “This  big  landwehr  was  as 
nice  as  a  new  crown-piece.  He  would  be 
likely  to  file  his  finger-nails.  But  wait !  ” 

My  wife  and  children,  leaning  over  us, 
looked  on  with  eager  eyes.  Thrusting 
his  hand  into  a  sort  of  portfolio  in  the 
side  of  the  bag,  he  drew  out  a  handsome 
miniature,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of 
gold  in  the  shape  of  a  watch,  but 
larger. 

“  See !  What  ought  this  to  be 
worth  V  ” 


I  looked,  then  Sorl6,  then  Zeffen,  .and 
SAfel.  We  were  all  surprised  at  a  work 
of  such  beauty,  and  affected  too,  for 
the  miniature  represented  a  fair  young 
woman  and  two  lovely  children,  as  fresh 
as  rose-buds. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 
asked  the  sergeant. 

“  It  is  very  l>eautiful,”  said  Sorl6. 

“Yes,  but  what  is  it  worth?” 

.1  took  the  mini.ature  and  examined  it. 

“To  any  one  else,  sergeant,”  s.aid  I, 
“  I  should  say  that  it  was  worth  fifty 
francs;  but  the  gold  alone  is  worth 
more,  and  I  shonhl  estimate  it  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  francs ;  we  can  weigh  it.” 

“  And  the  portrait.  Father  Moses?  ” 

“The  portrait  is  w’orth  nothing  to 
me,  and  I  will  give  it  back  to  you.  Such 
things  do  not  sell  in  this  country  ;  they 
are  of  no  value  except  to  the  family.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  he,  “  we  will  talk 
about  that,  by  and  by.” 

He  put  baidc  the  miniature  in  the  bag. 

“  Do  you  re.ad  German  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Very  well.’’ 

“  Ah,  good !  I  am  curious  to  hear 
what  this  kaiserlick  had  to  write.  See,  it 
is  a  letter  !  He  was  keeping  it  doubtless 
for  the  baggage-master  to  send  it  to 
Germany.  But  we  came  too  soon. 
What  does  it  say  ?  ” 

He  handed  me  a  letter  adilressed  to 
Matlame  Koedig,  Stut^rt,  No.  6  Berg- 
strasse.  That  letter,  Fritz,  here  it  is. 
Sorle  has  kept  it ;  it  will  tell  you  more 
about  the  landwehr  than  I  can.” 

“Bieqilbero,  Feb.  25,  1814. 

“Dear  Aurelia:  Thy  good  letter  of 
January  29th  re.ached  Coblentz  too  late; 
the  regiment  was  on  its  M-ay  to  Alsatia. 

“We  have  had  a  great  m.any  discom¬ 
forts,  from  rain  and  snow.  The  regi¬ 
ment  came  first  to  Bitche,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  forts  possible,  built  upon 
rocks  up  in  the  sky.  We  were  to  toke 
part  in  blockading  it,  but  a  new  order 
sent  us  on  farther,  to  the  fort  of  Lutzel 
stein,  on  the  mountain,  where  we  re 
mained  two  days  at  the  village  of  Peters- 
bach,  to  summon  th.at  little  place  to  sur 
render.  The  veterans  who  held  it  hav¬ 
ing  replied  by  cannon,  our  colonel  did 
not  judge  it  necessary  to  storm  it,  and, 
thank  God !  we  received  orders  to  go 
and  blockade  another  fortress,  surround¬ 
ed  by  good  villages  which  furnish  us  pro- 
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visions  in  abundance ;  this  is  Phalsbur^f, 
a  couple  of  leagues  from  Saveme.  AN  e 
replace,  here,  the  Austrian  regiment  of 
Vogelgesang,  which  has  left  for  Lor¬ 
raine. 

“Thy  good  letter  has  followed  me 
everywhere,  and  it  fills  me  now  with  joj. 
Embrace  little  Sabrina  and  our  dear  lit¬ 
tle  Henry  for  me  a  hundred  times,  and 
receive  my  embraces  yourself,  too,  thou 
dear,  adored  wife ! 

“  Ah !  when  shall  we  be  together  again 
in  our  little  pharmacy?  Avhon  shall  I 
see  again  my  vials  nicely  labelled  upon 
their  shelves,  with  the  heads  of  Esiaila- 
pius  and  Hippocrates  above  the  door? 
When  shall  I  take  my  pestle,  and  mix 
my  drugs  again  after  the  prescribed  for¬ 
mulas  ?  When  shall  I  have  the  joy  of 
sitting  again  in  my  comfortable  arm¬ 
chair,  in  front  of  a  good  fire,  in  our  back 
shop,  and  hear  itenry’s  little  wooden 
horse  roll  upon  the  floor,  Henrj'  whom 
I  so  long  for  ?  And  thou,  dear,  adored 
wife,  when  wilt  thou  exclaim  :  ‘  It  is  my 
Henry !  ’  as  thou  scest  me  return  crown¬ 
ed  with  palms  of  victory.” 

“These  Germans,”  interrupted  the 
sergeant,  “are  blockheads  as  well  as 
asses !  They  are  to  have  palms  of  vic¬ 
tory  !  What  a  silly  letter !  ” 

But  Sorl6  and  Zeffen  listened  as  I 
read,  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Thev 
held  our  little  ones  in  their  arms,  and 
too,  thinking  that  Baruch  might  have 
been  in  the  same  condition  as  this  poor 
man,  was  greatly  moved. 

Now,  Fritx,  hear  the  end  : 

“  We  are  here  in  an  old  tile-kiln,  within 
range  of  the  cannon  of  the  fort.  A  few 
shells  are  fired  upon  the  city  every  even¬ 
ing,  by  order  of  the  Russian  general, 
Berdiaiw,  with  the  hope  of  making  the 
inhabitants  decide  to  open  the  gates. 
That  must  be  before  long;  they  are 
short  of  j)rovisions!  Then  we  shall  be 
comfortaoly  lodged  in  the  citizens’ 
houses,  till  the  end  of  this  glorious  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and  that  will  be  soon,  for  the 
regular  armies  have  all  passed  with¬ 
out  resistance,  and  we  hear  daily  of  great 
victories  in  Champagne.  Bonaparte  is 
in  full  retreat;  neld-m.irshals  Blucher 
and  Schwartzenberg  have  united  their 
forces,  and  are  only  five  or  six  days’ 
march  from  Paris - ” 

“  What  ?  What  ?  What  is  that  ? 


What  does  he  say  ?  ”  stammered  out 
the  sergeant,  leaning  over  towards  the 
letter.  “  Read  that  again  1  ” 

I  looked  at  him ;  he  was  very  pale,  and, 
his  cheeks  shook  with  anger. 

“  He  says  that  generals  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenberg  are  near  Paris.” 

“Near  Paris  1  They!  The  rascals!” 
he  faltered  out. 

Suddenly,  with  a  b.ad  look  on  his  face, 
he  gave  a  low  laugh  and  8:iid : 

“Ah!  thou  meanest  to  tjike  Plials- 
burg,  dost  thou  ?  Thou  meanest  to  re¬ 
turn  to  thy  land  of  sauerkrout  with 
palms  of  victory.  He !  he !  he !  I  have 
given  thee  thy  palms  of  victt)ry  !  ” 

lie  made  the  motions  of  ])ricking 
with  his  bayonet  as  he  spoke,  “One — 
two — hoj) !  ” 

It  ma<le  us  all  tremble  only  to  look  at 
him. 

“  Yea,  Father  Moses,  so  it  is,”  said  he, 
emptying  his  glass  by  little  sips.  “I 
have  naile<i  this  sort  of  an  apothecary 
to  the  door  of  the  tiU‘-kiln.  He  made 
up  a  funny  face — his  eyes  starting  from 
his  head.  His  Aurelia  w'ill  have  to  ex¬ 
pect  him  a  goo<l  while!  But  never 
mind !  Only,  Madame  Sorl6,  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  a  lie.  You  must  not 
believe  a  word  that  he  says.  Ibe 
Emperor  will  send  them  back.  Don’t 
be  troubled.” 

I  did  not  wish  to  go  on.  I  felt  my¬ 
self  grow  cold,  and  I  finished  the  let¬ 
ter  quickly,  passing  over  a  good  deal 
which  contained  no  information,  only 
compliments  for  friends  and  ac<iuaint- 
ances. 

The  sergeant  himself  had  had  enough 
of  it,  and  went  out  soon  afterwards,  say¬ 
ing,  “Good-night!  Throw  that  in  the 
fire !  ” 

Tlien  I  put  the  letter  aside,  and  we 
all  sat  looking  at  each  other  for  some 
minutes.  I  ojiened  the  door.  The  ser¬ 
geant  was  in  his  room  at  the  end  of  the 
alley,  and  I  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

“  What  a  horrible  thing!  Not  only 
to  kill  the  father  of  a  fatnily  like  a  fly, 
but  to  laugh  about  it  afterwards !  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  Sorle.  “And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  he  is  not  a  bad  man. 
He  loves  the  Emperor  too  tvell,  that  is 
all!” 

Tlie  information  contained  in  the  let¬ 
ter  caused  ns  much  serious  reflection, 
and  that  night,  notwithstanding  our 
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stroke  of  good  fortune  in  our  sales,  I 
woke  more  than  once,  and  thought  of 
this  terrible  war,  and  W'ondered  what 
would  become  of  the  country  if  Napo¬ 
leon  were  no  longer  its  master.  But 
these  questions  were  above  my  compre¬ 
hension,  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  an¬ 
swer  them. 


The  Seturdkjr  Beriew. 

MODERN  MOTHERS. 

No  human  affection  hjis  been  so  pas* 
sionately  praised  as  m;itern.al  love,  and 
none  is  supposed  to  be  so  holy  or  so 
strong.  Kven  the  poetic  aspect  of  the 
instinct  which  inspires  the  young  with 
their  dearest  dreams  does  not  rank  so 
high  as  this,  and  neither  lover’s  love  nor 
crmjugal  love,  neither  fili.al  affection  nor 
fraternal,  comes  near  the  sanctity  or 
gnandeur  of  the  matem.al  instinct.  But 
all  women  are  not  e<jually  rich  in  this 

freat  gift  ;  .and,  to  judge  by  appearances, 
Inglish  women  are  at  this  moment  par¬ 
ticularly  pMJor.  It  may  seem  a  harsh 
thing  to  s.ay,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
— society  has  put  maternity  out  of  fash¬ 
ion,  and  the  nursery  is  nine  times  out  of 
ten  a  place  of  punishment,  not  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  the  modern  mother.  Two  points 
connected  with  this  subject  are  of  grow¬ 
ing  importance  .at  this  present  time — the 
one  is  the  increasing  disinclination  of 
married  M'omen  to  be  mothers  at  all ; 
the  other,  the  large  number  of  those  who, 
being  mothers,  will  not,  or  cannot,  nurse 
their  own  children.  In  the  mad  nice 
after  ple.asure  and  excitement  now  going 
on  all  through  English  8()ciety  the  teiyier 
duticsof  motherhood  have  become  simply 
dis.agreeable  restraints,  and  the  old  feel¬ 
ing  of  tlie  blessing  attending  the  quiver 
full  is  exchanged  for  one  expressive  of 
the  very  reverse.  With  some  of  the 
more  intellectual  and  less  instinctive  sort, 
maternity  is  looked  on  as  a  kiml  of  de¬ 
gradation  ;  and  women  of  this  stamp, 
sensible  enough  in  everything  else,  talk 
impatiently  among  themselves  of  the  base 
nee^essities  laid  on  them  by  men  and 
nature,  and  how  hateful  to  them  is  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  their  characteristic 
duties.  This  wihl  revolt  against  nature, 
and  specially  this  abhorrence  of  materni¬ 
ty,  is  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  by 
American  women,  with  grave  national 
couse»piences  resulting ;  but  though  we. 


have  not  yet  reached  the  Transatlantic 
limit,  the  state  of  feminine  feeling  and 
physical  condition  among  ourselves  will 
disastrously  affect  the  future  unless  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  bring  our  women 
bsick  to  a  healthier  tone  of  mind  .and 
body.  No  one  can  object  to  women  de¬ 
clining  marriage  altogether  in  favor  of  a 
voluntary  self-devotion  to  some  project 
or  idea  ;  but,  when  married,  it  is  a  mon¬ 
strous  doctrine  to  hold  that  they  are  in 
any  w.ay  dcgr,aded  by  the  consequences, 
and  that  natural  functions  are  less  honor¬ 
able  than  social  excitements.  Tlie  world 
can  get  on  without  balls  and  morning 
calls,  it  can  get  on  too  without  amateur 
art  and  incorrect  music,  but  not  without 
wives  and  mothers ;  and  those  times  in  a 
nation’s  history  when  women  have  been 
social  ornaments  rather  than  family 
home-stays  h.ave  ever  been  times  of  na¬ 
tional  decadence  and  of  moral  failure. 

Part  of  this  growing  disinclination  is 
due  to  the  enonnous  expense  incurred 
now  by  having  children.  As  women 
have  ce.mal  to  take  any  active  share  in 
their  own  housekt^eping,  whether  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  nursery,  the  consequence 
is  an  additional  cost  for  service,  wiiich  is 
a  serious  item  in  the  yearly  accounts. 
AVomen  who,  if  they  lived  a  rational  life, 
could  and  would  nurse  their  children, 
now  require  a  wet-nurse,  or  the  .ser\-ices 
of  an  ex|>erienccd  woman  who  can  “bring 
up  by  h.aud,”  as  the  phrase  is;  women 
who  once  would  have  h.ad  one  nurse¬ 
maid  now  have  two ;  and  women  who, 
had  they  lived  a  generation  ago,  would 
have  h.ad  none  at  all,  must  in  their  turn 
have  a  wretched  young  creature  without 
thought  or  knowledge,  into  whose  ques¬ 
tionable  c.aro  they  deliver  what  should 
be  the  most  sacred  obligation  and  the 
most  jealously-giuirded  charge  they  pos¬ 
sess.  It  is  nire  if,  in  any  section  of 
society  where  hired  service  can  be  had, 
mothers  give  more  than  a  superficial 
personal  superintendence  to  nursery  or 
schoolroom — a  superintendence  about 
as  thorough  as  their  housekeeping,  and 
as  efficient.  Tlie  one  set  of  duties  is 
quite  as  unfashionable  as  the  other,  and 
money  is  held  to  relieve  from  the  service 
of  love  as  entirely  as  it  relieves  from  the 
need  of  labor.  And  yet,  side  by  side 
with  this  ]>erBonal  relinquishment  of  nat¬ 
ural  duties,  has  grown  up,  perhaps  as  an 
instinctive  compensation,  an  amount  of 
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attention  and  expensive  management 
specially  remarkable.  There  never  w  as 
a  time  when  children  were  made  of  so 
much  mdividual  importance  in  the  family, 
yet  in  so  little  direct  relation  with  the 
mother — never  a  time  when  maternity 
did  BO  little  and  social  organm-ition  so 
much.  Juvenile  parties;  the  kind  of 
moral  obligation  apparently  felt  by  all 
parents  to  jtrovide  heated  and  unhealthy 
amusements  for  their  boys  and  girls  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays ;  extravagance  in  dress, 
following  the  same  extravagance  among 
their  mothers ;.  the  increasing  cost  of 
education ;  the  fuss  and  turmoil  gene¬ 
rally  made  over  them — all  render  them 
real  burdens  in  a  bouse  where  money  is 
not  too  ]»lentiful,  and  where  every  child 
that  comes  is  not  only  an  additional 
month  to  feed  and  an  additional  b<Mly  to 
clothe,  but  a  subtractor  by  just  so  much 
from  the  family  fund  of  jileasure.  Even 
where  there  is  no  lack  of  monev,  the  un- 
avoiilable  restraints  of  the  condition,  for 
at  least  some  months  in  the  year, 
more  than  counterbalance  any  sentimen¬ 
tal  delight  to  be  found  in  maternity. 
For,  before  all  other  things  in  life,  matt*r- 
nity  demands  unselfishness  in  women  ; 
and  this  is  just  the  one  virtue  of  which 
women  have  least  at  this  present  lime 
— just  the  one  reason  why  motherboo<l 
is  at  a  discount,  and  children  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  inflictions  instead  of  blessings. 

Few  middle-cla.ss  women  are  content 
to  V»ring  up  their  children  with  the  old- 
fashioned  simplicity  of  former  times,  and 
to  let  them  share  and  share  alike  in  the 
family,  with  only  so  much  difference  in 
their  treatment  as  is  required  by  their 
difference  of  state ;  fewer  still  are  willing 
to  share  in  the  labor  an<l  care  that  must 
come  wilh  children  in  the  easiest -going 
household,  and  so  to  save  in  the  expenses 
by  their  own  work.  The  shabbiest  little 
wife,  with  her  tw'o  financial  ends  always 
gaping  and  never  meeting,  must  have 
her  still  shaVjbier  little  drudge  to  wheel 
her  perambulator,  so  as  to  give  her  an 
air  of  fine-ladyhood  and  being  too  good 
for  work  ;  and  the  most  indolent  house¬ 
keeper,  whose  work  is  done  in  half  an 
hour,  cannot  find  time  to  go  into  the 
-gardens  or  the  square  with  nurse  and 
the  children,  so  that  she  may  watch  over 
them  herself  and  see  that  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for.  In  France,  where  it  is 
the  fashion  for  mother  and  horme  to  be 
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together  both  out  of  doors  and  at  home, 
at  least  the  children  are  not  neglected 
nor  ill-treated,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  us;  and  if  they  are  improperly 
managed,  according  to  our  i<leas,  the 
fault  18  in  the  system,  not  in  the  want  of 
maternal  supervision.  Here  it  is  a  very 
rare  case  indeed  when  the  mother  ac¬ 
companies  the  nurse  and  children  ;  and 
those  days  when  she  does  are  nursery 
gala  d.nys,  to  be  talked  of  and  remem¬ 
bered  for  weeks  after.  As  they  grow 
older,  she  may  take  them  occasionally 
when  she  visits  her  more  intimate  friends ; 
but  this  is  for  her  own  jdeasnre,  not  their 
goo<l,  and  is  quite  beside  the  question  of 
going  with  them  to  see  that  they  are 
projierly  cared  for.  It  is  to  1m*  supposed 
that  each  mother  has  a  profound  belief 
in  her  own  nurse,  and  that  when  she 
condemns  the  negli‘Ct  and  harshness 
shown  to  other  children  by  the  servants 
in  charge,  she  makes  a  mental  reserva¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  her  own,  and  is  very 
sure  that  nothing  improper  or  cruel  takes 
place  in  hr  nursery.  Her  children  do 
not  complain,  and  she  alwavs  tells  iliem 
to  come  to  her  when  anything  is  amiss ; 
on  which  negative  evidence  she  sa'.isfies 
her  soul,  and  makes  sure  that  all  is  right, 
bec*au8e  she  is  too  neglectful  to  see  if 
anything  is  wrong.  She  does  not  re- 
mi  mber  that  her  chihlren  do  not  com¬ 
plain  because  they  dare  not.  Dear  aiul 
oeautiful  as  all  matntnas  are  to  the  small 
fry  in  the  nursery,  they  are  always  in  a 
certain  sense  Junos  sitting  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Olympus,  making  occasional  grji- 
cious  and  benign  descents,  but  practi¬ 
cal^  too  far  removed  for  useful  interfe¬ 
rence  ;  while  nurse  is  an  ever-present 
pow'er,  capable  of  sly  pinches  and  secret 
raids,  as  well  as  of  more  open  oppression 
— a  power,  therefore,  to  be  jiropitiated, 
if  only  with  the  grim  subservience  of  a 
Yezidi,  too  much  afraid  of  the  Evil  One 
to  opjiose  him.  Wherefore  nurse  is  pro¬ 
pitiated,  failing  the  jirotection  of  the 
glorified  creature  just  gone  toiler  grand 
dinner  in  a  cloud  of  lace  and  a  blaze  of 
jewels ;  and  the  first  lesson  taught  the 
youthful  Christian  in  short  frocks  or 
knickerliockers  is  not  to  carry  tales  down 
8tair8,and  by  no  means  to  let  mamma  know 
what  nurse  desires  should  be  kept  secret. 
A  great  deal  of  other  evil,  beside  these 
sly  beginnings  of  deceit,  is  taught  in  the 
nursery  ;  a  great  deal  of  vulgar  thought. 
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of  superstitious  fear,  of  class  coarseness. 
As,  indeed,  how  must  it  not  be  when  we 
think  of  the  early  habits  and  education 
of  the  women  tsikeu  into  the  nursery  to 
give  the  first  strong  indelible  impressions 
to  the  young  souls  under  their  care  ? 
Many  a  man  with  a  ruined  constitution, 
and  many  a  woman  with  shattered 
nerves,  can  trace  back  the  beginning  of 
their  sorrow  to  those  neglected  childish 
days  of  theirs  when  nui'ses  had  it  all 
their  own  way  because  mamma  never 
looked  below  the  surface,  and  was  ssitis- 
fied  with  what  was  said  instead  of  see¬ 
ing  for  herself  what  was  done.  It  is  an 
odd  state  of  society  which  tolerates  this 
transfer  of  a  mother’s  holiest  and  most 
import.ant  duty  into  the  hands  of  a  mere 
stranger,  hired  by  the  month,  and  never 
thorottghly  known.  Where  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  family  isof  the  patriarchal  kind 
— old  retainers  marryingatid  multiplying 
about  the  central  home,  and  carrying  on  a 
warm  personal  attachment  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation — this  transfer  of  ma¬ 
ternal  care  has  not  such  bad  effects  ;  but 
in  our  present  way  of  life,  without  love 
or  real  relationship  between  masters  and 
servants,  and  where  service  is  rendered 
for  just  so  much  money  down,  and  for 
nothing  more  noble,  it  is  a  hideous  sys¬ 
tem,  and  one  that  makes  the  modern 
mother  utterly  inexplicable.  We  won¬ 
der  where  her  mere  instincts  can  be,  not 
to  s|>eak  of  her  reason,  her  love,  her  con¬ 
science,  her  pride.  Pleasure  and  self- 
indulgence  have  indeed  gained  tremen¬ 
dous  power,  in  these  later  days,  when 
they  c.an  thus  break  down  the  force  of 
the  strongest  law  of  nature,  a  law 
stronger  even  than  that  of  self-jtreser- 
vation. 

Folly  is  the  true  capillary  attraction 
of  the  moral  world,  and  penetrates  every 
stratum  of  society ;  and  the  folly  of  ex¬ 
travagant  attire  m  the  drawing  room  is 
reproiluced  in  the  nursery.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  bewildering  men’s  minds,  and 
emptying  their  husbands’  purses  for  the 
enhancement  of  their  own  charms,  wo¬ 
men  do  the  same  by  their  children,  and 
the  mother  w'ho  leaves  the  health,  and 
mind,  and  temper,  and  purity  of  her  off¬ 
spring  in  the  keeping  of  a  hired  nurse 
takes  especial  care  of  the  color  and  cut 
of  the  frocks  and  petticoats.  And  al¬ 
ways  with  the  same  strain  after  show, 
and  the  same  endeavor  to  ntuke  a  little 


look  a  mickle.  The  children  of  five 
hundred  a  year  must  look  like  those  of 
a  thousand ;  and  those  of  a  thousand 
must  rival  the  tenue  of  little  lords  and 
ladies  bom  in  the  purjde;  while  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  the  trades¬ 
man  class  is  a  matter  of  real  amazement 
to  those  let  into  the  secret.  Simplicity 
of  diet,  too,  is  going  out  with  simplicity 
of  dress,  with  simplicity  of  habits  gen¬ 
erally  ;  and  stimulants  and  concentrated 
food  are  now  the  rule  in  the  nursery, 
where  they  mar  as  many  constitutions 
as  they  make.  More  than  one  child  of 
which  we  have  h.ad  personal  knowledge 
has  yielded  to  disease  induced  by  too 
stimulating  and  too  heating  a  diet;  but 
artificial  habits  demand  corresponding 
artificiality  of  food,  and  so  the  candle 
burns  at  both  ends  instead  of  one.  Again, 
as  for  the  increasing  inability  of  edu¬ 
cated  women  to  nurse  their  children, 
even  if  desirous  of  doing  so,  that  also  is 
a  bodily  condition  brought  about  by  an 
unwholesome  and  unnatural  state  of  life. 
Late  hours,  high  living,  heated  blood, 
and  vitiated  .atmosphere  are  the  causes 
of  this  alarming  physical  defect.  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
women  should  forego  their  pleasurable 
indulgences,  or  do  anything  disagreeable 
to  their  senst*s,  for  the  sake  of  their  off¬ 
spring.  They  are  not  famous  for  look¬ 
ing  far  ahead  on  any  matter,  but  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  look  beyond  themselves, 
and  their  own  present  generation,  is  to 
expect  the  great  miracle  that  never  comes. 

BenUey'f  Mtecellanj. 

SIMSON’S  HISTORYsOF  THE  GYPSIES.* 

So  common  is  the  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  people  residing  in  the  British  Isles 
that  the  gypsies  do  not — in  fact,  cannot — 
exist  in  a  civilized  state,  that  it  amounts 
almost  to  an  instinct.  And  yet  it  would 
puzzle  most  of  such  people  to  give  an 
intelligible  reason  for  such  an  opinion. 
That  the  tiibe,  in  a  more  or  less  mixed 
state  as  regards  blooil,  and  in  very  large 
numbers,  does  exist  in  positions  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  use  of  a  tent,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  such  hold  themselves 
to  be  gypsies,  are  facts  that  can  admit  of 
no  contradiction.  An  Englishman  has 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  is 
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meant  by  a  civilized  American  Indian,  or 
a  civilized  negro,  or  a  civilized  man  of 
almost  any  particular  race,  no  matter 
whether  he  lives  by  himself  or  among 
more  civilized  races  ;  why,  then,  should 
he  feel  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  is  meant  by  a  civilized  gypsy? 
Perhaps  no  Englishman  has  ever  doubt¬ 
ed  the  fact  of  there  being  gypsies  in 
Spain  who  do  not  follow  the  teut ;  why, 
then,  doubt  the  existence  of  such  in 
Great  Britain  ?  No  one  is  likely  to 
believe  that  if  a  common  native  were 
to  “  play  gypsy,”  he  would  thereby  real¬ 
ly  lie  a  gypsy.  So,  then,  as  if  Is  not  the 
style  of  life,  or  the  dress,  or  the  charac¬ 
ter  th.at  makes  a  gypsy,  what  is  it  that 
does  ?  So  little  do  people  know  of  what, 
in  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word,  a 
gypsy  is,  that  it  is  almost  presumptuous 
for  them  to  fonn  .an  (minion  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  s.ay  nothing  of  enunciating  one 
for  public  instruction.  "What  is  wanted 
is  .an  actual,  positive,  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  tribe ;  and  this,  we  think, 
is  very  minutely  and  very  maturely  giv¬ 
en  in  the  book  in  question. 

What  I  have  said  of  its  almost  being 
an  instinct  that  gypsies  do  not,  and  can¬ 
not  exist  in  a  civilized  state  in  Great 
Britain,  is  really  one  of  the  most  vulgar 
of  “  vulgar  errors.”  Wliat  would  an 
intelligent  man  think  if  he  were  asked 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  Indians  or 
negroes  should  do  to  cease  to  lie  Indians 
or  negroes?  And  what  would  be  his 
opinion  of  what  a  gvpsy  should  do  to 
cease  to  be  a  gypsy  ?  "the  gypsy  tribe  has 
been  in  England  since,  at  least,  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.;  so  that  its  members, 
at  the  present  day#mav  well  call  them¬ 
selves  Englishmen.  And  what  should 
we  ask  them  to  do  to  become  more 
Englishmen  than  they  are  already  ? 
Tli.at  is,  what  should  they  do  to  “  cease 
to  be  gypsies  ?  ” 

That  gypsies  should  marry  with  gyp¬ 
sies  is  so  natural  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
or  surprise  ;  that  the  issue  between  the 
gypsy  and  common  native  should  follow 
the  gypsy  connection  (without  reference 
to  any  pjirticular  character  or  habits)  is 
as  natural,  and  is  a  matter  of  fact.  'Hie 
doubter  of  this  fact  would  feel  a  difficul¬ 
ty  in  intelligibly  defining  what  this  half 
or  mixed  breed  should  do  to  be  a  gypsy', 
or  what  he  should  do  not  to  be  “  one  of 
them.” 
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Tlie  subject  of  the  gvpsies  may  well 
claim  a  little  of  the  public  attention,  for 
there  are  few  classes  of  readers  to  whom 
it  does  not  present  points  of  interest  In  a 
less  or  greater  degree.  Unfortunately, 
what  the  author  said  was  and  is  true: 
“  The  fact  is,  the  gypsies  have  hitherto 
b<?en  so  completely  despised,  and  held 
in  such  thorough  contempt,  that  few 
ever  thought  of  or  woul<l  venture  to 
make  inquiries  of  them  relative  to 
their  ancient  customs  and  manners.” 
To  which  is  added  :  ”  Wh.at  our  au¬ 

thor  say's  is  equally  applicsable  to  the  en¬ 
tire  subject  of  the  truie.  And  we  see 
here  how  admirablv  the  passions  —  in 
this  ca.se  the  prejudice  and  incredulity 
—  of  mankind  are  calculated  to  blind 
them  to  facts,  |>crhap8  to  facts  the  most 
obvious  and  incontestable.  What  is 
stated  of  the  gypsies  in  this  work  gen¬ 
erally  should  I>e  no  matter  of  wonder ; 
the  real  wonder,  if  wonder  there  should 
be,  is  th.at  it  should  not  have  been  known 
to  the  world  before.” — p.  2C8.  The  in¬ 
credulity  here  spoken  of  is  ap{)arently 
the  means,  under  a  beneficent  Provi¬ 
dence,  by  which  the  singular  gy'psy  na¬ 
tion  is  shichled  from  the  almost  iinearth- 
ly  prejudice  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  gyi>sic8 
have  hoaxed  other  j>eople,  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  managed  to  throw 
.around  themselves  a  sense  of  their  non-ex¬ 
istence  in  a  cK'ilized  state,  to  the  minds 
of  others,  is  the  most  remarkable.  A 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“  Notices”  of  Sir  W.alter  Scott  and  the 
Et  trick  Shepherd  in  Black iroo<r »  Mag- 
azim.  ‘‘  Tne  community,  familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  general  character  and 
appearance  of  these  vagrant  hordes, 
have  prob.ably  never  regarded  them 
with  any  deeper  interest  than  what 
springs  from  tne  recollected  terrors  of 
a  nursery  tale,  or  the  finer  associ.ations 
of  poetical  and  picturesque  description.” 
This  nursery  knowledge  of  a  gvpsy  is 
doubtless  very  superficial,  yet  is  such 
that  people  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  throwing  it  off"  when  they  grow  up. 
It  is  of  this  nature :  to-day  there  may 
be  ten  thousand  gypsies  in  the  country  ; 
to-morrow'  none  (should  it  so  happen 
that  they  have  left  the  tent  and  divest¬ 
ed  themselves  of  the  gypsy  toggery) ; 
and  next  day  there  may  be  ten  thousand 
again.  This  “  Bo-peep”  idea  of  a  gypsy 
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has  taken  such  a  hold  of  the  public  mind, 
that  when  Mr.  Iloyland  commenced 
makin<{  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
the  tribe,  he  addressed  circulars  to  the 
sheriffs  for  information,  and  got  from 
no  less  than  thirteen  Scotch  sheriffs  the 
answer,  “No  g^'psies  within  the  coun¬ 
ty.”  On  this  It  is  remarked,  “  A  re¬ 
port  of  this  kind  was  nearly  as  good  .as 
would  be  that  of  a  cockney  as  to  there 
being  no  foxes  in  the  county,  because, 
while  rilling  through  it  on  the  stage,  ho 
did  not  see  any  I  ”  A  reason  for  this  is 
also  to  l)e  found  in  Blackwood's  “  Noti¬ 
ces,”  for  in  these  it  is  said :  “  Men  of  let¬ 
ters,  while  eagerly  investigating  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  Otaheito  or  Kamschatka,  and 
losing  their  tempers  in  emlless  disputes 
about  Gothic  ami  Celtic  antiquities,  have 
witnessed  with  apathy  and  contempt  the 
striking  spectacle  of  a  gy|«y  camp,  pitch¬ 
ed,  pemaps,  amidst  the  mouldering  en¬ 
trenchments  of  their  favorite  Piets  and 
Homans.” 

In  tlie  same  work  it  is  8.aid  :  “The 
reader  will  he  pleased  to  divest  himself 
of  the  childish  prejudices,  acquired  in 
the  nursery  and  in  general  literature, 
against  the  name  of  gypsy,  and  consider 
that  there  are  people  in  Holland,  occu- 

f lying  some  or  the  highest  positions  in 
ife,  w’ho  are  gyjisies ;  not  indeed  gypsies 
in  point  of  purity  of  blood,  but  people 
who  have  gypsy  blood  in  their  veins, 
and  who  hold  themselves  to  be  gypsies, 
in  the  m.anner  which  I  have  to  a  certain 
extent  explained  in  the  preface,  and 
will  more  fully  illustrate  in  my  disqui¬ 
sition  on  the  gypsies.”  Before  anv  one 
can  say  that  such  is  not  a  fact,  he  should 
interrogate  every  person  on  the  island 
whether  or  not  he  is  “  one  of  them.” 
And  even  that  would  not  be  sufficient; 
for  a  jierson  is  not  necessarily  a  gyi>sy 
because  he  says  so ;  nor  would  he  not  be 
one  merely  because  he  said  he  was  not. 
And  likewise  he  should  give  his  reasons 
for  not  “  subscribing  ”  to  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  volume  before  venturing 
to  style  them  “  mvstery-mongering,” 
like  All  the  Year  iloundy  and  “  wild 
speculations,”  according  to  Blackwood's 
magazine.  What  is  said  of  John  Biin- 
yaii  can  be  applied  to  all  civilized  gyp¬ 
sies  ;  “  If  Bunyan’s  father  was  a  gypsy, 
we  may  rea.sonably  assume  that  his 
mother  was  one  likewise,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  Bunyan  was  one  himself. 


or,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  expresses  it,  a 
‘gypsy  reclaimed.’  A  gypsy  being  a 
question  of  race,  and  not  a  matter  of 
habits,  it  should  be  received  as  one  of 
the  simplest  of  elementary  truths,  that 
once  a  gypsy  always  a  gypsy.”  “  As  the 
Jews  during  their  pilgrimage  in  the 
wilderness  were  protected  from  their 
enemies  by  a  cloud,  so  have  the  gypsies 
in  their  increase  and  development  been 
shielded  from  theirs  by  a  mist  of  igno¬ 
rance,  w’hich,  it  would  seem,  requires  no 
little  trouble  to  di.spel.” 

In  All  the  Year  Bounds  for  17th 
March,  1 866,  under  the  heading  of  “  An 
Immense  Gypsy  Pai-tv,”appeared  a  rather 
curious  notice  of  Sir.  Simson’s  work. 
The  writer  says :  “  Another  craze,  hith¬ 
erto  not  general,  but  which,  if  believed 
in,  will  throw  over  society  a  delightful,  if 
slightly  maddening,  amount  of  mystery, 
has  been  put  forth,'  in  a  certain  book, 
w'rittcn  by  a  Scottish  enthusiast,  by 
which  it  appears  that  both  Scotland  and 
England  are  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  gypsy  blood,  .and  that  men 
and  women,  whom  we  liad  all  along 
taken  for  douce  and  honest  Anglo- 
Saxons,  or  at  the  least  Celts  of  the  true 
breed,  are  nothing  better  than  gypsies.” 
“We  pause  a  moment  before  we  sub¬ 
scribe.  ...  to  the  close  and  almost  uni¬ 
versal  interfiltration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
by  the  gypsy  blood — unseen,  unknown, 
and  unsu-Hjiccted.  Our  lady’s-maids  may 
be  gypsies,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
‘chattering  gypsy’  secretly  to  other 
‘  romany  managies,’  likewise  cunningly 
disguised ;  soldiers  and  sailors  may  meet 
other  ‘nawkens,’ or  gypsies,  like  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  cry 
‘  Zincali  1  zincali !  *  as  at  the  discovery  of 
a  brother  ....  but  we  do  not  believe 
it.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  up  a 
mystery  ....  it  is  all  one  to  the  mys¬ 
tery-monger,  provided  he  can  weave  his 
webs  with  the  faintest  show  of  re.ason.” 
And  in  strange  contradiction  thereto  he 
says :  “  It  has  been  infinitely  to  the  ad- 
vaiit.age  of  society  that  they  have  become 
reclaimed  and  civilized,  and  are  only 
now  to  be  regarded  as  a  mystery  and  a 
secret,  a  strange  unspoken  infusion  of 
foreign  blood  and  secret  customs,  all  kept 
in  the  dark,  and  known  only  to  the  ini¬ 
tiated.”  And  in  as  strange  contradic¬ 
tion  to  that,  he  continues :  “  As  it  is  not 
even  known  how  many  gyj)8ies,  pure. 
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undefiled,  and  confessed,  are  now  living 
in  Great  Britain — some  saying  eighteen, 
and  others  thirty-six  thousand- — we  may 
be  excused  if  we  somewhat  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  statements  which  cannot  be 
proved  nor  tested  by  any  modern 
methods  known  to  us.” 

In  an  investigation  like  the  present, 
we  h.ave  none  of  the  difficulties  to  l>e 
encountered  in  one  having  reference  to 
an  antediluvian  or  pre-adamite  subject, 
but  rather  the  facilities  of  one  that  en¬ 
tered  England  so  recently  as  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  So  that,  why  should 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining, 
most  a<.«urately,  everything  connected 
with  gypsydoin  ?  The  work  in  question 
sets  out  with  the  assertion  :  “  It  is  what  it 
professes  to  be — a  history,  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  stripped  of  everything 
pertaining  to  fiction,  or  even  coloring; 
so  that  the  reader  will  see  depicte<l,  m 
their  true  chai-acter,  this  singular  |>eople, 
in  the  description  of  whom,  owing  to 
the  suspicion  and  secrecy  of  their  nature, 
writers  generally  have  indulged  in  so 
much  that  is  trifling,  and  even  fabulous.” 
Langu.age  like  that,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  very  minute  circumstatiliality 
of  the  edifice  reared  on  so  solid  or  legal 
.and  historical  foundation,  may  well  have 
shaken  the  critic  before  committing  him¬ 
self  to  Ats  assertion  that  the  work  is  a 
‘  craze,’  a  ‘  mystery-mongering,’  which 
*  we  don't  believe.* 

In  opfK)sition  to  all  that  it  contains, 
we  have  the  following  from  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  :  “  In  England  the  gypsies 
have  much  diminished  of  late  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  enclosure  of  lands 
and  the  laws  against  vagrants.”  And 
the  following  from  a  very  late  number 
of  Chambers's  Journal:*'^  As  the  wild 
cat,  the  otter,  and  the  wolf,  generally 
disappear  before  the  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  wild  races  of  mankind  are,  in 
like  manner  and  degree,  gradually  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end,  and  from  the  same  cau¬ 
ses.  The  waste  lands  get  enclosed,  the 
woods  are  cut  down,  the  police  becomes 
yearly  more  efficient,  and  the  pariahs 
vanish  with  their  means  of  subsistence. 
In  England  there  are,  at  most,  fifteen 
hundred  gypsies.  Before  the  end  of  the 
present  century  they  will,  probably,  be 
extinct  over  Western  Europe.”  In  some 
“  Noti(.  es  of  the  Scottish  Gypsies,”  mainly 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Ettrick 


Shepherd,  to  be  found  in  the  early  num¬ 
bers  of  Pkiekwooffs  Magazine,  w'e  have 
the  following  :  “  The  progress  of  time, 
and  increase  both  of  the  means  of  life 
and  the  power  of  the  laws,  gradually 
reduced  tnis  dreadful  evil  within  more 
narrow  bounds.  .  .  .  Their  numl>er8  are 
so  greatly  diminished,  that  instead  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  as  calculated  by 
Fletcher,  it  wotdti  now,  perhajm,  be  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  above  five  huinln'd 
throughout  all  Scotland.”  And  of  Billy 
Marsh.all,  agyjmy  chief :  “W’^ho  were  his 
descendants  1  (‘annot  tell ;  I  am  sure  he 
could  not  do  it  himself,  if  he  were  living. 
It  is  knowm  that  they  were  prodigiously 
numerous  ;  I  daresay  numberless.”  And 
yet  this  writer  gravely  says  that  “  thev 
are  in  some  risk  of  becoming  extinct !  ’* 
In  reference  to  these  “Notices” — com¬ 
monly  strung  loosely  together,  without 
any  apparent  research  or  real  personal 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Siuison 
savs:  “It  is  jierfectly  evident  that  Sir 
Weaker  Scott,  in  common  with  many 
others,  never  realized  the  idea,  in  all  its 
bearings,  of  what  a  gypsy  was,  or  he 
never  could  have  imagined  that  those 
only  were  of  the  gypsy  ra<-e  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  tent.”  To  wnich  Hhu-kirootPs 
Magazine  for  May,  1866,  true  to  its 
ultra-conservative  instincts,  replies  : 
“Very  few  persons  indeed  can  have 
rcjilized  it  as  set  forth  in  this  book,” 
which,  to  his  mind,  contains  “  so  much 
wild  speculation,  and  so  many  unsup¬ 
ported  assertions,  which  are  made  to 
pass  for  arguments.” 

The  question,  “  WTio  are  the  gypsies  ?  ’’ 
may,  and  I  dare  say  always  will,  remain 
a  subject  for  discussion,  and  naturally  soj 
for,  as  Mr.  Sinison  says  in  the  work  : 
“With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  we 
have  no  certainty  of  the  origin  of  .any 
people  ;  in  every  other  case  it  is  conjec¬ 
ture  ;  even  the  llungarians  know  nothing 
of  their  origin ;  and  it  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  it  should  be  the  same  with  the 
gypsies.’’  The  questions  of  interest  that 
admit  of  so  definite  a  solution  as  to  be 
reduced  to  a  positive  science,  are.  What 
are  the  gypsies?  Where  do  they  go  to  ? 
And  what  becomes  of  them  ?  In  other 
words,  “  The  pivot  on  which  the  real  in¬ 
terest  in  the  gypsies,  dpring  the  past,  the 
present,  and  tne  future,  turns,  is  the 
phenomenon  of  the  occasional  .am.alga- 
mation  of  other  blood  with  theirs,  their 
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settlement,  and  the  civilization,  perpe¬ 
tuity,  ami  increase  of  the  people,  main¬ 
taining  their  identity  in  the  world,  not- 
witliHlanding  their  having  no  religion 
peculiar  to  themselves,  like  the  Jews. 
In  conducting  an  inquiry  like  the  one 
mentioned,  a  simple  regard  to  facts  is 
the  sole  legitiinate  object  of  contempla¬ 
tion  ;  it  not  being  even  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  tohy  or  Aoi»  a  phenomenon  ex¬ 
ists,  to  believe  that  it  doe«  exist.  For  ex¬ 
amine  :  no  one  professes  to  understrind 
how  it  is  that  the  Jews  exist  in  their 
scattered  state,  ^et  no  one  denies,  or 
even  doubts  their  existence  on  that  ac- 
oount.  In  the  present  volume,  it  may 
be  teiid  that  the  reasons  ^iven  for  the 
existence  of  the  gypsies  in  a  civilized 
state  are  amply  suflicient  to  explain,  con¬ 
nect,  and  substantiate  the  various  facts 
di8covere<l.” 

Blackwood's  MagaxiiM. 

A  GREAT  CHAPTER  IN  HISTORY. 

TUB  TEMTORAI,  POWER  OP  TUB  PAPACY. 

The  case  of  a  selfish  landlord,  who 
had  an  eccentric  taste  for  peacocks,  com¬ 
manding  by  a  clause  in  a  lease  a  tenant, 
who  was  under  obligations  to  him,  to 
keep  one  of  these  showy  but  deleterious 
fowls  in  his  fruit-garden  that  he  might 
occasionally  admire  it,  would  illustrate 
the  present  position  of  F ranee  as  regards 
Italy  and  the  Pope.  The  selfish  land¬ 
lord  will  at  no  price  have  the  peacock 
in  his  own  garden,  on  account  of  the 
mischief  he  does  to  the  peaches ;  and 
France,  though  greatly  admiring  the 
Pope,  is  not  ready  to  offer  him  Prov¬ 
ence  as  a  residence,  though  she  insists 
on  his  being  quartered  for  her  delecta¬ 
tion  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  And  yet  the 
I’ope’s  title  to  the  territory  of  Avignon 
is  just  as  indefeasible,  historically,  as  that 
by  which  he  holds  the  remnant  of  the 
estate  of  the  Church  in  Italy.  But  it 
was  necessary  for  the  unification  of 
France  that  the  Papal  domain  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  kingdom,  there¬ 
fore  it  was  incorporated.  It  is  equally 
necessary  for  the  unification  of  Italy 
that  the  Pope  should  cease  to  be  a  king 
in  her  midst,  but  he  continues  to  be  so, 
because,  as  M.  Thiers  avows  with  cyn¬ 
ical  frankness,  it  is  the  will  of  F'rance, 
and  France  is  strong  while  Italy  is 
weak.  And  M.  Thiers  doubtless  re¬ 


presents  a  considerable  class  of  Fi  ench- 
men,  who  do  not  in  their  hearts  care 
a  straw  almut  the  Pope  or  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  look  upon  religion,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  on  the  whole  a  bore,  yet,  while 
claiming  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought 
and  practice  for  themselves,  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  women  and  children  who 
belong  to  them  believing  in  an  infallible 
authority,  even  at  the  expense  of  mar¬ 
ital  and  parental  inffuence,  for,  affer  all, 
the  arrangement  saves  trouble.  By  the 
zealous  adoption  of  the  view  of  M. 
Thiers  the  majority  of  the  French 
Chamber  has  entirely  thrown  off*  the 
mask  as  regards  the  Papacy,  ami  put 
the  case  in  such  a  form,  that  their  pe¬ 
culiar  views  will  find  little  sympathy 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  French  Em- 

i)ire.  It  is  not  because  she  “  loves 
lome  more,”  but  Italy  less,  that  France 
makes  herself  the  champion  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power.  She  cannot  bear,  as  M. 
Thiers  admits,  to  see  an  independent 
state  of  25,000,000  of  inhabitants  con¬ 
solidated  in  her  neighborhood.  A  de- 
]>endent  state  of  the  same  }>opulation 
ready  to  follow  her  le.adership  would 
have  been  another  matter.  But  Italy 
has  become  to  a  certain  degree  inde|>en- 
dent  of  France,  through  the  awkward 
fact  that  another  nation  of  40,000,000 
inhabitants  has,  for  aggressive  and  de¬ 
fensive  purposes,  organized  itself  on  the 
French  frontier.  France  is  thoroughly 
angry  with  Prussianized  Germany,  and 
especially  on  account  of  Bism  ark’s  al¬ 
liance  with  Italy,  which  she  looks  upon, 
not  altogether  without  reason,  as  her 
own  creation  ;  and  Italy,  as  the  weaker 

5ower,  must  be  made  to  feel  her  anger. 

'hough  there  is  doubtless  a  substratum 
of  sincere  Catholic  belief  in  the  party 
that  8U|)port8  the  Pope,  yet  to  the 
majority  of  the  friends  of  intervention 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  what  principle  the  Pope  represent¬ 
ed  ;  and  were  the  Dalai  Llama  installed 
at  Koine,  he  would  serve  equally  well  as 
an  excuse  for  planting  a  sword  in  the  soil 
of  Italy,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  her 
heart,  ujion  which  the  first  trip  in  policy 
would  cause  her  to  fall.  In  all  this  we 
see  the  triumph  of  the  selfish  patriotism 
of  democracy  over  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Emperor.  No  doubt  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  sincere  when  he  said  that  he 
wished  to  see  Italy  free  from  the  Alps 
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to  the  Adrintic ;  bat  in  ingigting  on  ex¬ 
acting  a  quid  pro  qrio  for  Solierino  he 
showed  that  France  would  allow  him  to 
do  nothing  for  Italy  gratuitously.  The 
French  nation  would  not  suffer  that  he 
should  spend  its  blood  and  treasure  on  an 
idea,  and,  above  all,  in  giving  to  another 
nation  that  freedom  which  its  own  gov¬ 
ernment  denies  it  at  home. 

The  Roman  question  has  been,  and  is, 
the  main  difficulty  of  the  French  Empire, 
and  unless  Louis  Xapoleon  can  frnd 
some  solution  that  will  set  it  finally  at 
rest,  the  rule  of  his  dynasty  is  likely 
enough  to  end  with  his  life,  if  not  be¬ 
fore.  He  is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
either  alienating  from  him  all  the  intel¬ 
ligent  classes  of  France,  or  of  offending 
the  still  more  powerful  majority  whose 
votes  raised  him  to  pow’cr,  and  who  are 
mainly  composed  of  a  peasjmtry  as  com¬ 
pletely  prie.st-ridden  as  any  in  the 
world.  He  is  like  a  coachman,  who  has 
the  misfortune  of  driving  a  pair  of  hor¬ 
ses  of  untoward  temper,  one  given  to 
bolting,  and  the  other  to  rearing  and 
jibbing.  He  cannot  rein  in  the  one, 
Revolution  by  name,  without  throwing 
the  other,  called  Reaction,  into  some 
viciously  chosen  position  that  hinders 
the  progress  of  the  carriage ;  he  cannot 
use  the  whip  and  slacken  the  rein  to  Re¬ 
action  without  setting  Revolution  into 
a  hand-g.allop.  To  have  driven  the  ]).air 
so  long  without  accident  is  the  greatest 
imaginable  credit  to  him.  If  he  snubs  the 
Liberals  and  persecutes  the  Press,  M. 
Veuillot  at  once  begins  to  sing  pa'ans  to 
the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  clerical  snprem- 
acy  ;  if  he  favors  the  Italians,  and  shows 
a  disposition  to  curb  the  arrogance  of 
the  bishops,  the  Red  Spectre  begins  to 
lift  its  crest  once  more.  If  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  only  object  had  been  to  make  him¬ 
self  a  great  name  in  history,  he  might 
easily  liave  done  so  by  suppressing  the 
Pope,  but  it  would  have  bt'en  at  the 
risk  of  the  suppression  of  his  own  dy¬ 
nasty  by  some  suddenly  executed  plot ; 

fierhaps  by  assassination,  for  the  Pope’s 
ast  Encyclica  shows  that  time  has  had 
no  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  and 
that  only  the  {xiwer  and  not  the  will  is 
wanting  to  re-enact  St.  Bartholomew  in 
every  country  tainted  by  Protestantism. 
The  Emperor,  though  a  man  of  unde¬ 
niable  jH-rsonal  courage,  is  not  a  Garibal¬ 
di,  and  when  he  makes  war  for  an  idea, 


always  takes  care  to  have  his  communi¬ 
cations  open  behind  him.  He  has  cer- 
tainljr  chosen  now  the  immediately  safer 
but  Ignoble  part  of  making  the  vainest 
and  most  sensitive  nation  on  earth  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  Holy  See — a  part 
of  w'hich  Fi-ance  must  mevitably  be 
ashamed,  when  her  moral  isolation 
grows  iipon  her,  and  the  sneers  of  intel¬ 
lectual  Europe  have  fretted  her  self-love 
to  the  quick.  And  when  France  is  once 
thoroughly  angry  with  herself,  her  rage 
will  be  turned  against  the  govemment 
that  has  caused  her  to  lose  her  pres¬ 
tige.  There  will  be  only  one  way  of 
obviating  such  a  danger,  if  the  jiresent 
jiosition  is  adhered  to  too  strongly, 
and  that  is  a  general  war,  where  France 
may  indemnify  herself  by  arms  for 
what  she  has  lost  in  reiuitation  as  a 
civilized  power.  The  Emperor  will 
doubtless  do  all  in  his  jvower  to  save 
himself,  France,  and  Europe  from  such 
an  extremity,  for  to  submit  to  it  would 
be  to  belie  all  his  antecedents,  and 
place  him  on  a  level  with  those  vulgar 
tyrants  who  have  made  mankind  miser¬ 
able.  He  will  propose  conferences  and 
make  all  kinds  of  efforts  to  induce 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  modify  the  “  non 
possumus”  policy,  which  has  now 
less  chance  than  ever  of  being  effectual 
that  M.  Rouher  has  naively  promised 
the  uncondition.al  support  of  France. 
A  general  war,  it  would  thus  seem,  is 
fimally  inevitable,  unless  France  finds 
herself  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
by  a  combination  of  Euroiiean  forces 
which  she  could  have  little  hojie  of 
successfully  resisting;  for  no  one 
dreams  now  of  attacking  her,  and  as 
she  would  not  have  to  fight  for  her  own 
existence,  the  hojie  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  vanity  would  hardly  seem  a 
sufficient  reason  for  running  so  great  a 
risk.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  Protestant 
states,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Catholic 
states,  whose  ruling  powers  w’ould  pre¬ 
serve  the  shadow  of  independence,  to 
set  their  faces  steadily  against  those 
temporal  pretensions  of  the  Vatican 
which  France  has  now  taken  under  her 
sole  gpardi;inshii).  For  it  is  in  his  (juality 
of  Priest-king  tnat  the  Pope  claims  to 
be  su[»remo  over  all  the  monarchies  of 
the  world. 

The  temporal  power  is  not,  as  might 
appear  on  the  surface,  a  simple  expres- 
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sion,  but  has  a  dual  significance.  The 
less  important  aspect  to  the  world  at 
large,  though  not  i)erhap8  to  Italy,  is 
that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  in 
the  so-called  State  of  the  Church,  or 
wh.at  is  left  of  it ;  the  more  important 
consists  in  that  precedency  which  the 
Pope,  in  virtue  of  his  being  at  once  a 
king  and  a  priest,  claims  not  only  over 
all  the  priests,  but  all  the  kings,  of  the 
earth.  We  know,  from  the  famous  Kn- 
cyclica,  that  the  diminution  of  his  terri¬ 
tory  has  in  no  degree  abated  this  pre¬ 
tension.  As  a  king,  he  may  be  a  very 
small  one  ;  but  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
premier  bishop  of  the  Catholic  world 
surrounds  his  triple  tiara  with  a  halo 
which,  in  the  imagimations  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  t-auses  it  to  eclipse  all  other  crowns ; 
and  this  more  than  ever  since  those  elec¬ 
tive  German  kings,  who,  as  successors 
of  Charles  the  Great,  and  heirs  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  generally  wielded  the 
cosmopolitan,  as  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial,  temporal  power,  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Tliat  ideal  temporal  power  would 
still  remain  as  long  as  the  l*ope  retained 
a  vestige  of  princely  independence,  if  it 
were  only  the  Vatican  witli  its  garden, 
and  a  free  strip  of  territory  to  the  coast; 
for  supposing  him  to  be  no  longer  mas¬ 
ter  of  communication  with  tlie  outer 
w'orld,  the  Italian  Government  would 
have  the  power  of  stopping  his  bulls 
from  pubheation.  Rut  if  he  ever  be¬ 
came  a  subject,  the  a?cumenical  spi¬ 
ritual  power,  with  its  everlasting 
claim  to  wield  that  temporal  sword 
which  strangely  enough  St.  Peter  was 
ordered  to  sheathe,  would  become  a 
mere  name,  and  the  Pope  would  be  no 
more  than  the  Archbishojis  of  Paris  or 
of  Canterbury.  Hence  all  true  Catho¬ 
lics  are  consistent  in  asserting  to  the 
last  the  regal  character  of  the  Papacy, 
just  as  all  I’rotestants,  and  all  Civil 
Governments  merely  professing  Catho¬ 
licism,  have  a  direct  interest  in  repudi¬ 
ating  it. 

The  one  Catholic  power  in  Europe 
which,  from  its  position  and  resources, 
was  formerly  most  able  to  oppose  a  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  to  Papal  pretension, 
was  France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  the  French  clergy  were  closely 
connected  with  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
majority  of  them  had  a  Galilean  bias — 
that  is,  they  were  Frenchmen  first,  and 
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Catholics  afterwards.  Protestantism, 
also,  was  strong  in  the  upper  classes, 
and  its  influence  indirectly  affected  the 
society  outside  it.  When  Louis  XIV., 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  confessors 
and  pious  mistresse.s,  took  the  fatal  step 
of  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  monarchy,  be¬ 
cause  he  drove  into  exile  the  most 
thoughtful  and  earnest  of  the  French 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  would  have 
supported  the  throne  against  the  anar¬ 
chical  party,  and  he  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  French  national  Church.  From  that 
time  forward  the  struggle  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  mind  and  lieart  of  France 
was  between  the  Pope  and  Voltaire. 
Voltaire,  as  we  all  know,  triumphed: 
the  Gallican  Church  was  swept  away, 
and  its  beggared  clergy  emigrated  with 
the  beggared  nobility.  When  Napoleon 
I.  found  it  necessary  to  restore  the 
Church,  the  old  gentlemanly  class  of 
abbes  had  disappeared.  If,  like  Jero¬ 
boam,  ho  was  not  quite  obliged  to  make 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  them  from  an  in¬ 
ferior  class  to  that  which  had  furnished 
them  before.  This  class  was  naturally 
more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Holy  See,  as  h.aving  less  stake  through 
family  connection  in  the  mother-country, 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  French 
clergy  have  probably  been  descending 
in  social  position,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  purely  Ultramontane.  The 
profession,  though  exercising  an  im¬ 
mense  influence  on  the  masses,  has  been 
becoming  more  and  more  unfashionable, 
and  except,  perhaps,  in  fanatical  Brit¬ 
tany,  no  young  man  of  good  family 
would  enter  the  Church  if  any  other 
career  WQre  open  to  him. 

Things  have  come  to  this  p.ass  now  in 
France  that  the  clergy  may  be  said  to 
form  a  compact  body,  quite  as  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Vatican  as  the 
Society  of  Jesuits,  and  systematically 
hostile  to  the  civil  power,  which  they 
set  at  defiance  whenever  they  can  do  so 
with  impunity.  At  the  same  time  their 
teaching  departs  more  and  more  from 
the  broader  theology  of  Christianity, 
and  concentrates  itself  chiefly  on  those 
points  whieh  Protestants  regard  as  the 
most  glaring  errors  of  the  Catholic  teach¬ 
ing.  The  most  solemn  rite  of  worship 
appears  to  be  the  adoration  of  the  Host 
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in  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi 
Day ;  and  as  the  writer  of  tiiis  article 
has  witnessed,  in*  a  provincial  town 
where  he  resided,  the  whole  system  ap¬ 
pears  to  culminate  in  the  deification  of 
the  Virpn  Mary.  Doubtless  this  is  a 
more  respectable  form  of  paganism  than 
the  H'orship  of  Isis  or  Aphrodite,  but  it 
is  just  as  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  However,  doctrine  is  irrelevant 
to  our  present  subject.  The  doctrine 
might  be  perfectly  apostolical,  but  the 
assumption  of  temporal  power  by  a  spi¬ 
ritual  body  would  be  equally  objection- 
.able,  as  was  well  proved  during  the 
so-called  Reign  of  the  Saints  in  the 
English  Commonwealth.  Among  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  only  body  who  are  thoroughly  loyal 
are  perhaps  the  Protestant  communities. 
There  are  no  more  devoted  adherents  of 
the  present  dynasty  than  the  Alsatians, 
who  are  in  great  part  Protestant,  and 
who  amongst  them,  from  their  industrial 
pursuits,  have  become  possessed  of  much 
wealth  and  infiuence.  The  Emperor 
may  spend  men  and  money  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  Papal  Chair,  may  pet  the  Catho¬ 
lic  and  snub  the  Protestant  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  will  never  appe.ase  the  irreconcil¬ 
able  enmity  of  the  priests  till  he  violates 
the  present  tolerant  constitution  of 
France,  and  makes  himself  the  mere 
creature  of  their  will.  So  that  in  steer¬ 
ing  between  the  priests  and  revolution, 
he  is  steering  between  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  and  we  must  repeat  our  admira¬ 
tion  that  he  has  so  long  held  the  helm 
without  being  either  driven  on  the  rock 
or  sucked  into  the  gulf. 

Presuming  that  the  Emperor  himself 
has  no  Ultramontane  sympathies,  what¬ 
ever  other  members  of  his  family  may 
feel,  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der  to  some  superficial  observers,  that 
being  absolute,  he  has  never  tried  to  do 
w'hat  Henry  VIII.  cflTected  in  England. 
He  w’ould  doubtless  have  done  so  ere 
this  if  be  had  been  Garibaldi  instead  of 
Louis  Napoleon  ;  but  the  state  of  the 
case  would  have  been  far  different.  The 
clergy  and  people  of  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  cared  some¬ 
thing  for  their  religion,  but  very  little 
for  the  Pope,  and  the  Reformation  be¬ 
gan  with  the  mere  abrogation  of  the 
Papal  supremacy.  Catholic  England 
was  at  no  time  Ultramontane,  and  those 


members  of  the,  old  Catholic  families 
who  have  become  so  lately,  have  en¬ 
tirely  departed  from  the  traditions  of 
their  ancestors.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  Ultramontanism  that  it  makes  reli¬ 
gion  a  secondary  consideration,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Papal  infallibility  the 
first  duty  of  the  faithful.  If  the  un- 
happy  French  Revolution  had  never 
been,  the  Napoleons,  if  they  had  still 
come  to  the  throne  by  any  accident, 
might  have  done  what  Henry  VIII.  did, 
and  what  Louis  XIV.  might  have  done, 
and  saved  France  and  the  monarchy ; 
but  the  time  for  such  a  bold  me.asurc 
ended  with  the  Revolution.  The  present 
Catholic  Church  of  France  cannot  be 
rendered  loyal,  and  must  remain  a  pow’er 
antagonistic  to  the  State ;  the  only  sure 
way  of  paralyzing  its  antagonism  btung 
to  destroy  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  in  Rome  itself,  which  the  Emperor 
has  doubtless  the  will,  but,  as  we  have 
lately  seen,  not  the  power  to  do.  It 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  greatest 
possible  relief  to  the  Emperor  j)erson- 
ally  if  the  Italian  army  had  outmarched 
Garibaldi  to  the  Holy  City,  and  antici¬ 
pated  the  arrival  of  the  French.  He 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  make 
the  French  nation  accept  the  accom- 
])lished  fact,  but  the  hesitation  of  the 
Italians  enabled  the  Papal  party  to  force 
his  hand. 

It  is  the  same  change  for  the  worse 
which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  from 
other  causes  in  the  character  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  United  Kingdom  that 
makes  it  sti  difficult  for  any  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  deal  with  the  Irish  priest¬ 
hood.  If  they  were  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
body,  no  presumable  errors  in  doctrine 
would  be  a  just  excuse  for  not  establish¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  people.  But  they  are  notori¬ 
ously  the  contrary ;  and  although  the 
daring  programme  of  the  Fenians  at 
first  frightened  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gv,  a  certain  number  of  them  in  the 
diocese  of  Limerick  have  now  thrown 
off  the  mask,  and  declared  that  nothing 
will  8.atisfy  them  short  of  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
always  the  unanswerable  argument  of 
those  who  opposed  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  in  1829,  tnat  Rome  did  not  only  rep¬ 
resent  a  religion  but  a  political  system, 
which  was  inimical  to  all  governments 
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bnt  her  own,  and  incompatible  with  all 
true  loyalty.  It  was  ceruinly  argued, 
on  the  other  hand,  th.at  words  often  ex¬ 
pressed  more  than  they  meant,  that  men 
were  better  than  their  creeds,  etc. ;  and 
such  arguments  w'ere  allowed  to  prevail, 
added  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  founded  on  political  expediency,  th.at 
emancipation  was  the  only  method  of 
avoiding  civil  war.  It  may  even  be  a 
question  now  with  some  pessimists 
whether  civil  war  Avould  not  h.ave  been 
the  better  alternative,  and  whether  Crom- 
Avell’s  management  of  Ireland  had  not 
something  to  be  said  for  it.  The  V atican 
has  not  been  convicted  of  any  direct 
complicity  with  the  Fenians.  But  the 
suspicion  may  not  lie  so  very  groundless 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Peter’s 
pence  which  flow  so  abundantly  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  Rome  (e.  ^.,  three 
millions  of  francs  in  three  months  from 


France  alone),  and  which  do  not  ever 
seem  to  mend  the  Papal  finances,  are  in 
fact  employed  as  the  secretrservice  money 
of  the  Churcli.  This  much  we  do  know, 
that  the  atmosjdiere  of  Ireland  is  charg¬ 
ed  with  disalfection,  orFenianism  would 
not  live  in  it,  and  th.at  this  disaflection 
is  owing  to  tlie  influence  of  the  Roman 
('atholic  clergy,  almost  always  exerted 
in  exciting  animosity  against  the  civil 
power.  The  case  of  Ireland  has  often 
been  compared  to  that  of  Scotland,  but 
the  comparison  is  historic.ally  incbrrect. 
The  King  of  Scotland  first  inherited 
England,  and  then  the  countries  wore 
united  by  a  voluntary  compact;  but  Ire¬ 
land,  like  first  England  and  then  Wales, 
was  conquered  by  the  Normans  in  the 
course  of  time.  It  would  be  just  as  al>- 
surd  to  excite  to  inational  independence 
the  Saxons  of  Wessex  or  the  .ancient 


British  t>f  the  Principality,  as  it  is  to  stir 
up  rebellion  in  Ireland  on  the  same 
grounds.  Wales  furnishes  almost  an  ex¬ 
act  parallel  to  Ireland.  Wales  has  a 
Celtic  population,  differing  in  language 
from  Engl.'ind ;  tlie  Church  of  England, 
though  established,  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
minority.  But  Welsh  patriotism  is  quite 
content  to  assert  itself  in  Eisteddfods 


and  musical  festivals.  .Never  has  Wales 


displayed  a  particle  of  disloyalty  to 
Queen  Victoria.  Where  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  sought  for  but  in  the  fact  that 
Wesley. an  Methodists  are  good  subjects 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  not  always  so. 


and  never  will  be  as  long  aslhe  head  of 
their  religion  is  a  prince  claiming  supre¬ 
macy  over  all  princes?  What  makes  the 
state  of  the  case  in  Ireland  so  bad  is, 
that  the  majority  is  Catholic.  A  minor¬ 
ity  is  naturally  less  powerful  for  harm, 
and  more  cautious  in  concealing  its  real 
sentiments.  This  is  seen  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden. 
The  Government  is  so  pestered  by  the 
priests,  and  so  hampered  in  its  civil  ac¬ 
tion,  that  the  Grand-Duke  is  said  to  be 
most  anxious  to  absorb  himself  in  Prus¬ 
sia  ns  an  escape  from  his  domestic  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  America  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  is  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
of  the  denominations,  though  vastly  out¬ 
numbered  by  all  the  rest  together.  Yet 
we  know  how  important  the  Irish  ele¬ 
ment  is,  and  to  what  baseness  politicians 
stoop  who  wish  to  conciliate  the  Irish 
vote.  In  Switzerland,  though  the  Cath¬ 
olics  arc  in  the  minority,  and  obliged  to 
bow'  to  the  Federal  laws,  yet  we  know 
that  their  mischievous  propaganda  stir¬ 
red  up  the  civil  war  of  1847,  and  that,  as 
far  as  the  cantons  are  independent  states, 
the  Jesuits,  real  or  potential,  are  doing 
their  best  to  ruin  morally,  intellectually, 
apd  materially,  the  cantons  where  they 
are  paramount.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  unless  we  could  radically  alter 
the  character  of  the  priesthood.  It 
might  have  succeeded  once  iierhap.s,  but 
the  time  is  long  p.a8t.  Another  course 
would  be  to  put  all  the  confessions  of 
Ireland  on  a  voluntary  footing,  and  apply 
the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church 
to  purposes  of  education ;  but  unless  wo 
m.ade  that  education  compulsory,  the 
juiests  would  manage  to  paralyze  it  by 
religious  terrorism  ;  and,  except  with  the 
ho|>e  of  conciliating  them,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  use  of  taking  any  measure  of 
the  kind.  We  have  to  consider  justice 
to  England,  and  the  general  we.al  of  the 
empire,  before  justice  to  Ireland ;  .and, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  modified  Irish  bull,  to  use 
the  ex j)re8sion,  justice  to  Ireland,  as  apart 
from  the  general  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  Ireland  forms  an  in¬ 
tegral  part,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
till  some  foreign  power,  coming  in  aid 
of  mative  disaflection,  shall  have  swept 
our  armies  from  the  land  and  our  fleets 
from  the  sea.  Ireland  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be,  an  independent  mon- 
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archy  or  republic;  but  she  may  well, 
when  our  glory  is  departed,  become  the 
dependency  of  some  foreign  power 
whose  yoke  will  be  far  less  endurable 
than  the  easy  rule  of  England.  It  is  one 
advantage  of  the  present  toleration  of 
the  Ritualistic  sect  in  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  that  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  priest,  were  he  so  minded,  has  little 
to  do  but  to  renounce  the  Pope  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  clergy. 
But  our  Government  may  offer  them  the 
full  use  of  their  ceremonial,  church  tem¬ 
poralities,  and  leave  to  marry — they  will 
never  accept  these  boons,  for  their  souls 
have  been  poisoned  with  Ultraniontan- 
ism  from  earliest  infancy,  and  the  brand 
of  slavery  is  too  deeply  burnt  into  them 
to  be  effaced.  Every  celibate  priest  is  a 
traitor  to  his  manhood — he  has  sold  his 
birthright  of  natural  liberty  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  in  the  shape  of  power  over 
w'eak  minds.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  for  Ireland, 
and  that  is  to  hold  her  with  a  strong 
hand  till  Protestant  immigration  and 
Catholic  emigration  have  gradually  left 
the  Celtic  population  in  the  minority, 
and  so  bv  degrees  improved  the  priests 
off  the  ^»ce  of  the  land.  For  to  act  as 
though  we  had  peaceful  relations  with 
those  w’ho  are  avowedly  at  war  with  us 
is  nothing  but  childish  folly. 

The  question  as  to  which  shall  be  mas¬ 
ter  between  Rome  and  the  civil  power  in 
all  lands  has  remarkably  simplified  itself 
of  late  years.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  a 
question  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  between  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  and  those  of  the  Council  of 
Trent, — between,  that  is,  rival  forms  of 
religious  dogmatism.  This  led  to  endless 
disputation,  and  endless  refinements  of 
doctrinal  differences,  and  so  to  no  prac¬ 
tical  results.  Now  it  is  all  plain  sailing. 
Rome  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  every 
government  on  earth.  Her  watchword 
is,  “  No  surrender,”  and  she  will  admit 
of  no  compromises, — she  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  unconditional  submission. 
A  party  of  amiable  zealots  in  the  Church 
of  England  have  lately  been  instituting 
'  prayers  for  the  union  of  all  Christian 
Churches,  by  which  they  mean  all 
Churches  th.at  are  blessed  with  bishops, 
and  no  others,  hoping  to  meet  Rome 
half-way,  and  get  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury  acknowledged  as  a  peer  of 
the  Pope,  only  yielding  deference  to  the 
Pope’s  spiritual  seniority.  But  the  Vati¬ 
can  laughs  these  amiable  zealots  to 
scorn ;  the  Pope  receives  their  overtures 
blandly,  and  bows  them  out  with  a  “  non 
possumus,”  and  the  titular  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  hurls  his  anathema  at 
home  against  their  l.ame  imitations  of 
Catholic  ceremonial,  and  faint  attempts 
at  monasticism.  The  very  appointment 
of  Mr.  Manning  Avas  enough,  if  this  in¬ 
fatuated  party  h.ad  had  the  sense  to  take 
“  No  ”  from  the  V atican.  If  conciliation 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See, 
surely  not  Dr.  M.anning,  but  Dr.  New¬ 
man,  the  le.ading  intellect  among  the 
Oxford  converts,  would  have  been  select¬ 
ed  as  the  intrusive  Primate.  But  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  that  excellent  man  but 
eccentric  thinker,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  that  he  has  never  forgotten  that  he 
was  an  English  gentleman  before  he  was  a 
Catholic,  and  that  he  has  always  retained 
a  strong  affection  for  that  University  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member. 
He  conld  not  even  be  trusted  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  formation  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
College  in  Oxford.  The  influence  of  old 
associations  on  him  was  more  feared  than 
any  advantageous  result  from  his  zeal 
was  hoped  for.  He  is  8tami)ed  with  the 
brand  of  honesty,  which  in  the  ejes  of 
the  Vatican  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
heresy.  It  may  even  be  doubted  Avhether 
he  would  have  accepted  an  honor  which 
implied  disloyalty  to  his  Sovereign.  So 
Dr.  Manning  was  c.alled  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  and  Dr.  Newman  was  left 
out  in  the  cold.  Another  prelate  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman’s  stamp  might  have 
been  chosen  had  the  Holy  See  meant 
anything  less  than  open  war  .against  the 
Crown  and  Constitution  of  England.  Dr. 
Wiseman  was  too  genial  and  ])opular  a 
character.  He  mixed  too  much  in  Lon¬ 
don  society,  and  his  general  friendliness 
induced  some  to  think  th.at,  after  all, 
there  was  no  great  h.arm  in  the  Papal 
aggression  ©f  1851,  whereas  it  was  one 
of  the  grossest  insults  ever  offered  by 
one  independent  Sovereign  to  another. 
There  ap|>ears  to  have  been  no  mistake 
made  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Man¬ 
ning.  Any  government,  whether  it  be 
Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical,  which  holds  for 
the  time  being  the  Imperi.al  interests  in 
its  hands,  now  knows  what  it  has  to  ex- 
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pect  from  Rome,  and  would  be  blind  in¬ 
deed  if  it  did  not  profit  by  the  lesson. 

Wherever  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  Catholic,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  civil  government  to  e.vist  with  a 
shadow  of  authority,  were  it  not  fortu¬ 
nately  true  that  most  masculine  Catliolics 
are  only  so  in  name.  This  only  makes 
government  in  France  possible,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  (iovernment  is 
necessitated  to  be  strong — that  is,  to  up¬ 
hold  order  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  It 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  France 
that  universal  suffrage  has  not  yet  in¬ 
cluded  women.  As  the  female  popu¬ 
lation  outnumbers  the  male,  the  usual 
case  in  all  old  countries,  France  com 
pletely  under  petticoat  government, 
which  some  surmise  she  suffers  fronuin  a 
certain  degree  at  present,  would  soon 
liecoine  a  mere  outlying  estate  of  the 
Holy  See.  And  what  her  condition 
would  be  under  such  circumstances  may 
l>e  seen  from  looking  over  the  Pyrenees, 
where  the  despotic  rule  of  an  imbecile 
female  is  nearly  equivalent  to  universal 
suffrage  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of 
women  under  priestly  influence.  Spain, 
a  country  second  in  natural  resources  to 
none  in  Europe,  once  almost  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  has  been  degraded  under 
a  long  course  of  sacerdot^  inisgovern- 
ment  into  the  laughing-stock  and  by¬ 
word  of  European  nations.  Her  credit 
is  gone,  her  manufactures  are  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  her  literature  is  nowhere,  her  art 
and  her  science  are  asleep,  her  people 
are  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  and  dirt. 
To  counterbalance  these  worldly  disad¬ 
vantages,  she  earns  the  Papal  blessing 
as  the  one  dutiful  child  of  Mother 
Church,  and  the  only  country  where  the 
Pope  would  feel  himself  thoroughly  at 
home.  Austria  has  been  saved  by  the 
skin  of  her  teeth  from  sharing  a  similar 
fate,  if  she  is  even  yet  sivved.  Francis 
Joseph  has  become,  under  repeated 
blows  of  adverse  fortune,  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal 
Concordat,  he  might  have  been  before 
now,  as  his  fathers  were,  Emperor  of  all 
Germany.  But  that  chance  is  gone  for¬ 
ever.  That  well-rae.aning  and  conscien¬ 
tious  prince  was  the  victim  of  early 
priestly  education.  It  required  a  Sol- 
ferino  an(F  a  Sadowa  to  open  his  eyes ; 
but  by  all  .accouuts  he  sees  his  way  now, 
and  is  equally  determined  with  his  sub¬ 


jects  to  get  rid  of  the  pestilent  influence 
of  the  Ultnamontane  clergy,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  to  giving  better  govern¬ 
ment  to  his  dominions.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  ever  move  a  finger 
to  join  France  in  upholding  the  temporal 
power  at  Rome,  for  he  knows  now  that 
It  ,  is  just  that  Power  and  no  other  to 
which  he  owes  all  his  troubles.  The 
case  of  Austria  naturally  suggests  that 
of  unhappy  Poland — a  land  which  the 
Pope  BO  touchingly  commiserates  in 
his  recent  whining  Allocution,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  persecutions  which 
the  Roman  Church,  which  never  per¬ 
secuted  herself,  has  at  present  to  en¬ 
dure.  It  w.'is  the  opinion  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Polish  statesman.  Count  Wielo- 
polsky,  we  believe,  that  if  Poland  had 
been  contented  to  acquiesce  in  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Russia  as  an  inevitable  neces¬ 
sity,  though  gained  in  the  first  instance 
by  very  foul  means,  his  countrymen,  by 
the  force  of  their  natural  superiority  over 
the  Muscovite  race,  would  have  risen  to 
such  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Czar  as  to  effect  the  same  sort  of  moral 
conquest  of  the  conqueror,  which  ancient 
Greece  effected  over  ancient  Rome.  The 
Poles,  he  thought,  though  never  able  to 
govern  themselves,  might  have  been  able 
by  tact  and  judgment  to  govern  to  a 
great  extent  the  Russian  Empire.  This 
was  only  the  dream  of  one  man,  who 
could  not  make  his  countrymen  what  he 
wished  them  to  be.  The  Poles,  however 
intellectually  gifted,  are,  unfortunately 
for  theniselves,  sincere  and  devout  Catho¬ 
lics.  As  good  Catholics  they  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  sovereign ; 
and  this  feeling,  added  to  that  of  strong 
nationality,  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  accept  the  rule  of  Russia.  So  the 
Russian  Emperor,  though  in  the  main  a 
liberal  prince,  to  prevent  his  dominions 
being  dislocated,  is  instinctively  led  to 
expunge  Poland  and  the  Poles,  and  to 
stamp  out  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
w’hicb  he  sees  to  be  the  focus  of  disaffec¬ 
tion.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  high-h.anded 
jiroceeding,  though  the  Pope,  if  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  particle  of  modesty,  should  be 
the  last  person  to  complain  ot  it.  Persecu¬ 
tion  is  odious ;  but  W’hat  is  to  be  done 
with  a  society  the  main  principle  of 
whose  life  is  the  persecution  of  all  other 
societies  till  its  supremacy  is  undisputed  ? 
And  we  do  not  find  that  the  Czar, 
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though  he  believes  in  the  sole  orthodoxy 
of  the  Greek  Church,  is  accused  of  per¬ 
secuting  his  Protestant  or  Jewish  sub-, 
jects.  The  reason  is,  that  he  finds  that 
their  religions,  though  he  may  think  them 
th'j  wrong  roads  to  heaven,  are  not  in 
their  nature  calculated  to  lead  them 
astray  in  their  allegiance  to  an  earthly 
sovereign.  Poland  and  Ireland  have 
been  often  compared,  and  with  consider¬ 
able  injustice  as  to  the  action  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government ;  bnt  the  comparison 
holds  good  so  far  as  the  great  difficulty 
is  the  same  in  both  countries— namely, 
disaffection  to  their  own  Governments 
through  agitation  proceeding  from 
abroad. 

The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Maxi¬ 
milian  is  a  pregnant  lesson  to  all  rulers 
who  think  that  it  is  possible  to  steer  a 
middle  course  with  the  clerical  party. 
Maximilian  might  perhaps  have  been 
Emperor  of  Mexico  now,  had  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  l>e  the  vassal  of  Rome ;  but  he 
was  too  high-minded  to  care  for  a  crown 
on  such  a  condition.  It  was  not  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  who  abandoned  him, 
but  his  priestly  supporters.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  a  full  right  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  when  he  found  from  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Mexican  expedition  was  a  bad  specula¬ 
tion  for  France.  Maximilian,  if  he  had 
been  wise,  would  have  gone  away  with 
the  French  army.  He  chose  to  remain 
and  take  his  chance,  and  the  priests  be¬ 
trayed  him  to  his  political  enemies, 
choosing  rather  to  fish  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  anarchy  than  to  live  as  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  an  orderly  Government.  Maxi¬ 
milian,  like  Henry  IV.  of  France,  may 
be  counted  among  the  martyrs  of  tolera¬ 
tion.  This  significance  of  the  tragedy  is 
enhanced,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Empress 
Charlotte  owed  her  mental  affliction  in 
great  measure  to  a  shock  she  received 
from  the  unfeeling  bigotry  of  the  Vati¬ 
can.  An  old  man  of  mild  presence  sits 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  but  his  mildness 
must  not  be  suffered  to  lull  the  w^orld  to 
sleep.  Who  rewarded  the  Swiss  officer 
that  commanded  in  the  butchery  of 
Perugia?  who  is  the  abettor  of  Italian 
brigandage,  and  indirectly  of  Irish  Fe- 
nianism  ?  Who  finds  his  own  rule  im¬ 
possible  without  the  aid  of  a  body-guard 
of  foreign  cut-throats,  half-mercenary, 
half-fanatic,  with  a  great  European  mili¬ 


tary  power  behind  them  ?  and  who  is  the 
persistent  eneiny  of  all  rule  but  his  oAvn  ? 
None  other  than  that  old  man  of  mild 
presence,  who  calls  himself  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  but  is  more  like  the  Vicar  of  that 
“Anarch  Old”  who  is  the  enemy  of  all 
order,  hum.an  and  divine.  Is  our  verdict 
not  justified,  if  w’e  appeal  to  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  temporal 
power  ? 

Possession,  it  is  commonly  said,  is 
equivalent  to  nine  points  in  law ;  and 
the  long-continued  existence  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  is  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  a 
just  title  to  reverence,  since,  unless  it 
contained  some  principles  of  tnith,  such 
vitality  would  be  impossible.  Hence  the 
advocates  of  the  temporal  power  claim 
for  it  a  divine  sanction.  Its  origin  and 
])rogres8,  they  say,  is  as  miraculous  as  that 
of  Christianity  itself.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  it  is  to  be  ac- 
cotmted  for  on  perfectly  mundane  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  the  operation  of  the 
common  laws  of  cause  and  effect  is  as 
traceable  here  as  in  the  clearest  pages 
of  ])rofane  history.  We  cannot  ft>r  a 
moment  assert  that  the  Roman  Church 
has  over  entirely  ceased  to  teach  what  is 
good  and  true,  or  to  exercise  its  power 
in  enforcing  right  and  punishing  wrong 
in  cases  where  its  own  interests  have  not 
been  concerned.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  always  conciliated  the  weakness 
of  vulgar  humanity  as  the  reward  of 
'obedience,  and  thus  enlisted  the  multi¬ 
tude  on  its  side,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  promote  that  victory  of  the  higher 
over  the  lower  man,  which  is  the  true 
principle  of  the  religion  it  professes  to 
expound.  In  this  respect  the  secret  of 
its  hold  on  the  heart  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Islamism.  But  we  must  avoid  tres¬ 
passing  on  purely  religious  ground. 

Though  doubtless  the  growth  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Roman  Church, 
like  every  other  event,  belongs  to  the 
scheme  of  Providence,  it  cannot  be 
called  miraculous  in  any  special  sense, 
unless  the  miracle  began  with  the  rise 
of  pag:in  Rome  to  world-w’ide  domin¬ 
ion.  The  jwestige  of  this  world-wide 
dominion  still  survived  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  barbarians,  and  was  kept 
up  in  the  fiction  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  assumed  to  have  been  inherited 
through  conquests  and  elections  by 
Charles  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
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For  reasons  of  their  own,  these  poten¬ 
tates  were  not  always  unwilling  that 
the  same  metropolitan  character  should 
attach  to  the  Bishops  of  Home  as  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  universe,  although 
the  spheres  of  their  separate  jurisdic¬ 
tions  were  constantly  clashing,  and  end¬ 
less  disputes  arose  in  defining  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Christian  Mikado  and  Ty¬ 
coon.  With  unreasoning  passion  and 
brute  force  on  one  side,  and  calm  intel¬ 
lect  and  patient  craft  on  the  other,  it 
was  no  miracle  that  in  time  the  spiritual 
l)Ower  should  usurp  nearly  all  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  temporal,  that  the 
l*ope  should  become  the  real  Emperor 
of  Christendom,  with  all  its  kings  for 
vassals,  and  leave  the  German  king  the 
barren  honor  of  his  iron  crown.  This 
work  w.as  completed  by  the  gradually 
diminishing  importance  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  under  the  j)re8sure  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens  and  the  Turks,  and  the  final  con¬ 
quest  of  Constantinople,  w’hile  those 
more  ancient  Ejistern  Churches,  whose 
bishops  might  have  disjmted  the  prece¬ 
dency  with  the  See  of  llome,  were  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  Ottoman  dominion.  But 
long  before  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
monarchy  of  Byzantium,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  formal 
recognition  of  his  claim  to  universal  do¬ 
minion.  In  601  A.i>.,  the  Emperor  Mau¬ 
ritius  with  his  family  was  murdered  by 
Phocas,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  who 
then  usurped  his  throne.  Boniface  III., 
Bishop  of  Rome,  finding  that  Cyriacus 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ha<l 
fallen  into  disgrace,  through  disap¬ 
proval  of  these  acts  of  “  Zimri,  who 
slew  his  master,”  hastened  to  congra¬ 
tulate  the  usurper  in  the  most  fulsome 
terms.  lie  was  rewarded  by  being  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  him  as  Qilcumcnical  Bi¬ 
shop,  and  thenceforward  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  appear  to  have  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  the  title  of  Pope,  or 
Spiritual  Father,  which  had  been  for¬ 
merly  given  to  all  bishops,  even  by  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  themselves,  and  in 
fact  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  gen¬ 
eral  in  its  application  as  the  title  “  Rev¬ 
erend  ”  is  now.  The  progress  of  the 
temporal  power  has  been  forwarded  by 
a  multitude  of  other  concurring  causes, 
and  most  remarkably  at  three  distinct 
epochs,  respectively  by  statecraft,  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  accident.  The  first-  of  these 


was  when  Hildebrand  succeeded  in  ef 
fecting  that  master-stroke  of  policy,  the 
compulsory  celibacy  of  the  whole  of  the 
clergy;  the  second,  when  the  zeal  of 
Loyola,  recoiling  with  horror  from  the 
success  of  the  Reformation,  founded  the 
Order  of  Jesuits;  the  third,  when  the 
Frencli  Revolution,  by  destroying  the 
aristocratic  character  of  the  clergy, 
gave  birth  to  a  caste  of  proletariat 
priests  in  France  and  Europe  gene¬ 
rally,  whose  allegiance  to  the  central 
pow'cr  was  not  disturbed  by  local  p:v- 
triotisrn,  and  who  in  the  jiresent  day 
have  become  in  all  Catholic  countries 
Jesuits  in  nature,  if  not  in  name — the 
members,  as  it  were,  of  a  secret  society 
•levoted  body  and  soul  to  the  Papal 
Propaganda. 

It  is  well  known  that  until  Christi¬ 
anity  became  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
State  by  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  bishops  who  professed 
to  be  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  were 
]»oor  anti  unassuming,  and  even  many  of 
their  names  have  been  forgotten.  They 
certainly  never  claimed  or  exercised  a 
pre-eminence  over  other  bishops,  still 
less  did  they  ever  indulge  in  dreams  of 
temporal  sovereignty.  Late  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  a  story  was  fabricated  that  Con¬ 
stantine,  as  a  fee  for  his  baptism,  gave 
to  Bishop  Sylvester  I.  the  whole  of  Italy 
and  a  portion  of  the  East  as  his  own 
territory ;  but  the  story  was  too  ab¬ 
surd  to  allow  of  its  defence  by  the  more 
able  controversiali.sts  of  the  Church, 
and  could  only  have  gained  currency  in 
times  when  historical  studies  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb,  for  no  sovereigns  were 
ever  more  jealous  of  their  rights  than 
Constantine  and  his  successors.  But  it 
is  equally  certain  that  these  monarchs, 
who  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire 
had  to  contend  with  a  host  of  pretenders 
who  hoisted  the  flag  of  still  popular 
paganism,  found  it  their  interest,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  conciliate  the  lower  classes, 
in  the  towns,  and  more  especially  in  the 
country — the  villagers  or  “  pagaui  ”  par 
exceUence  —  by  assimilating  as  much  as 
possible  the  rites  of  Christianity  to  those 
of  the  old  polytheism ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  the  Christian  clergy  their 
|)artisans  by  endowing  them  richly  with 
lands  and  revenues,  so  that  they  attained 
at  once  a  sort  of  independence  of  the 
State,  and  began  thus  early  to  found  an 
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empire  witiiln  an  empire,  possessing  a 
c.npacity  for  indefinite  aggrandizement. 
Thus  the  .*idoption  of  Christnanity  by  tlie 
State  was  fatal  at  onceto  its  purity  and  its 
poverty.  While  the  Christian  churches 
were  hardly  distinguishable  exterpally 
from  the  heathen  temples  which  they 
utilized,  their  Landed  property  had  in¬ 
creased  in  the  fourth  century  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  Italy  at  least  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  soil, 
and  in  pecuniary  matters  the  clergy  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  laity.  The 
richest  prince  of  the  Church  was,  as  u’as 
natural,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  do¬ 
minions  in  the  eighth  century  not  only 
comprised  large  spaces  in  Rome  and  its 
neighborhood,  but  outlying  estates  in 
Northern  and  Southern  Italy,  and  even 
in  Corsica,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  Gaul,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  By  the  same 
policy  the  Frank  Emperor  Clovis,  when 
he  embraced  Christianity,  found  it  his 
interest  to  vastly  increase  the  estates  of 
the  Church;  and,  moreover,  he  confer¬ 
red  on  the  Roman  Bishop  a  crown  sot 
with  jewels,  thus  acknowledging  his 
rank  in  the  brotherhood  of  earthly  kings. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Bishop 
was  not  considered  to  hold  his  estates  in 
fee-simple,  but  only  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  whose  honors  the 
Frankish  kings  were  supposed  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  His  absolute  and  independent 
sovereignty  took  a  long  time  to  establish, 
and  was  the  fruit  of  the  most  patient  and 
adroit  manoeuvring  through  successive 
generations  that  the  world  has  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  Some  may  even  question  wheth¬ 
er  it  ever  has  been  perfectly  established, 
for  the  Papacy  has  generally  flourished 
most  under  the  wing  of  some  great  pro¬ 
tector,  who  was  at  once  its  master  and 
its  slave,  which  position,  ignominious  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  and  honorable  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  is  at  |)resent  held  by  his 
Majesty  Napoleon  HI. 

Every  schoolboy  w'ho  has  dabbled  in 
natural  history  knows  that  there  lives  in 
the  sea  a  curious  little  creature  called  the 
soldier-crab.  This  humorous  animal  is 
armed  in  front  like  other  crabs,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  very  aggressive  claws ;  but 
its  hinder  parts  are  naked,  and  so  it  is 
obliged  to  look  for  some  spiral  ''shell 
whose  native  mollusc  has  vacated  it,  into 
M-hich  it  may  wriggle  its  weak  latter  end 
for  protection,  before  it  can  proceed  on 
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its  devious  forages.  If  ousted  from  this 
shell  by  any  accident,  it  passes  through 
a  phase  of  fear  and  discomfort,  and 
straightway  proceeds  to  find  another. 
The  Papacy  may  be  likened  to  a  soldier- 
crab  on  a  vast  scale.  Its  courses  are  any¬ 
thing  but  straightforward,  and  constantly 
aggressive ;  but  it  is  conscious  of  a  weak¬ 
ness  about  the  tail,  and  so  has  the  habit 
of  ensconcing  itself  under  the  shelter  of 
the  strongest  pow’er  it  can  find,  and  then 
dragging  that  power  after  it  in  its  un¬ 
scrupulous  foragings  for  the  means ,  of 
growth.  The  natural  way  for  England 
to  have  replied  to  the  Papal  aggression 
of  1851,  would  h.ave  been  to  have  sent  a 
couple  of  frigates  to  Civita  Vecchia; 
but  we  knew  th.at  Fr.ance  was  behind 
the  Pope,  and  so  -  Lord  Russell  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  bm- 
tum  fulmen  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill.  The  campaign  of  1859,  whether 
Napoleon  really  meant  it  so  or  not,  has 
chiefly  signified  a  complete  shifting  of 
the  tutelage  of  the  Papacy  from  Austria 
to  France.  And  it  will  not  he  long  be¬ 
fore  the  French  Emperor  discovers  that 
he  has  taken  the  “old  man  of  the  sea” 
on  his  shoulders,  while  Austria  is  now  at 
length  congratuLating  herself  on  being 
rid  of  the  burden.  But  to  return  to  our 
historical  sketch. 

Rome,  in  the  serpent  wisdom  which 
has  alw’ays  through  evil  report  and  good 
report  distinguished  her,  has  ever  known 
how  to  turn  to  her  advantage  circum¬ 
stances  apparently  the  most  disadvan¬ 
tageous.  This,  again,  is  no  miracle ;  for 
in  ages  when  everybody  else  was  fighting, 
she  alone  had  leisure  to  think.  N  othing 
could  seem  at  first  sight  less  advanta¬ 
geous  than  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  into  W estern  and  Easteni.  And 
no  doubt,  had  the  division  been  strictly 
observed  for  many  ages,  the  primacy  of 
the  Roman  Bishop  would  scarcely  have 
been  established.  But  with  the  fall  of 
Augustulus  and  ,the  Western  Empire 
came  inextricable  confusion.  Still  it  was 
strange  th.at  the  humiliation  of  Rome, 
while  Constantinople  still  remained  erect, 
should  lead  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Roman  Bishop.  But  so  it  was.  And  it 
was  an  equally  strange  fact  that  the  ir- 
rupticm  of  a  victorious  horde  of  heathen 
should  have  made  the  West  rather  than 
the  East  the  stronghold  of  Christianity. 
In  the  East  the  feminine  virtues  of  Chris- 
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tianity  were  neutralized  by  the  feminine 
vices  of  the  now  deejenerate  Romans. 
In  the  West  they  easily  gained  a  gentle 
supremacy  over  the  rugged  hut  pure- 
minded  worshippers  of  Odin.  Doubtless 
the  conquerors  were  to  a  great  extent 
conv'erted  by  Christian  wives,  who  had 
become  their  spoil  after  the  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  had  perished  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  We  know  th.at  at  certain 
periods  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  had  onc«  emulated  that  of  modern 
London,  had  dwindled  to  35,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
during  these  times  of  tribulation  the  life 
of  the  Church  was  eminently  respectable, 
or  the  truth-loving  barbarians  would 
never  have  been  conciliated.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  serpent  for  the  nonce  was 
fain  to  associate  itself  with  the  harmless- 
of  the  dove,  and  wait  its  opportunity 
I  to  throw  off  the  mask.  The  opportunity 
)  soon  came.  Italy  Wiis  split  uj)  into  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignties,  and  Romo  look 
care  that  the  division  should  continue — 
a  game  which  has  been  successfully  kept 
up  till  the  present  time.  In  this  matter 
her  policy  resembles  tliat  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  managed  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  dominion  by  setting  one  native 
prince  .against  another,  with  the  pro¬ 
foundly  worldly  wisdom  of  a  mercantile 
body.  In  the  north  of  It.aly,  after  many 
successive  washings  of  the  barbarian  in¬ 
undation,  the  Lombards  had  at  length 
succeeded  iu  planting  themselves  so  firm¬ 
ly  .as  to  found  a  monarchy  with  Pavia 
as  its  capital.  By  the  victories  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses,  the  middle  of  Italy, 
and  Sicily  before  its  Saracen  conquest, 
had  been  recovered  by  the  Emperor  at 
Constantinople,  who  claimed  the  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  West  as  well  as  the 
East  after  the  extirpation  of  the  rival 
dynasty.  But  Rome  was  so  reduced 
that  he  chose  Ravenna  .as  his  Italian  cap¬ 
ital,  and  the  land  about  Ravenna,  the 
present  Romagna,  was  called  the  Exar¬ 
chate,  and  its  ruler  the  Ex.arch  or  Gov- 
ernor-General.  His  subordinates  were 
called  Dukes,  .and  the  provinces  they 
governed  Duchies.  Only  the  five  coast 
towns  of  Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  F.ano,  Pe- 
saro,  and  Rimini  formed  the  so-called 
Pentapolis,  governed  by  a  stadtholder, 
who  also  owed  obedience  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General.  From  the  well-known 


weakness  of  the  successors  of  Justinian, 
it  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  Ex- 
.archs  of  Ravenna  had  great  difficulty 
in  holding  their  own  against  the  power¬ 
ful  and  aggressive  Lombards.  Scanty 
succor  was  sent  them  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  thus  they  were  obliged  mainly 
to  depend  on  the  resources  of  the  land 
itself,  and  the  support  of  the  minor  prin¬ 
ces,  their  v.assals. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  the 
lands  which  lie  h.ad  held  through  all  re¬ 
volutions,  was,  though  not  so  strictly 
localized  as  the  rest,  the  most  powerful 
of  these.  The  weakness  of  the  Exar¬ 
chate  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Emperor  could  not  resist  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Bishop,  because  he 
wanted  his  help  against  the  Lombard 
king.  And  as  it  was  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Bishop  that  his  sovereign  should 
live  at  a  distance,  he  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  prevent  the  whole  of  Italy 
from  falling  under  the  Lombard  dom¬ 
ination.  The  wealth  of  the  Church  stood 
in  good  stead  here,  and  enabled  the  Pope 
to  hire  an  effective  body  of  mercenaries, 
or  to  ])ay  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor, 
who  thus  came  to  belong  to  him  more 
really  than  to  their  titular  master.  This 
policy  was  eminently  successful  in  the 
hands  of  Gregory  the  Great  (590  to  604 
A.D.),  who  gained  great  immunities  from 
the  Emperor  in  return  for  signal  services, 
and  went  farther  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  temporal  power  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  The  Papacy  gained 
another  gre-at  windfall  of  luck  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  II.  (715  to  735  a.d.) 
This  was  the  rise  of  the  great  image 
controversy  in  the  Christian  Church,  on 
which  it  is  well  known,  after  seas  of 
blood  had  been  shed,  the  Western  .and 
Eastern  Churches  eventually  split. 
Doubtless  the  worship  of  images  was 
adopted  from  the  original  pag.anism,  for 
tlie  sake  of  making  Christianity  easy  to 
the  converts ;  but  Gregory  the  Great 
bad  pronounced  his  .anathema  against 
the  practice,  with  impolitic  shortsighted- 
nes.s,  as  it  turned  out.  He  had  probably 
been  impelled  to  that  step  by  the  scandal 
it  created,  and  perhaps  in  a  measure  by 
the  ridicule  of  Jews  and  other  unbeliev¬ 
ers.  The  Emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a 
man  of  great  energy  for  an  Eastern  re¬ 
gent,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
time  to  prohibit  altogether  the  worship 
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of  images.  But  the  measure  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unpopular,  and  of  this  Pope 
Gregory  II.  was  perfectly  aware.  So 
when  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  endeavored 
to  carry  out  his  master’s  iconoclastic 
orders  in  Italy,  he  found  a  sudden  oppon¬ 
ent  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  who,  with  the 
usual  infallible  consistency  of  the  Holy 
See,  adopted  the  patronage  of  a  practice 
M'hich  his  predecessor  had  laid  under  the 
ban.  So  the  Duke  of  Rome,  the  Ex¬ 
arch’s  subordinate,  having  set  to  work 
to  break  the  idols  in  the  Roman  churches, 
was  summarily  expelled  the  city  by  .an 
insurrection  of  the  populace,  whom  the 
Pope  had  further  conciliated  by  bis  op- 
j)08ition  to  some  new  taxes  which  the 
central  government  had  tried  to  Lay 
upon  them.  Here  was  a  distinct  act  of 
rebellion  on  the  p.art  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  against  his  feudal  suzerain.  The 
Duke  was  driven  out,  and  the  Pope  at 
once  elected  temporal  ruler  of  Rome  by 
popular  acclamation,  which  was  the  form 
that  Universal  Suffrage  took  in  those 
days.  Tims  in  the  year  of  grace  727  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  at  length  grasped  the 
terrestrial  diadem  for  which  his  heart 
had  so  long  panted.  It  was  a  bold 
stroke,  and  within  an  ace  of  being  un¬ 
successful.  For  the  Exarch  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  confiscate  all  the  Pope’s  out¬ 
lying  estates  in  Italy  where  the  popula¬ 
tions  had  remained  true  to  the  Emperor, 
and  Luitprand  the  King  of  the  Lombards, 
a  sagacious  monarch,  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  starting  on  a  career  of  conquest 
in  Italy,  and  took  Ravenna  and  five  other 
cities.  It  certainly  seemed  at  first  as  if 
he  made  common  cause  with  the  Pope, 
for  he  not  only  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  image-worship,  but  made  a  present  to 
tbe  Roman  Bishop  of  the  town  of  Sulri 
in  the  province  of  Viterln),  besides  deal¬ 
ing  with  him  as  with  another  indei)endent 
sovereign.  The  Pope,  however,  was 
not  to  bo  deceived.  He  saw  that  in  time 
lie  should  become  a  Lombard  vassal, 
which  would  have  been  a  worse  position 
than  that  in  which  he  formerly  stood  as  a 
snbject  of  Constantinople.  So  he  turned 
to  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  able 
alone  of  the  Northern  Italians  to  jireserve 
their  independence  as  a  duchy,  and  con¬ 
jured  them  to  help  the  Exarch  against 
the  “accursed  people  of  the  Lombards.’’ 
Managing  at  tne  same  time  to  stir  up  a 
revolt  among  the  vassals  of  Luitprand, 
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he  at  length  reduced  him  to  such  straits 
that  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  his  con¬ 
quests  and  quit  the  Exarchate.  The 
next  Pope,  Gregory  III.  (731-741),  felt 
himself  firm  enough  in  the  saddle,  not 
only  to  set  his  liege-lord  at  defiance  in 
the  image  business,  but  to  excommuni¬ 
cato  the  Exarch  as  a  heretic.  Luitprand 
having  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  try 
another  fall  with  the  Pope,  the  latter  set 
up  against  him  his  vassal  Dukes  of  Spoleto 
and  Benevento.  This  time,  however, 
there  was  a  change  of  fortune.  The 
Dukes  were  be.aten,  and  Luitprand 
chased  them  into  Rome  itself,  to  which 
he  proceeded  to  lay  siege.  It  seemed 
now  as  if  the  last  hour  of  the  Papacy  had 
sounded.  But  history  has  shown  that  it 
is  an  institution  whose  vit.ality  knows  no 
parallel.  The  Pope  in  his  need  looked 
to  the  Venetians  again  for  help,  but  now 
they  declined  to  measure  themselves  a 
second  time  with  Luitprand,  whose  pow¬ 
er  they  had  felt  to  their  cost.  There 
was  certainly  a  power  beyond  the  Alps, 
but  could  it  be  appealed  to,  so  as  to  aid 
in  time?  Charles  Martel,  the  major- 
domo  of  the  F rank  King,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  hero  of  the  time.  He  had 
saved  Europe  from  the  flood  of  Saracen 
invasion  by  the  victory  of  Tours,  and 
was  now  the  virtual  ruler  of  Gaul  and 
Southern  Germany.  This  prince  had 
been  brought  into  close  relations  with 
Rome  through  Boniface  the  Apostle  of 
the  Germ.ans.  So  the  Pope  made  a  des- 
|>erate  appeal  to  Charles  Martel  in  three 
successive  embassies  (739  and  740  a.d.). 
One  of  these  brought  with  other  preseiiLs 
some  filings  from  the  chains  of  St.  l*eter, 
but  the  last  was  empowered  to  make 
Charles  the  most  attractive  offer  of  a 
transfer  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the 
Po|)e  from  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium 
to  the  King  of  the  Franks.  But  Charles 
Martel  was  now  too  weak  and  infirm  to 
undert.ake  a  distant  campaign,  and  too 
closely  connected  with  Luitprand  to  at 
once  take  arms  against  him ;  he  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  thanking  the  Pope,  and 
sending  an  cmbns.sy  to  Luitprand  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  withdraw  his  army.  Imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  he  die<l  (27th  Nov. 
741),  and  Gregory  likewise;  and  the 
last  hours  of  tlio  Pope  were  embittered 
by  seeing  the  Lombards  still  at  the  gates 
of  Rome.  His  successor,  Zacharias,  be¬ 
cause  a  more  wily  man,  was  still  worthier 
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of  the  Papacy.  lie  saw  that  nothing 
conld  at  present  be  done  with  the  sons 
of  Charles  Martel,  who  were  involved  in 
distant  wars,  so  ho  at  once  adopted  with 
similar  success  the  resolution  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Coriolanus.  lie  went  to  the 
camp  of  his  angry  enemy,  and  soothed 
and  flattered  him  to  that  degree  that  he 
not  only  concluded  a  peace  for  twenty 
years,  and  gave  up  again  .all  the  pos¬ 
sessions  that  he  had  conquered  from  the 
Holy  See,  but  even  gave  the  Pope  a 
number  of  additional  towns  that  he  had 
won  from  the  Exarchate.  The  only 
condition  imposed  on  him  in  return  was, 
that  he  should  tear  up  the  treaties  (to 
which  he  had  sworn  as  well  as  his  prede¬ 
cessor)  w'ith  the  Dukes  of  Benevento  and 
Spoleto,  and  join  his  own  troops  to  those 
of  Luitprand  in  marching  against  the 
latter  town.  Thus  the  clouds  which 
threatened  the  Papacy  from  the  side  of 
the  Lombard  monarchy  were  for  the 
present  conjured,  .and  th.at  with  .addi¬ 
tional  advant.age  to  the  Holy  See.  Still 
the  acute  Pope  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Frank  monarchy,  because 
farther  off,  as  well  as  more  mighty,  was 
a  more  convenient  harbor  of  refuge  than 
the  Lombard.  And  as  Pepin,  the  bro¬ 
ther  and  successor  of  Charles  Martel  as 
major-domo  of  the  Fr.anks,  happened  to 
see  that  his  own  advantage  lay  in  the 
same  direction,  it  naturally  was  not  long 
before  that  which  both  sides  wished  for 
came  to  j)a8s.  For  a  vassal  to  dethrone 
his  sovereign,  after  having  sworn  alle¬ 
giance  to  him,  and  usurp  his  place,  was 
even  in  those  days  a  strong  measure ; 
but  of  course,  if  the  fountain  of  all  llight, 
the  Church,  could  be  gained,  the  wrong 
became  right  according  to  the  medieval 
con‘cience.  And  it  ha«i  entered  into  the 
ambitious  heart  of  Pepin  to  wish  to  take 
the  place  of  his  weak  sovereign  Childeric 
HI.,  and  he  s;nv  in  Zacharias 

*'  A  fellow  by  the  hnnd  of  nature  marked. 

Quoted,  and  aliened,  to  do  a  deed  of  shatiio ;  ” 

SO  he  pul  to  Z.achariasby  secret  envoys  in 
guarded  language  the  question,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  substitute  a  sovereign 
capable  of  governing  for  one  incapable. 
To  this  general  question  he  got,  ns  he  ex¬ 
pected,  an  aflirin.ative  .answer,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded,  as  was  expected  on  the  other  side, 
to  apj)ly  it  to  the  particular  case.  The  sec¬ 
ular  Faust  got  the  necessary  power  to 


carry  out  his  unprincipled  project,  giving 
over  in  requital  his  soul  to  the  clerical 
Mephistophiles.  Safe  in  this  alliance,  the 
Papacy  ran  no  great  risks,  though  the 
Lomb.ards  under  Aistulph  were  again  at 
the  gates  of  the  Vatican.  But  Pope  Ste¬ 
phen  H.,when  in  a  similar  strait  with  his 
predecessor,  first  tried  the  expedient  of 
conciliating  the  Constantinopolitan  Em¬ 
peror,  by  promising  obedience  for  the 
future  if  he  would  help  him.  Finding 
him  unable  to  do  so,  he  then  turned  to 
his  friend  Pepin,  whom  he  solemnly  .an¬ 
ointed  King  of  the  Franks,  having 
come  to  France  at  his  request  for  the 
purpose.  In  return  for  this  condescen¬ 
sion,  Pepin  promised  to  make  war  on  the 
Lombards  till  he  had  thoroughly  rescued 
.and  put  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Pepin 
passed  the  Alps  with  his  troops  in  the 
summer  of  754,  and  forced  the  Lombard 
King  to  sue  for  peace  by  besieging  Pavia. 
Peace  was  concluded  on  condition  of  the 
Lombard  ceding  his  Italian  conquests  to 
the  Pope  under  the  Frank  King  as  suze¬ 
rain.  The  Pope  had,  however,  to  apiieal 
to  Pepin  a  second  time,  as  Aistulph,  as 
soon  as  the  Franks  were  gone,  came  back 
to  take  his  revenge  .at  his  leisure.  To  back 
this  .appe.al,  the  Pope’s  envoys  presented 
to  the  King  a  letter  in  St,  Peter's  own 
handwriting,  urging  him  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  promise  and  threat  to  rescue  the 
town  of  Rome  from  the  Lombards.  The 
alleged  intervention  of  Heaven  was  quite 
succes-sful.  A  second  exjiedition  more 
decisive  than  the  first  took  place,  Ais- 
tulnh’s  power  was  thoroughly  broken, 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  It  was 
not  likely  th.at  an  embassy  from  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Greek  Emperor,  which  came 
to  Pepin  immediately  after  his  victory, 
would  gain  his  ear  to  any  purpose.  He 
told  the  envoys  that  he  had  undertaken 
his  campaign  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Greek  Emperor,  but  for  the  honor  of  St. 
Peter,  .and  therefore  he  should  nuaintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  the  former 
C8t.atea  of  the  Eui))eror  of  the  E.ast.  He 
reserved  to  himself  only  the  title  of  Pa¬ 
trician  of  Rome,  and  a  nominal  sover¬ 
eignty  ;  but  becoming  involved  in  distant 
wars  and  troubles,  he  finally  left  the 
Holy  Father  the  re^  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

After  his  death  in  768,  when  Charlc- 
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magne  ascended  the  throne,  matters 
changed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Pa¬ 
pacy.  He  deposed  Desiderius  the  King 
of  the  Lomb.ards,  and  set  the  iron  crown 
on  his  own  head.  He  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  annex  the  rest  of  Italy,  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  Roman  Emperor,  and 
obliged  the  Pope,  Leo  HI.,  to  crown  him. 
Thus  the  Pope,  though  still  a  temporal 

Erince,  became  again  a  vassal,  and  the 
loman  took  the  place  of  the  Greek 
Emperor  as  his  liege-lord.  At  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  Empire  the  Pope  became 
again  an  independent  prince,  in  the  same 
way  as  those  German  princes  who  were 
also  formerly  vassals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  But  in  the  meantime  he  made 
use  of  the  spiritual  power  to  wrest  as  far  as 
possible  the  oecumenical  temporal  sword 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  suzerain,  and  by 
every  awailable  means  sought  to  add  to 
his  estates  at  home,  and  bring  them 
within  a  ring-fence  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  the  Margrave  Boniface  of  Tuscany 
possessed  by  inheritatice  or  imperial  gin, 
an  almost  regal  dominion  in  the  heart  of 
Italy.  At  his  death  in  1052  a.d.,  his 
daughter  Matilda  became  sole  heiress  of 
his  domains  at  the  age  of  nine,  under 
the  guardianship  of  her  mother  Beatrix. 
The  young  heiress  was  betrothed  to 
Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  whose  father 
also  married  her  mother.  But  the 
younger  lady,  as  she  grew'  up,  displayed 
a  will  of  her  own,  and  refused  to  solem¬ 
nize  her  marriage  till  1069,  and  even 
then  to  live  with  her  husband,  alleging 
that  she  had  given  him  her  hand  only 
that  the  Emperor,  his  friend,  might  con¬ 
firm  her  in  her  estates. 

Here  was  a  famous  opportunity  for  the 
Holjr  See.  Ever  since  the  temporal  and 
spintual  powers  had  been  brought,  as  it 
w'ere,  umlcr  the  same  roof  by  the  creation 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  they  had 
been  at  w'ar,  and  each  had  its  jiartisans  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  who  called  them¬ 
selves  re8|)ectivcly  Ghibellines  and 
Guelphs  in  process  of  time.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  temporal  pow’er  was  represented 
by  the  impulsive  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and 
the  spiritual  by  Hildebrand  or  Gregory 
VI 1^  a  man  of  immense  energy,  and  a 
veritable  Jupiter  in  wielding  the  bolts  of 
the  Vatican.  Duke  Godfrey  supported 
the  Emperor;  but  as  he  and  his  wife 
tvere  not  one  flesh,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 


Pope  to  secure  the  latter  for  his  own 
cause.  And  this  he  did  most  effectually, 
it  matters  not  by  what  means.  Whether 
the  t.alented  and  beautiful  Margravine 
played  the  part  of  Asp.asia  to  the  Pericles 
of  medieval  Rome,  or  whether  their  inti¬ 
macy  was  only  of  a  Platonic  nature,  it 
is  certain  that  Matilda  and  Hildebrand 
became  inseparable  companions  in  court, 
camp,  and  grove.  When  this  lady  was 
staying  with  Gregory  at  his  castle  of 
Canossa,  before  whose  gates  poor  Henry 

IV.  was  obliged  to  sit,  barefoot  and 
famished,  in  the  snow  till  the  Pope  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  the  interdict,  he  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  make  over  by  will  (1077 
A.D.)  the  whole  of  her  property  to  the 
Apostolic  See.  After  the  death  of  Gre¬ 
gory,  however,  Matilda,  who  had  so¬ 
lemnly  promised  her  friend  never  to 
marry  again,  married  in  1089  the  young 
Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria,  who  might  well 
have  been  her  son,  if  not  grandson.  In 
the  face  of  this  proceeding.  Pope  Urban 
II.  naturally  became  very  anxious  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  Church,  and  in¬ 
duced  the  unhappy  Matilda  to  send  her 
boy-husband  home  again.  His  father, 
however,  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of ; 
he  came  in  high  wrath  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  kindled  a  war 
which  lasted  nearly  tw'o  hundred  years. 
The  first  will  of  Matilda  having  been 
lost,  Urban  had  forced  from  her  another 
which  was  still  more  advantageous  to 
the 'Holy  See ;  for  the  second  gave  away 
not  only  her  private  estates,  but  those 
lands  which  she  held  in  fee  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  Pope  had  not  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  impudence  to  take  immediate  pos¬ 
session  of  the  latter ;  for  when  Matilda 
died  in  1115  a.d.,  Pascal  H.  not  only 
took  no  measures  for  administering,  but 
did  not  even  dare  to  produce  the  will; 
and  when  Henry  V.  endowed  with  the 
lands  in  question  certain  of  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  allowed  him  to  do  so  without  pro¬ 
test.  When  Calixtus  11.,  seven  years 
later,  made  peace  with  the  P’ny>eror  by 
the  so-called  Concordat  of  Worms,  no 
mention  whatever  was  made  of  the  Ma¬ 
tilda  legacies,  so  that  a  susjjicion  arose, 
which  many  historians  believe  to  be 
well  founded,  that  the  famous  will  was 
nothing  more  than  a  posthumous  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Henry 

V. ,  that  scourge  of  the  Papacy,  in  1125, 
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that  Honoriua  II.  dared  to  bring  forward 
his  claims.  Henry’s  successor,  Lolhaire, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  was  not  so  strong  a 
monarch,  and  he  liad  owed  his  election 
to  the  three  Prince-Bishops  of  Germany 
and  the  influence  of  the  Pope’s 
legates.  Still  the  Pope  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  with  him  as  far  as  he  wished.  By . 
a  treaty  between  Innocent  II.  and  the 
Emperor,  the  allodial  lands  of  the  Mar¬ 
gravine  Matilda  were  adjudged  to  the 
Pope,  while  the  Emperor  was  confirmed 
in  the  feudal  lands.  But  these  were  so 
much  mixed  up  together,  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  divide  them  renewe<i  the  strife. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  Emperor 
should  rent  the  allodial  possessions  of 
the  Pope  for  a  hundred  silver  marks 
]>er  annum,  with  a  kind  of  entail  on  the 
Emperor’s  son-in  law,  after  w'hose  death 
they  should  revert  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
a  new  lease  be  made.  Thus  the  house 
of  Welf  of  Guelph  possessed  these  much 
contested  estates  till  the  death  of  Duke 
Henry  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  To  his 
son  Henry,  surnamed  the  Lion,  Frederic 
Barbarossa  was  much  indebted  for  his 
election  to  the  monarchy  in  11. ’>2,  as  also 
to  the  Lion’s  brother  called  Welf  VI. 
So  he  gave  back  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
which  had  been  taken  away  from  his 
father,  to  the  former,  and  endowed  the 
latter  with  the  Margr.avi.ate  of  Tuscany, 
the  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  all  the  allo¬ 
dial  possessions  of  the  late  Matilda. 
Against  this  adjudication  Pope  Hadrian 
IV'.  most  energetically  protested,  but 
his  death  immediately  ensuing  (1159), 
Alexander  HI.  settled  the  matter  for  the 
present  by  allowing  Welf  VI.  to  hold 
the  allodial  lands  in  fee  of  him.  How¬ 
ever,  throngh  the  extravagance  and  in¬ 
debtedness  of  this  prince,  they  soon 
became  mortgaged  to  the  Em[>eror 
Frederic  Barbarossa ;  and  thus,  in  the 
year  1168,  this  precious  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  was  clutched  by  the  mighty  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  who  were  not  likely  to 
let  it  slip  too  readily.  Under  the  Ho- 
henstaufen  emperors,  a  line  of  men 
singularly  distinguished  by  every  kingly 
quality,  the  Pops  had  in  general  to  hide 
his  diminished  head,  though  he  could 
still*  sting  them  from  time  to  time  with 
his  ban,  the  virus  of  which  h.as  now  been 
worn  out  by  time,  but  which  in  a  super¬ 
stitious  age  had  the  inflaming  qualities 
of  an  adder’s  bite  in  August.  Even 


that  precocious  freethinker  Frederic  II. 
(who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Prussian  friend  of  Voltaire)  had  to  quail 
under  it  at  last.  And  there  is  something 
grotesque  in  those  pages  of  histoiy 
which  show  the  doughty  German  empe¬ 
rors  overrunning  the  Roman  States,  and 
literally  riding  rough-shod  with  their 
mailed  chivalry  over  the  Vatican  and  its 
inmates,  and  yet  in  the  end  as  invariably 
brought  to  cry  for  mercy,  as  some  un¬ 
manly  man  who  lifts  his  fist  against  an 
unj)rotected  but  eloquent  female.  Even 
so  in  some  ghost-stories  the  hero  sum¬ 
mons  courage  to  make  a  pass  at  the  vis¬ 
ion,  but  a  shudder  of  terror  comes  over 
him  when  he  finds  he  is  piercing  air,  and 
the  ghost  is  avenged  for  the  assault. 

No  sooner  was  there  some  confusion 
in  the  affivirs  of  the  Ilohenstaufens,  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  Empire  devolving  on 
Frederick  II.  as  a  minor,  than  the  then 
Pope  Innocent  III.  began  again  to  as¬ 
sert  his  claim  to  the  Matilda  estates. 
As  it  liappened  that  most  of  these  were 
for  the  present  held  by  Germans,  his 
cue  was  now  to  raise  the  nationality  cry. 
And  in  fact  he  was  able  to  excite  so  for¬ 
midable  a  revolutionary  movement,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  foreigners  would 
be  expelled  Italy. 

But  this  expedient  did  not  exhaust 
the  Papal  armory.  An  opportunity 
])resented  itself  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy’s  country.  As  Frederic  was 
still  a  minor,  his  uncle  Philip  put  him¬ 
self  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Em¬ 
pire  until  his  nephew  should  attain  his 
majority,  but  he  was  opposed  by  the 
VV'elf  party  in  the  person  of  Otho  of 
Saxony.  The  secular  princes  took  the 
p.art  of  the  former,  the  ecclesiastical  of 
the  latter.  The  Pope  promised  his  sup- 
■port  to  Otho,  on  condition  that  he 
would  take  part  with  the  Church  in 
Italy,  threatening  to  support  his  rival  in 
case  of  his  not  agreeing.  A  solemn 
covenant  was  the  result,  by  which  the 
Pope  promised  to  secure  Otho’s  election, 
and  he  to  restore  all  the  Matilda  estates 
to  the  Church,  as  well  as  everything 
that  had  been  secured  to  her  by  Louis 
the  Pious,  son  of  Charlemagne.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  this  grunt  M  as  ever 
heard  of,  but  the  claim  was  supported 
by  a  document  bearing  the  date  of  817 
A.i>.  Its  purport  was  that  Louis  gave 
the  Papal  See  the  whole  of  Southern 
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Italy,  with  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  many 
territories  which  then  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  Empire.  The  last  addition  to  the 
list  proved  too  much,  for  it  proved  that 
the  aocument  was  forged,  as  Louis  could 
not  have  given  what  was  not  his  own  to 
give.  But  Otho  was  innocent  of  history, 
and  so  Pope  Innocent  easily  imposed  on 
him  ;  and  so,  on  the  principle  of  the  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  means  by  the  end,  by 
setting  subjects  against  their  sovereigns, 
and  falsification  of  documents,  the  tem- 
j>oral  power  •was  at  length  established 
in  Italy  on  a  firm  basis,  and  the  most 
wretched  rule  was  inaugurated  that  the 
Avorld  has  ever  seen.  Many  times  in 
history  have  the  Romans  risen  against 
the  Pope,  but  their  revolutions  have 
always  been  neutnilizcd  by  foreign  in- 
terv'entions.  And  apparently  they  must 
still  wait  patiently  till  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  drops  of  its  own  accord.  Our  gal¬ 
lant  but  injudicious  friend  Garibaldi,  as 
a  polite  prelate  might  call  him,  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  h.asten  the  consummation, 
with  what  result  we  know.  His  hare¬ 
brained  dash  at  Rome,  rash  as  that  of 
the  bull  who  charged  the  express  train, 
has  prolonged  for  a  season  the  birth- 
throes  of  Italian  freedom.  If  Germany 
had  been  sufficiently  org.anized  to  allow 
of  Prussia  supporting  Italy  against 
France,  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
wise  for  the  Italian  Government  to  have 
itself  seized  on  Rome  and  braved  the 
consequences ;  but  as  the  case  stood, 
there  was  meanness  as  well  ns  weakness 
in  permitting  the  national  hero  to  take 
the  chestnuts  from  the  fire  and  burn  his 
fingers  in  the  process.  The  lion  of  Ca- 
piera,  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  cage,  but  a  cage 
of  gold,  and  only  let  loose  'vidien  he  is 
really  wanted. 

That  the  suppression  of  the  Pope  as 
a  temporal  prince  by  Europe  would  be 
justifiable,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has 
read  the  Encyclica  of  1864,  which  de¬ 
clares  a  chronic  war  against  every  estab¬ 
lished  Government  in  the  world ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  against  progress,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  every  kind  of  improvement 
which  could  add  to  human  happiness. 
And  none  but  the  extremest  partisans 
of  the  Divine  right  of  kings  would  main¬ 
tain  that,  after  centuries  of  priestly  mis- 
govemment,  the  Pope’s  own  people  have 
no  right  to  dethrone  him.  There  is 


a  limit  in  everything.  There  are  church¬ 
men  who  have  governed  well  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  but  they  were  very  lax  church¬ 
men,  and  chiefly  employed  lay  agents. 
Priests  by  their  very  profession  ought 
not  to  govern  •well,  for  they  profess  to 
despise  this  world;  whereas  it  is  the 
especial  business  of  a  ruler  to  apply  all 
his  eflforts  to  furthering  the  temporal 
happiness  of  his  people,  leaving  their 
eternal  interests  to  religion.  A  little 
case  in  j)oiiit  sometimes  illustrates  a  po¬ 
sition  more  forcibly  than  any  argument. 
We  heard,  when  staying  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  (iregory  XVL,  of  a  famous 
brigand  called  Gasperone,  who  was  kept 
in  a  den  at  Civita  V'ecchi.a,  and  shown 
.as  a  lion  to  distinguished  visitors.  This 
•w'orthy  would  have  been  executed  over 
and  over  again  for  the  murders  he  had 
committed,  had  he  not  constantly  baffled 
the  I*ope  by  refusing  to  confess,  and 
•without  confession  and  absolution  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Holy  Father  to  send 
a  soul  to  its  account.  Every  one  knows 
that  crimes  are  committed  with  compara¬ 
tive  impunity  at  Rome,  while  heresy 
and  political  disaffection  areas  rigorously 
visited  as  the  French  Protectorate  will 
admit  of.  Long  before  the  Italian  revo¬ 
lutions,  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons  at  N.a- 
ples,  not  to  mention  that  of  the  Tuscan 
Grand-Duke,  afforded  a  most  favor.able 
contrast  to  the  tyrannical  anarchy  of 
the  Roman  States. 

Lastly,  the  best  Catholics,  in  the  sense 
of  those  who  firmly  believe  in  the  great 
main  truths  of  Christianity,  must,  when 
brought  to  bay,  allow  that,  however 
essential  the  temporal  power  may  seem 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  8t.atus 
of  the  Holy  See,  it  has  exercised  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course  of  history  a  most 
detnoralizing  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  Papacy.  Nearly  all  the  Poi»es 
have  been  notorious  for  an  extraordinary 
greed  of  worldly  wealth,  and  in  too 
many  instances  the  possession  of  this 
w’ealth  has  led  to  the  most  reprobate 
lives.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  wicked¬ 
ness  came  amiss  to  Alexander  VI.  and 
the  Borgia  family,  and  it  seemed  in  many 
instances  as  if  the  self-styled  Vicar  of 
Christ  wished  to  prove  his  imperial  pre¬ 
tensions  by  sinning  more  vigorously 
than  Nero,  Domitian,  or  Commodus,  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  fuller  light.  And 
then  who  can  deny  that  the  most  cxe- 
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enable  means  were  resorted  to  to  increase 
tbe  power  and  revenues  of  the  Church  ? 
To  excite  subjects  to  rebel  against  their 
sovereigns,  to  forge  wills  and  falsify  rec¬ 
ords,  to  extemporize  miracles,  to  ]>lay 
fast  and  loose  with  the  marriage  and  di¬ 
vorce  of  princes,  were  common  expedi¬ 
ents  ;  but  German  history  also  tells  of  more 
than  one  instance  in  which,  in  order  that 
the  Pope  might  get  the  better  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  ambitious  sons  were  stirred  up  to 
unnatural  rebellion  against  their  fathers, 
and  blessed  by  the  very  voice  which 
should  have  cursed  their  disobedience. 
Ami  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as 
the  temporal  power,  would  the  world 
have  seen  three  Popes  at  once,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  .all  apostolical  succession,  ban¬ 
ning  and  bla8|iheming  against  each  other 
from  different  points  of  the  compass  ? 
Would  not  the  best  Catholics  esteem 
themselves  happy  if  history  could  record 
a  line  of  Popes  with  lives  as  blameless 
as  those  of  our  Protestant  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  of  whom  the  worst  that  wo 
ever  heard  said  has  been,  that  some  of 
them  occasionally  smoked  tobacco? 

nt'Dtley’i  MI»erll4oy. 
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A  TALK  or  THE  SEA-COAST. 

A  LOVELY  afternoon.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  forth  from  an  uncloud¬ 
ed  sky  upon  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
ocean,  which  leaped  and  frolicked  in 
very  joyousness  of  spirit ;  it  seemed 
stirred  up  by  the  cool  salt  breeze  blow¬ 
ing  in  uimn  the  land.  The  exact  locali¬ 
ty  matters  not.  It  was  somewhere  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  cliff-bound  coast 
of  England.  The  scenery  was  perfect  of 
its  kind.  On  one  side,  inland,  were 
waving  woods,  green  Helds,  and  sp.ark- 
ling  rivulets,  with  lowing  herds  chew¬ 
ing  the  cud  beside  them.  The  lofty 
turfeovered  downs  were  dotted  over 
with  numerous  flocks  of  Avhite  fleecy 
sheej),  while  on  the  other  side  the  high 
cliffs  and  dark  rocks  projected  out  into 
the  sea,  forming  a  succession  of  small 
bays  and  inlets,  in  which  so  much  con¬ 
sists  the  picturesque  beauty  of  that  part 
of  the  coast. 

On  the  summit  of  the  sunny  downs 
walked  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
naval  officer,  and  by  his  side,  resting 
on  his  ann,  was  a  girl  worthy  to  be  the 


presiding  goddess  of  a  scene  so  lovely. 
She  was  delicately  fair,  with  light  hair, 
just  tinged  with  an  auburn  hue,  and 
eyes  of  azure  pure  as  the  sea  she  gazed 
on,  and  her  costume  simple  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  couple  had  proceeded  up 
along  a  valley  from  a  pretty  little  cot¬ 
tage  which  lay  ensconced  snugly  amid  a 
grove  of  trees,  and  protected  by  the  high 
ground  between  it  and  the  sea  from  the 
wintry  gales  which  blow  from  it.  They 
had  walked  on  for  some  distance  with¬ 
out  speaking,  when  the  young  lady  tuni- 
ed  her  blue  eyes  towards  the  youth,  ap¬ 
parently  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  si¬ 
lence.  Whether  the  soft  tranquillity  of 
the  scene  influenced  him,  or  the  gentle 
gaze  of  those  bright  eyes,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  he  immediately  opened  his 
mouth  and  commenced  a  series  of  ex- 
pre8.sions  so  incoherent  that  the  maiden 
herself  did  not  appear  to  comjmehend 
them  till  he  concluded  by  one  sufficiently 
explicit  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  rest.  It  was,  “Fanny, 
I  love  you.  Will  you  marry  me  ?  ” 

The  words,  however,  did  not,  it  seem¬ 
ed,  give  the  fair  girl  the  satisfaction  it 
might  have  been  expected  they  would 
have  done,  for  instantly  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  withdrawing  her  arm  from  that 
of  her  companioti,  she  answered :  “  I  am 
sorry.  Jack,  very  sorry,  to  hear  you  say 
this. .  I  thought  you  knew  that  my  re¬ 
gard  for  you  was  as  a  sister  for  a  broth¬ 
er,  as  I  fancied  yours  was  for  me — such 
as  would  never  allow  thoughts  of  mar¬ 
riage  to  enter  your  head.  You  know 
that  I  am  romantic,  as  it  is  called,  and 

f'ou  ought  to  know  that  I  am  never 
ikely  to  give  my  heart  to  any  man, 
except  I  can  look  up  to  him  and  respect 
him  as  a  being  8ui)erior  to  myself — ex¬ 
cept  he  has  done  some  gallant  deed  to 
win  my  admiration  as  well  as  that  of 
the  world.  No,  Jack,  utter  not  those 
words  .again ;  forget  that  you  have  jwo- 
nounced  them,  as  I  soon  shall,  and  we 
shall  be  as  happy  in  each  other’s  society 
as  we  have  hitherto  been,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  such  folly.”  She  ceased,  and 
turned  aw.ay  her  head. 

“  Then  are  you  never  likely  to  return 
my  devoted,  my  unwavering  affection  ?  ” 
exclaimed  the  young  seaman  in  a  tone 
of  anguish.  “  Or — oh,  pardon  me  for  the 
question!— do  you,  Fanny,  love  anoth¬ 
er?” 
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“No,  indeed,  Jack,  I  do  not,”  she 
answered  with  a  light  laugh — perhaps 
it  was  a  little  forced.  “  I  will  answer 
your  rather  impertinent  quei^tion  with 
the  candor  you  deserve.  My  heart  is  as 
free  as  the  breeze  which  plays  upon  the 
ocean.  That  must  satisfy  you.  You 
must  be  conscious  that  you  have  done 
nothing  to  enchain  it.  You  are  a  very 
good  seaman,  and  a  very  respectable 
officer,  I  have  always  heard.  You  can 
haul  ropes,  go  aloft,  hand,  reef,  and  steer, 
and  possess  all  other  sorts  of  nautical  ac¬ 
complishments,  I  dare  say ;  but  yoti  have 
never  boarded  an  enemy’s  ship,  stormed 
a  fort,  nor  even  seen  a  shot  fired  in  an¬ 
ger,  that  I  know  of ;  you  never  jumped 
overboard  to  save  a  man  or  even 
a  drow'ning  monkey,  that  I  am  aware 
of ;  in  fact.  Jack,  you  have  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  win  a  young  lady’s  heart  like 
mine,  at  all  events ;  and  if  my  sex  would 
but  exert  their  prerogative,  you  would 
receive  the  same  answ'er  to  a  like  ques¬ 
tion  from  all.  I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
pain,  cousin,  but  I  speak  what  I  feel  and 
think.  If  w’oman  never  gave  her  heart 
except  to  him  who  had  won  it  by  some 
noble  deed  of  valor,  generosity,  charity, 
or  self-sacrifice,  there  would  be  fewer 
useless  characters  in  the  w'orld,  and  we 
should  hear  no  more  O/Omplaints  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age.  And  now.  Mis¬ 
ter  Jack,  I  must  return  home.” 

They  spoke  not  another  word  till  they 
reached  the  garden-gate  of  the  little 
cottage  in  the  valley.  The  young  lady 
then  put  out  her  hand,  saying,  quietly : 

“Good-by,  Cousin  Jack.  TVe  part 
friends,  as  we  always  have  been;  so  go 
home,  and  forget  all  .about  it.” 

Before  the  young  sailor  could  answer, 
Fanny  Ashford  had  disappeared  iti  a 
turn  of  the  shrubbery. 

Poor  Jack  Osborne  did  not,  however, 
follow  her  advice,  for  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  his  home,  which  was  some  miles 
along  the  shore,  he  lingered  long  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cottage,  whence 
he  could  obtain  a  sight  even  of  the  light 
in  her  window’.  He  had  not  determina¬ 
tion  to  tear  himself  from  the  spot.  He 
thought  over  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  live  without 
her.  So  completely  occupied  was  he 
with  his  reflections,  that  he  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  entire  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  weather  since  the  sun  bad 
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set.  He  was  aroused  from  his  reverie 
by  finding  his  hat  blown  oflf  his  head  by 
a  violent  gust  which  came  in  from  the 
sea,  and  had  it  not  caught  in  a  black¬ 
berry-bush  close  under  his  lee,  he  would 
probably  have  been  compelled  to  return 
without  it.  The  dark  clouds  were  chas¬ 
ing  each  other  rapidly  through  the  sky ; 
the  wind  whistled  loud  and  mournfully ; 
indeed,  he  soon  discovered  that  a  furious 
gale  w’as  blowing,  though  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  wandering  around  the  same  spot, 
the  Ti'eathcr  in  consonance  with  his  feel¬ 
ings,  till  some  heavy  drops  of  rain  warn¬ 
ed  him  of  the  folly’  of  his  behavior. 
Slowly  and  unw’illingly  he  commenced 
his  homew’ard  way.  He  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  proceeded  far,  when  his  ears  were 
startled  by  the  dull  report  of  guns  fired 
at  intervals.  Tliey  seemed  like  signals 
of  distress  fired  from  a  ship  at  sea.  He 
listened  attentively,  then  hurried  to  the 
edge  of  the  nearest  cliff.  There  he  stood 
for  some  time,  straining  his  eyes  to  jtierce 
the  darkness,  till  he  was  certain  he  could 
distinguish  the  flashes,  while  the  reports 
appeared  to  come  nearer  and  nearer. 
Suddenly  several  guns  W’ere  di.scharged 
in  quick  succession. 

“Good  Heavens!”  he  exclaimed,  “she 
must  be  on  the  Black  Reef,  and  every 
soul  will  perish.  No.  L(  t  me  see — w’hat’s 
the  hour?  Ah,  it  is  nearly  dead  low 
water  jnst  now,  and  it  will  be  almost 
smooth  inside  the  reef.  If  the  people  on 
board  her  know  that,  they  may  launch 
their  boats  or  a  raft,  or  even  swim  on 
shore;  but  they  probably  do  not.  If 
they  wait  for  the  morning,  except  the 
gale  should  abate  as  suddenly  as  it  has 
commenced,  which  there  is  no  prospect 
of,  every  soul  must  be  lost.” 

Thus  soliloquizing.  Jack  Osborne 
wound  his  way  down  the  steep  sides  of 
the  cliffs  by  a  well-known  path  to  the 
beach.  He  there  found  several  fisher¬ 
men,  whose  cottages  were  at  hand,  and 
who  had,  like  himself,  been  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  report  of  the  guns,  though 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  them,  at 
all  events,  had  resorted  thither  more  in 
expectation  of  the  waifs  which  the  sea 
might  cast  on  shore,  than  for  the  pur- 

f)08e  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  hap- 
ess  beings  on  the  wreck. 

“  Hillo,  Tom  Hansard,  is  that  you,  my 
man  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  young  sailor  as  he 
reached  the  shore,  addressing  a  stout 
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fisherman  who  was  looking  earnestly  sea¬ 
ward  ;  “  whereabouts  is  the  vessel  that 
was  firing  just  now  ?  ” 

“  On  the  Black  Reef,  no  doubt,  sir,” 
was  the  .answer. 

“  Ami  if  the  people  on  board  her  re¬ 
main  there  without  assistance  they  will 
be  lost,”  cried  Jack  Osborne,  in  an  eager 
tone. 

“It’s  very  true,  sir,”  answered  the 
fisherman  ;  “  but  it  c.annot  be  helped.” 

“  But  I  say  it  can  be  helped,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  young  man  with  animation. 
“Now,  if  you  and  three  other  active 
hands  will  launch  one  of  your  boats  and 
accompany  me,  we  will  carry  a  hawser 
out  to  the  vessel,  and  get  all  the  people 
on  shore  over  the  reef  before  the  tide 
rises.  Here  are  eight  sovereigns  in  my 
purse,  which  shall  be  yours  whether  we 
succeed  or  not ;  and  as  for  the  danger, 
there’s  none,  if  we  are  quick  .about  the 
work.  Remember,  it’s  now  neap  tide 
and  dead  low  watt*r,  so  there’ll  be  no  sea 
of  any  consecpience  to  hurt  us.” 

“  We’d  go  without  the  money,  Mister 
Osborne,”  said  another  fisherman,  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  spot ;  “  but 
our  wives  and  little  ones,  and - ” 

“  Well,  here’s  the  money — leave  th.at 
with  them,  but  be  quick  about  it,”  cried 
the  young  ofiicer,  impatiently.  “  Tliere’s 
no  Ganger,  I  tell  you ;  and  you  cannot 
be  such  arrant  cowards  as  to  allow  a 
whole  ship’s  comitany  to  perish  for  fear  of 
wetting  your  jackets.  If  you  .are,  I  shall 
go  alone,  though  I  fear  I  shall  do  little 
good  without  help.  I  suppose  some  of 
you  will  lend  a  hand  to  launch  a  boat 
through  the  surf.  It  matters  little  to  any 
one  if  1  never  come  back.” 

“No,  no.  Mister  Osborne,  we  are  not 
afraid  ;  nor  are  we  the  men  to  let  you  go 
alone,”  answered  one  of  the  older  fisher¬ 
men.  “  But  we  did  not  think  of  the  tide 
being  as  low  .as  you  say.  You  are  right, 
though,  sir,  and  I’ll  answer  we  get  safe 
up  to  the  rocks.  I’ll  go  with  you,  for 
one.” 

“  And  I,”  “  and  I,”  “  and  I,”  cried 
several  others. 

Jack  selected  those  who  had  first  sjio 
ken,  and  launching  one  of  the  boats  by 
the  .aid  of  all  hands,  steereil  her  boldly 
through  the  surf,  with  a  lantern  in  her 
bows,  towards  the  dark  rocks  which  they 
knew  were  now  above  water,towing  at  the 
same  time  a  line  made  fast  to  some  posts 
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on  the  shore.  A  fierce  wind  was  in  their 
teeth,  covering  them  with  the  thick 
spray,  and  the  night  was  otherwise  so 
dark  that  it  was  with  ditticislty  Jack 
could  see  how  to  steer ;  indeed,  he  seem¬ 
ed  guided  riither  by  a  seaman’s  instinct 
than  .assisted  by  hisjmwers  of  vision. 
The  thought,  too,  of  Fanny,  and  of  her 
approbation  should  he  succeed  in  his  en¬ 
terprise,  nerved  his  heart  and  determin¬ 
ed  him  to  risk  every  peril.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  assertions  that  there  wouhl 
be  no  danger,  several  heavy  seas  which 
swept  round  the  end  of  the  reef  broke 
on  board  the  boat;  but,  encouraged  by 
their  young  commander,  the  fishermen, 
like  true  Britons,  having  once  engaged 
in  the  undertaking,  were  not  to  be  de¬ 
terred  from  proceeding  while  any  hope  of 
success  existed.  As  they  neared  the  reef, 
the  water  became  smoother ;  and  at 
length  they  made  out,  by  tlie  vivid  dash¬ 
es  of  lightning  which  every  now  and  then 
darted  from  the  clouds,  the  hull  of  a 
large  vessel  driven  completely  upon  the 
rocks,  and  over  the  after  part  of  which 
the  sea  was  breaking  wildly.  The  masts 
were  all  gone,  her  bowsprit  only  remain¬ 
ing,  and  projecting,  fortunately,  over  a 
ledge  of  the  reef  which  the  water  did 
not  wash.  Tl»e  light  of  several  Lanterns 
twinkling  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship 
showed  that  some  of  her  crow,  at  all 
events,  still  remained  alive,  and  at  length 
Jack  had  reason  to  suppose  that  his  boat 
was  seen. 

“Now,  my  men,”  he  exclaimed,  “let- 
us  hail  them  together.  It  will  cheer 
their  spirits,  and  show  them  that  help  is 
at  hand.” 

And  forthwith  a  true  British  cheer 
ascended  from  the  fishing  boat.  The> 
cheer  was  directly  answered  from  the 
ship.  The  boat  was  now  so  close  to  the 
reef  that  great  caution  was  necea&iry  to. 
prevent  her  being  staved  against  it.  As 
the  fishermen  lay  on  their  oars,  consult¬ 
ing  as  to  the  best  way  to  cari-y  the  rope 
to  the  ship,  J.ack  determined  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  himself.  Throwing  ofi'  his 
jacket,  he  made  a  rope  fast  round  his 
middle,  and  getting  the  boat  as  close  as 
was  safe  to  the  rocks,  he  plunged  over¬ 
board.  The  next  instant  all  was  darkness, 
and  the  fishermen  anxiously  watched  for 
another  flash  of  lightning  to  see  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  enterprise.  A  moment  after¬ 
wards  a  human  form  was  seen  clamber- 
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ing  over  the  slippery  weed-covered 
rocks ;  but  it  again  disappeared,  and 
again  they  were  compelled  to  wait  in  sus¬ 
pense  till  a  dark  object  was  seen  moving 
,  towards  the  end  of  the  bowsprit.  While 
still  anxiously  looking  out,  a  voice  from 
some  one  in  the  water  hailed  them,  and 
in  a  second  Jack  Osborne  was  hauled 
safely  on  board.  The  rope  he  had 
carried,  having  been  hauled  on  board 
the  ship  by  means  of  a  thick  hawser,  was 
quickly  carried  to  the  shore. 

In  the  meantime.  Jack  Osborne  had 
returned  to  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
hurrying  the  departure  of  the  people, 
for  the  tide  was  now  again  rising,  and 
every  moment  was  of  consequence.  It 
was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  strangers 
that  he  did  so,  for  some  of  them  were 
even  talking  of  remaining  by  the  ship 
till  daylight  before  they  ventured  on 
shore.  She  j)roved  to  be  a  large  Swe¬ 
dish  ship,  homeward  bound  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  carrying  a  valuable 
cargo,  with  ten  guns,  a  numerous  crew, 
and  several  passengers.  The  scene  was 
one  of  the  greatest  confusion,  for  the 
masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  the 
decks  were  covered  with  the  wreck  of  the 
spars  and  rigging,from  the  falling  ofw'hich 
many  of  the  people  were  hurt.  These 
latter  and  the  passengers  were  conveyed 
on  shore  in  a  basket  slung  on  to  the 
hawser,  while  most  of  the  crew  escaped 
by  other  ropes  which  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  been  earned  there.  So  long  a  time 
was  thus  occujned  that  several,  smong 
whom  w’as  Jack  Osborne,  still  remained 
on  the  wreck,  over  which  the  sea  had 
begun  to  make  fearful  breaches.  At 
last,  a  more  terrific  breaker  than  any 
■came  rolling  towards  them.  “  Hasten, 
hasten  for  your  lives!”  exclaimed  the 
gallant  young  Englishman.  The  sea 
struck  the  ship  with  an  awful  crash. 
Quivering  in  every  timber  she  parted  in 
twenty  {uaces,  and  in  another  instant 
the  broken  fragments  were  dashed  upon 
the  beach.  Some  few  unhappy  beings, 
-iitruck  by  the  tloating  timbers,  sank 
beneath  the  waves,  and  their  mangled 
corpses  were  cast  on  the  shore.  Others, 
though  senseless,  were  thrown  on  the 
beach  alive,  and  among  them  the  gallant 
young  officer  who  had  been  the  means 
of  preserving  the  lives  of  the  rest.  Ue 
was  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
gentleman's  house,  which  happened  to 
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be  Mr.  Ashford’s,  Fanny’s  father. 
Thither  also  some  of  the  passengers  and 
officers  were  conducted,  when  Mr.  Ash¬ 
ford  gladly  gave  them  shelter  and 
entertainment.  All  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  their  brave  preserver,  who  had 
been  conveyed  to  their  host’s  own  room, 
and  attend^  by  a  surgeon,  who,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  pronounced  his  hurts 
not  to  be  dangerous.  This  was  proved 
when,  after  a  night’s  rest,  he  appeared 
next  morning  at  breakfast,  rather  paler 
than  usual,  but  otherwise  uninjured.  His 
color,  however,  quickly  returned,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  when  Fiuiny 
Ashford  entered  the  room,  and  placing 
her  hand  in  his  forgot  to  withdraw  it. 

“  Is  it  to  be  mine  ?  ”  he  w'hisjKjred. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  “  if  you  value 
it  as  the  reward  of  gallantry.” 

He  did  value  it  more  than  all  the  med¬ 
als  the  Humane  Society  could  bestow 
(no  disparagement  to  th.at  admirable  in¬ 
stitution).  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
Fanny  Ashford  bec.ame  his  bride,  and  is 
now  the  happy  wife  of  one  of  the  most 
gallant  captains  in  the  British  navy. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  MITYLENE— ITS  DISA.S- 
TRODS  EARTHQUAKE. 

A  SKETCH  BT  THE  EDITOR. 

Mittlknk  is  the  chief  city  of  the 
beautiful  island  of  that  name.  It  is 
famed  as  the  birthplace  of  men  re¬ 
nowned  in  philosophy,  poetry,  history, 
and  music.  The  Island  of  Mitylene  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  though 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks, 

“  Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung.” 

It  is  the  ancient  Lesbos.  It  is  situated 
in  the  .lEgean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  about  half-way  between 
Smyrna  and  the  mouth  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  It  is  a  little  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  by 
twenty-seven  in  width.  The  city  and 
island  of  Mitylene  became  sad  objects 
of  public  interest  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year  (1867),  by  the  power  of  a 
disastrous  earthquake,  wtiich  nearly 
destroyed  the  city  of  Mitylene,  and  in 
which  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  lost  their  lives.  We  were  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  East  at  the  time,  and  had  oc¬ 
casion  soon  after  to  visit  the  scene  of  the 
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disaster  twice,  in  passing  np  and  down 
the  .^gean  Sea,  on  our  way  to  and  from 
Constantinople.  The  year  1867  seems 
to  have  been  a  year  of  earthquakes. 
Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  terrible  earthquake, 
but  a  short  time  previous.  We  were  at 
a  considerable  distance,  but  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
like  an  op|)res8ive  gloom  and  silence 
which  betokened  some  dire  catastrophe ; 
like  the  awful  stillness  which  preceded 
the  destruction  of  Lisbon,  in  1755. 

The  earthquake  at  Mitylene  occurred 
on  the  8th  of  March.  In  all  the  streets, 
many  houses  fell,  burying  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  beneath  the  ruins.  While  gazing 
at  the  shattered  and  ruined  city,  and 
the  tents  of  the  people  on  the  high 
ground  outside  the  city,  a  lady  of  Mity¬ 
lene  described  to  us  the  fearful  scene, 
and  her  own  n.arrow  escaj)e,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  amid  the  crumbling  and 
falling  walls  of  her  own  dwelling.  The 
ancient  and  beautiful  castle,  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  the  governor’s  palace,  the  prisons, 
the  mosques,  and  all  the  consular  resi¬ 
dences,  were  more  or  less  destroyed. 
We  saw  their  massive  and  shattered 
walls  in  ruins.  The  very  solidity  and 
strength  with  which  the  houses  in 
]\Iityiene  were  constructed  rendered 
the  effects  of  the  great  calamity  the 
more  fearful,  and  augmented  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  lost  their  lives.  That 
part  of  the  city  which  was  the  most 
frequented  had  sunk  down,  so  that  the 
sea  flowed  over  it  or  covered  it  with 
mud.  The  destruction  of  property  was 
very  great.  From  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
perished  or  been  disabled  and  wounded. 
The  houses  which  remained  standing 
when  we  were  there  were  nearly  de¬ 
serted,  and  the  surviving  population 
scattered  among  the  hills  and  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  VTe  have 
never  looked  upon  such  a  scene  of  ca¬ 
lamitous  desolation.  Our  steamers  each 
time  brought  away  numbers  who  were 
seeking  food  and  shelter  among  friends 
at  a  distance.  Their  sad  faces  bore  the 
deep  impress  of  fear  and  dread,  and  the 
loss  of  friends  who  had  perished  in  the 
disaster.  To  increase  the  fear  in  the 
minds  of  survivors,  the  shocks  were  re¬ 
peated  at  different  intervals  before  they 
quite  ceased. 


The  scarcity  of  food  increased  the 
distress ;  but  as  soon  as  the  extent  of 
the  calamity  became  known,  the  English, 
French,  and  Italian  Governments  or¬ 
dered  their  ships  of  war  to  convey  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  destitute  inhabitants  from 
Malta  and  Smyrna.  After  the  shocks 
had  ceaseil,  a  procession  was  formed 
with  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  calamity.  Most  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  attended  the  ceremony.  The 
procession,  headed  by  the  bishop,  went 
all  around  the  city,  and  stopped  near 
the  ruined  churches,  where  lit.anies  were 
sung.  Nearly  all  the  ladies  were  in 
mourning,  and  some  with  dishevelled 
hair  and  bare-footed.  It  bore  the 
aspect  of  a  funereal  procession,  attend¬ 
ing  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  funerals 
at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  city  recovers  from  this 
sad  calamity. 

Mitylene  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay 
on  the  sides  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
which  gradually  rise  into  mountains  in 
the  distance,  among  which  is  Mount 
Ida.  It  was  here  that  the  Ajiostle  Paul 
stopped  on  his  voyage  from  Corinth  to 
Jerusalem,  Acts  xx.  14.  The  historic 
facts  of  Mitylene  are  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion.  The  earliest  reported  inhabitants 
were  Pelasgians ;  next,  an  Ionian  colony, 
said  to  have  settled  here  two  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war.  A  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
the  island  was  colonized  by  .^olians, 
who  founded  in  it  a  Ilexapolis,  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  cities,  who  afterwards  founded 
numerous  settlements  along  the  coast  of 
the  Troad,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Ida. 

The  Island  of  Mitylene  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  early  histon'  of  Greece, 
as  the  native  land  of  the  .^olian  school 
of  lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  musician  and  poet,  Terpander ; 
of  the  lyric  poets  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and 
others,  and  of  the  dithyrambic  poet, 
Arion.  Other  forms  of  literature  and 
philosophy  early  and  long  flourished  in 
Mitylene,  then  the  ancient  Lesbos ; 
and  the  sage  and  statesman,  Pittacus, 
the  historians  llellanicus  and  Theo- 
phanes,  and  the  philosophers,  Theo¬ 
phrastus  and  Phanias — such  is  the  rare 
constellation  of  ancient  historic  names 
w’hich  once  adorned  the  island  of  Mity¬ 
lene. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  Mitylene 
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Buffered  from  the  rule  of  tyrants,  and 
was  nearly  ruined  by  the  conflict  of  in¬ 
ternal  factions,  until  Pittacus,  the  states¬ 
man,  was  chosen  dictator.  Afterwards, 
Mitylene  became  important  as  a  naval 
ower,  and,  early  in  the  seventh  century 
efore  Christ,  waged  war  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeuni,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.  After¬ 
wards,  it  assisted  in  the  exi)edition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece.  Next,  it  fell 
into  the  |K)wer  of  Mithridates,  and 
passed  from  him  to  the  Romans.  Then 
Alohammed  II.  landed  and  look  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mitylene,  which  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  -who  in¬ 
flicted  instant  death  on  the  tnutor. 
The  ruins  of  Mitylene  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  world. 
There  are  many  objects  of  historic  in¬ 
terest  in  the  island,  which,  but  for  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  Turkish  rule, 
might  bloom  again  in  primeval  beauty. 


Cbunbers'i  JournsL 

THE  POETRY  AND  UTILITY  OP  TEARS. 

Is  it  possible  that  Science,  that  prying 
dame  who  is  always  thrusting  her  prob¬ 
ing  finger  into  out-of-tlie-way  things  and 
places,  should  not  have  respt*cted  such  a 
poetical  and  sacred  object  as  a  tear? 
Can  it  be  believed  that  she  has  ever 
hud  the  heart  to  sit  j)atiently  by  the 
side  of  the  mourner;  to  watch  with 
grim  attention  the  quivering  of  his  eye¬ 
lid,  and  as  at  last  the  tear  rolled  out,  to 
snatch  it  up  quickly  on  its  passage,  and 
to  carry  it  still  warm  and  glistening  un¬ 
der  the  lens  of  a  microscope?  Yes; 
Science  has  little  sensibility  about  her ; 
like  Justice,  she  carries  a  pair  of  scales 
in  her  hand,  and  in  these  she  w’eighs 
things  in  her  prim  dry  way,  jotting 
down  statistics,  where  a  poet  would 
scribble  rhymes,  an  "!  reducing  all  the 
emr^tions,  passions,  and  sufferings  of 
mankind  to  a  question  of  “analysis” 
and  “  component  parts.” 

Science  had  already  tested  blood :  of 
the  rich  red  fluid  that  flows  so  w'armly 
,  in  the  veins  of  man,  she  had  made  a 
glutinous  liquid  filled  with  animalcula. 
With  her  sharp  steel  scissors,  she  had 
cut  off  a  lock  of  lovely  auburn  hair 
from  the  head  of  an  unsus^iecting  mai- 
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den,  and  showm  us  cynically  that  what 
we  so  admired  was  but  a  bunch  of 
coarse  strings,  which  under  the  magni- 
fving  glass  looked  rougher  and  stouter 
tKan  cables.  Tlie  teeth,  “  like  pearls, ;  ” 
the  eyes,  “  like  sapphires ;  ”  the  nails, 
“  like  rose-leaves,”  had  all  been  one  by 
one  revealeil  to  us  in  their  material  un¬ 
sightly  reality.  One  after  anotlier  had 
all  our  illusions  been  clip|)ed  off  bv  the 
hard  old  woman,  who,  not  content,  how¬ 
ever,  and  continually  on  the  look-out  for 
novelty,  one  morning  took  a  “tear,” 
whence  Fame  says  not,  and  lectured 
calmly  and  drily  upon  it,  as  I  am  going 
to  do  now. 

The  princip.al  element,  the  prime  in¬ 
gredient,  so  to  say, .of  a  tear  is  water; 
this  water,  upon  dissolution,  contains  a 
few  hundredth  parts  of  the  substance 
called  mticuSf  and  a  small  portion  of 
salt,  of  soda,  of  phosph.ste  of  lime,  and  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  It  is  the  salt  and 
the  soda  that  give  to  tears  that  pecu¬ 
liar  savor  which  earned  for  tears  the 
epithet  of  “  salt  ”  at  the  hand  of  Greek 
poets,  and  that  of  “bitter”  at  that  of 
ours :  “  salt  ”  is,  how’ever,  the  more  cor¬ 
rect  term  of  the  two.  When  a  tear 
dries,  the  water  evaporates,  and  leaves 
behind  it  a  dejiosit  of  the  saline  ingre¬ 
dients;  these  amalgamate,  and,  as  seen 
through  the  microscope,  array  them¬ 
selves  in  long  crossed  lines,  which  look 
like  diminutive  fish-bones. 

Tears  are  secreted  by  a  gland  called 
the  “  lachrymal  gland,”  M’hich  is  situ¬ 
ated  above  the  eyeball,  and  underneath 
the  upper  eyelid  on  the  side  nearest  the 
temple.  Six  or  seven  exceedingly  fine 
channels  flow  from  it  along  and  under 
the  surface  of  the  eyelid,  discharging 
their  contents  a  little  above  the  delicate 
cartilage  which  supports  the  lid.  It  is 
these  channels  or  canals  that  carry  the 
tears  into  the  eye.  Hut  tears  do  not 
flow  only  at  certain  moments  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed;  their  flow  is  continuous;  .all  day 
and  all  night  (although  less  abundantly 
during  sleep),  they  trickle  softly  from 
their  slender  sluices,  and  spread  glis¬ 
tening  over  the  surface  of  the  pupil 
and  eyeball,  giving  them  that  bright, 
enamel,  and  limpid  look  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  signs  of  health.  It  is 
the  ceaseless  movement  and  contraction 
of  the  eyelids  that  effect  the  regular 
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spreading  of  the  tears ;  and  the  flow 
of  these  has  need  to  be  constantly  re¬ 
newed  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  be¬ 
cause  tears  not  only  evaporate  after  a 
few  seconds,  but  also  are  carried  away 
through  two  little  drains,  called  “  lach¬ 
rymal  points,”  and  situated  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  eye  near  the  nose.  Thus,  all 
tears,  after  leaving  the  eyelids,  flow  into 
the  nostrils,  and  if  the  reader  will  as¬ 
sure  himself  of  this,  he  has  only  to  no¬ 
tice,  unpoetical  as  the  fact  majr  be,  that 
a  person  after  cr}'ing  much  is  always 
obliged  to  make  a  twofold  use  of  his  or 
her  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  utility  of  tears  to  animals  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  in  particular  to  those  who  are 
exi>osed  much  to  the  dust,  such  as  birds 
who  live  amidst  the  winds,  is  easy  to 
understand ;  for  the  eye  would  soon  be 
dirtied  and  blocked  up,  like  an  uncleaned 
window-pane,  had  not  nature  provided 
this  friendly  overflowing  stream  to  wash 
and  refresh  it.  A  very  little  fluid  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  the  eye  alw'ays  clear  and 
clean ;  but  here  again  we  must  admire 
the  wonderful  mechanism  which  works 
the  human  body,  for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  when,  through  some  accident  or 
hurt,  the  eyeball  has  need  of  more  wa¬ 
ter  than  usual  to  cleanse  it,  nature  at 
once  turns  on  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  tears.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a 
grain  of  dust,  or  an  insect  creeps  into 
the  eye,  the  eyelids  at  once  fill  and  run 
over  with  tears,  and  these  not  only  alle¬ 
viate  the  pain,  but  also,  when  the  object 
is  small  enough,  carry  it  away  down  the 
two  small  conduits  already  noticed.  The 
same  'thing  occurs  when  either  smoke, 
too  vivid  light,  or  too  intense  cold  ob¬ 
scures  the  sight — tears  at  once  come  to 
our  relief,  and  protect  the  eye  from 
■  harm. 

With  regard  now  to  the  other  tears 
—  those  I  mean  w’hich  proceed  from 
moral  instead  of  physical  causes  —  the 
explanation  to  be  given  of  them  is  a 
very  prosy  and  material  one.  Tears 
arc  caused  both  by  the  sudden  and  rap¬ 
id  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  and  by 
excessive  nervous  excitement.  They  are 
most  frequent  with  women  and  children, 
whose  nervous  organization  is  less  strong 
than  that  of  men.  Amongst  men,  it  is 
those  of  sanguine  or  nervous  tempera¬ 
ments  who  weep  most  often.  Lympha¬ 
tic  natures,  on  the  contrary,  and  people 


of  bilious  temperament,  rarely  weep  at 
all ;  the  former  because  they  have  com¬ 
monly  but  little  sensibility,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  because  they  have  usually  a  firm 
control  over  their  feelings.  When, 
therefore,  a  man  of  lymph.atico-bilious 
temperament  is  seen  to  shed  tears  un¬ 
der  emotion,  one  mav  feel  sure  that  the 
innermost  nerves  of  Ins  heart  have  been 
wrung,  and  one  must  bow  one’s  head 
in  resj)ect  before  a  man  whose  pangs 
must  oe  intense.  Conversely,  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  to  keep  one’s  coolness  before 
strongly  excitable  or  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  people  who  weep ;  their  tears  are 
often  genuine,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  cost 
them  but  little  effoi-t,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  are  forgotten  as  soon  as 
shed.  Actors  of  great  talent  call  up 
tears  at  will,  by  working  themselves 
into  a  wild  state  of  excitement.  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Rachel,  for  instance,  than 
whom  no  colder,  more  unloving  wo¬ 
man  ever  trod  the  stage,  used,  when 
she  put  forth  all  her  efforts,  to  weep  so 

}>assionately  that  she  would  set  fifteen 
lundred  spectators  crying  with  her. 
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VOLTAIRE  DYING. 

Ox  the  25th  February,  1758,  Voltaire 
penned  the  following  blasphemy :  “Twen¬ 
ty  years  more,  and  God  will  be  in  a 
pretty  plight.”  Let  us  see  what  was 
taking  place  precisely  at  the  time  indi¬ 
cated.  On  the  25th  February,  1778, 
Voltaire  was  lying,  as  was  thought,  on 
his  bed  of  death.  Racked  and  tortured 
by  remorse  for  past  misdeeds,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  propitiate  the  God  whom 
he  had  insulted  and  the  Church  which 
he  and  his  had  sw’orn  to  destroy ;  and 
hence  he  resolved  on  addressing  himself 
to  a  minister  of  religion,  in  order  to  le- 
ceive  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation. 
On  the  26th,  then,  he  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  Abbe  Gualtier:  “You 

froinised  me,  sir,  to  come  and  hear  me. 

entreat  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  call 
as  soon  as  possible.”  The  abbe  went  at 
once.  A  few  days  after,  in  the  presence 
of  the  same  Gualtier,  the  Abb6  Mignot, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Villevieille,  the  dying 
man  made  the  following  declaration :  “  I, 
the  undersigned,  declare,  that  for  these 
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four  days  past  ha\’ing  been  afflicted  with 
a  voiuiting  of  blood,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  not  having  been  able  to  drag 
myself  to  church,  the  Reverend  the  Rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Sulpice,  having  been  pleased 
to  add  to  his  good  works  that  of  sending 
to  me  the  Abbe  Gualtier,  a  priest,  I  con¬ 
fessed  to  him,  and  if  it  pleases  God  to 
dispose  of  me,  I  die  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  I  w’as  born ;  hoping 
that  the  Divine  mercy  will  deign  to  par¬ 
don  all  my  faults.  If  ever  I  have  scan¬ 
dalized  the  Chnrch,  I  ask  jtardon  of  God 
and  of  the  Church.  2d  March,  1778. — 
Voltaire.”  This  document  was  depos¬ 
ited  with  Mons.  Momet,  Notary  at  Paris. 
It  was  also,  with  the  permissicm  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  carried  to  the  rector  of  St.  Sulpice, 
and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  order 
that  they  might  say  whether  or  not  the 
declaration  was  sufficiently  explicit  and 
satisfactory. 

Twice  before,  when  dangerously  ill, 
the  wretched  man  had  made  abject  re¬ 
tractations.  But  these  he  not  only  retract¬ 
ed  when  restored  to  health,  but,  passing 
from  bad  to  worse,  he  poured  out  fuller 
vials  of  w'rath  against  God  and  Christi¬ 
anity.  It  was  then  of  necessity  to  receive 
the  most  solemn  and  full  abjuration  of 
past  infidelities. 

When  Gualtier  returned  with  the 
archi-episcopal  answer,  he  was  refused 
admission  to  the  dying  man.  The  arch¬ 
conspirators  trembled  at  the  apostacy  of 
their  hero;  and,  drea<ling  the  ridicule 
which  w'ould  fall  upon  themselves,  it  was 
determined  not  to  allow  any  minister  of 
religion  thenceforth  to  visit  him.  Find¬ 
ing  himself  thus  cut  off  from  the  conso¬ 
lations  of  religion,  Voltaire  became  infu¬ 
riated — no  reproach,  no  curse  being 
deemed  bad  enough  for  the  D’Alemberts 
and  Di<lerot8  who  guarded  him.  “  Be¬ 
gone,”  he  said ;  “  it  is  you  who  have 
brought  me  to  my  present  state.  Begone ! 
I  could  have  done  without  you  all ;  but 
you  could  not  have  existed  without  me 
— and  what  a  wretched  glory  have  you 
procured  me  1  ”  And  then  praying,  and 
next  blaspheming  —  now  saying,  “O 
Christ,”  and  next,  “  I  am  abandoned  by 
God  and  man,”  he  wasted  away  his  life, 
ecasing  to  curse  and  blaspheme  and  live 
on  the  30th  May,  1778.  These  facts 
were  made  public  by  Mons.  Tronchin,  a 
IVotestant  physician  from  Geneva,  who 
attended  him  almost  to  the  last.  Ilor- 
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rified  at  what  he  had  witnessed,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  “  to  see  all  the  furies  of  Ores¬ 
tes,  one  had  only  to  be  present  at  the 
death  of  Voltaire  ” — (“  Pour  voir  toutes 
les  furies  d’Orestc,  il  n’y  avoit  qn’il  se 
trouver  it  la  mort  de  Voltaire).”  “  Such 
a  spectacle,”  he  adds,  “  would  benefit 
the  young,  who  are  in  danger  of  losing 
the  precious  helps  of  religion.”  The 
Mar6schal  de  Riclielieu,  too,  was  so  ter¬ 
rified  at  what  he  saw,  that  he  left  the 
bedside  of  Voltaire,  declaring  that  “the 
sight  was  too  aw’ful  for  endurance.” 

Villette,  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  and 
of  course  his  copier  Monke,  denied  these 
statements,  just  as  the  fiiends  of  Cajsar 
denied  the  resurrection  of  our  divine 
Lord ;  but  the  great  philosopher  Mons. 
de  Luc,  whose  learning,  integrity,  and 
position  were  of  the  highest,  honestly 
repeated  and  confirmed  what  had  been 
publicly  and  truthfully  stated  about  the 
terrora  of  death  which  had  haunted  Vol¬ 
taire.  I  will  transcribe  a  portion  of  his 
letter,  dated  Windsor,  Oct.  23,  1797: 
“  Being  at  Paris  in  1781  ” — De  Luc  was 
then  in  his  fifty-first  year — “  I  w'.as  often 
in  company  with  Mons.  Tronchin.  He 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Voltaire’s  at 
Geneva,  whence  he  came  to  Paris,  in 
quality  of  first  physician  to  the  father  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  w^as  called 
in  during  Voltaire’s  last  illness,  and  I 
have  heard  him  repe.at  all  those  circum¬ 
stances  about  which  Paris  and  the  whole 
world  were  at  that  time  s| leaking,  re¬ 
specting  the  horrid  state  of  this  impious 
man’s  soul  at  the  approach  of  death. 
Mons.  Tronchin  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  calm  him  ;  for  the  agitation  he 
was  in  was  so  violent  that  no  remedies 
could  take  effect.  But  he  could  not 
succeed,  and  unable  to  endure  the  horror 
he  felt  at  the  peculiar  nature  ofhisfran-' 
tic  rage,  he  abandoned  him.  Mons. 
Tronchin  immediately  published  in  all 
companies  the  real  facts.  This  he  did 
to  furnish  a  dreadful  lesson  to  those  who 
calculate  on  being  able  in  a  death-bed  to 
investigate  the  dispositions  most  proper 
to  appear  in  before  the  judgment -seat  of 
Gotl.  At  that  period,  not  only  the  state 
of  the  body,  but  the  condition  of  the 
soul,  may  frustrate  their  hopes  of  making 
so  awful  an  investigation,  for  jtmtire  and 
sanctity,  as  well  as  gootlness,  are  attri¬ 
butes  of  God ;  and  lie  sometimfs,  as  a 
wholesome  admonition  to  maiJcind,  per 
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mils  the  punishments  denminced against 
the  impious  man  to  begin  even  in  his 
life,  by  the  tortures  of  remorse." 

Such  are  tlie  facts  relative  to  the 
wretched  end  of  Voltaire — facts  evi¬ 
denced  by  Tronchin  and  Richelieu,  and 
believed  in,  as  Ue  Luc  assures  us,  by  the 
whole  of  Paris,  and  spoken  of  through¬ 
out  the  entire  world.  w.  r. 


NAPOLEON  IN  THE  PRISON  OF  NICE. 

The  career  of  Napoleon  I.  was  won¬ 
derful.  Suddenly,  from  obscurity,  he 
shot  up  high  into  historic  heavens,  like 
a  meteoric  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
whose  brilliancy  attracted  the  intense 
gaze  of  the  world,  till  he  suddenly  fell 
from  bis  orbit,  lighting  on  a  distant 
island  rock  of  the  ocean.  His  marvel¬ 
lous  history  is  well  known.  To  illustrate 
the  scene  in  the  engraving,  Mr.  E.  jM. 
Ward,  an  eminent  artist,  painted  the 
original  picture. 

As  a  proof  of  its  historic  value  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  purchased  it  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  British  Institution  in  1841, 
and  it  still  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  very  choice  collection  of  the 
works  of  British  Masters  at  Apsley 
House,  London. 

The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this 
number  of  the  E(U.ectic  commemorates 
the  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
early  history  of  Napoleon.  Tlie  anec¬ 
dote  is  briefly  recorded  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  August,  1794,  while  stationed 
at  Nice,  with  the  rank  of  Chef  de  Batail- 
lon,  Bonaparte  was  superseded  and 
imprisoned,  in  conse<iueuce  of  his  having 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  Laporte  and  the 
other  “  Representatives  ”  of  the  people. 
His  confinement,  however,  was  of  brief 
duration ;  his  freedom  followed  inquiry. 


and  “  wiiEX  the  officer  entered  with 

THE  ORDER  FOR  HIS  RELEASE,  HE  FOUND 

Napoleon  busy  in  his  dungeon,  study¬ 
ing  THE  MAP  OF  Italy.”  The  conquest 
of  Italy  rapidly  followed  ;  and  who  shall 
say  how  largely  this  temporary  durance 
may  have  contributed  to  convert  the 
comparatively  obscure  soldier  into  the 
Emperor  of  France,  and  the  master  of 
all  Europe — save  and  except  England ! 
Bourrienne  supplies  more  minute  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  the  imprisonment, 
and  adds  this  remarkable  paragraph. 
“  Had  the  circumstance  occurred  three 
weeks  earlier,  and  had  Bonaparte  been 
arraigned  before  the  Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety,  previous  to  the  9th  Thermidor, 
there  is  every  probability  that  his  career 
would  have  been  at  an  end;  and  we 
should  have  seen  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  man  who, 
during  the  twenty-five  succeeding  years, 
was  destined  to  astonish  the  .world  by 
his  vast  conceptions,  his  gigantic  projects, 
his  great  military  genius,  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  good  fortune,  his  faults,  reverses, 
and  final  misfortunes.”  As  it  was,  his  re¬ 
lease  was  not  effected  wnthout  a  strong 
and  earnest  appeal  to  “the  Rej)re8enta- 
tives.”  It  is  of  some  length,  as  printed 
by  Bourrienne,  from  a  MS.  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Junot,  with  corrections  by 
the  hand  of  Napoleon.  It  exhibits  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  writing — his 
short  sentences,  his  abrupt  rather  than 
concise  style,  his  sometimes  elevated 
ideas,  and  always  his  plain  good  sense. 

This  engraving  may  serve  to  add  to 
the  great  variety  of  historic  prints  and 
portraits  which  embellish  the  seventy 
volumes  of  the  Eclectic,  of  which  this 
number  completes  the  seventieth,  from 
January,  1844. 
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TREASURE. 

Two  joutliful  Khoolmatea,  blithe  aud  free, 
l^’andered  together  by  the  eea. 

Said  one,  My  hopes  are  high  as  heaven ; 
To  me  the  future  ^all  be  given.” 


Said  his  companion,  “  I  will  stand 
Among  the  foremoet  of  the  land. 

”  My  fame  shall  thread  the  maze  of  men, 
And  lightnings  quiver  from  my  pen.” 

They  met  again  in  forty  years, 

Aud  told  their  boyish  hopes  and  fears. 
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The  one  bad  set  bis  heart  on  (rold. 

And  found  it — growing  frail  and  old. 

The  other  living  fuller  life, 

Had  fled  the  haunts  of  worldly  strife, 

And  fill’d  his  soul  with  purpose  high, 

And  wisdom  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

But  had  not  gather’d  golden  store. 

To  scare  ill-fortune  from  his  door; 

Nothing  but  courage,  hope,  and  faith, 

And  love,  the  conqueror  of  death. 

The  rich  man,  with  a  mournful  smile. 

Said  to  the  poor,  and  sighed  the  while : 

“  Oh  I  friend,  thou’st  dream’d  thy  life  away, 
And  now  that  thou  art  old  and  gray, 

“  Hast  not  a  penny  for  thiire  age; 

Or  fur  thy  children’s  heritage.” 

The  poor  man  cheerily  replied : 

“  What  matters  ?  Life  and  joy  abide. 

“  Ify  children,  sporting  in  the  sun. 

Can  do  at  least  what  1  have  done. 

“  I've  had  my  pleasure  as  I  went. 

And  known  the  riches  of  content. 

“  Thou  hast  thy  treasures — I  have  min^— 
My  heart  my  judge,  men’s  verdict  thine. 

“  But,  friend,  who’st  diosen  other  ways 
Than  those  I’ve  trodden  all  my  days, 

“When  comes  the  hour,  as  come  it  must. 
When  thou  shalt  mingle  with  the  dust, 

“  Whose  treasures  shall  the  best  endure — 
Those  of  the  rich  man  or  the  poor  T 

“Thine  cease  at  portMs  of  the  grave, 

Not  even  their  shadow  oan’st  tluxi  save  ? 

“  But  what  Tve  won  with  heart  endeavor 
la  mine  forever  and  forever. 

“  I  take  it  with  me  througfh  the  tomb. 

And  find  it  when  I  pass  the  gloom  I” 

—AU  the  Tear  Hewed. 


NAMELESS. 

Tbfre  were  great  lights  from  the  palace 
Streaming  on  the  outer  trees. 

That  with  fieckings  thro’  the  trellis. 
Play’d  in  tremor  at  his  knees ; 

As  a  poet,  lone  and  friendless. 
Underneath  the  walls  of  fame. 

Sat  in  silence,  while  the  endless 
Notes  of  gfory  music  came. 

Life  to  him  was  bleak  and  aimless. 

As  Ite  sat  witliin  tlie  shade, 

Telling  o’er  the  wonders  nameless 
That  his  podt  heart  had  made — 


“  Could  he  pass  the  amber  portal. 

And  the  jasper  halls  along. 

Where  the  poet-souls  immortal 
Held  their  revelry  of  song  ?  " 

“  Could  he  strike  a  chord  of  sorrow. 

In  the  upper  choral  spheres. 

Where,  to-morrow — and  to-morrow. 

It  would  echo  down  the  years  7 
Could  he  grasp  the  ivy  clinging 
At  the  marble  casement  now. 

And  amid  the  spirits  singing, 

Wear  it  deathless  on  his  brow  7  ” 

Once  he  thought  to  climb  the  terrace. 

To  the  open  opal  gate, 

Where,  beyond  the  sweeping  arras, 

Swelled  the  voices  of  the  great ; 

Where  the  stricken  harp-strings — golden. 

Gave  their  notes  in  high  accord, 

“  To  the  music  stories  olden — 

To  the  glory  of  the  Lord.” 

But  his  soul,  untaught  and  simple. 

Shrinking  outward,  turned  away. 

While  the  great  lights  from  the  temple 
Drove  the  night-time  from  the  day. 

“  I  shall  seek  the  shadow  yonder — 

Underneath  the  quiet  pine — 

Tlieee  are  harp-notes,  higher,  grander. 

Than  can  ever  come  from  mine  I  ” 

Soft  he  touched  the  strings  like  summer 
Touching  o’er  the  barren  trees. 

And  the  night  bore  out  their  murmur, 
Tlirough  the  valleys  to  the  seas. 

Softer,  sweeter,  went  the  cadenoe 
Through  the  branches  and  above. 

As  come  visions  unto  maidens 
In  the  time  of  early  love. 

Through  the  gates  of  opal  splendor. 

And  along  the  jasper  wall. 

Pass  the  notes  of  music  tender. 

Through  the  corridor  and  hall : 

And  his  tones  sweep  in  the  chamber. 

From  tlie  shadow  and  the  gloom. 

And  their  liquid  echoes  clamber 
Up  the  arras  to  the  dome ; 

And  they  rise  and  fall  like  billows. 

Through  the  alcoves  of  the  air ; 

Passing  in  and  out  the  willows. 

And  across  beyond  the  mere. 

High,  and  grand,  and  godly  power. 

Sweeps  along  the  palace  eaves. 

Till  the  ivy  vine  in  flower 
Trembles  music  from  its  leaves— 

And  the  poet-souls  may  listen 
To  tlie  outer  harp  to-night ; 

And  the  great  lamps  gleam  and  glisten. 

In  their  ecstasy  of  light. 

These  are  music  tones  undying. 

These  are  worthy  highest  name. 

From  the  poet  spirit  lying 
Underneath  the  walla  ^  fame. 

H.  T.  Staitton. 
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VOICES  OP  THE  DEAD. 

When  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  ni^ht 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 

And  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall, 

Tlien  the  forms  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door — 

The  beloved,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more. 

He,  the  young  and  strong  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife. 

By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life  1 

Tliey,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 

Who  the  cross  of  sufiering  bore. 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 

Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  1 

And  with  them  the  being  beauteous 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  Heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep. 

Comes  that  messenger  divine; 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 

Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine ; 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies; 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended. 

Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer ; 

Soft  rebukes  in  blessing  ended. 

Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

Oh,  though  oft- depressed  and  lonely. 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside. 

If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died. 

Henst  W.  Longfellow. 


TIME  WAS,  IS,  AND  SHALL  BE. 

TniE  WAS:  When  first  we  met  upon  the  river. 
Whose  sparkling  eddies  fiashed  and  laughed 
beneath. 

That  the  broad  sunlight  came  with  gleam  and 
quiver, 

And  thy  dear  name  was  as  a  household  breath. 

All  seemed  a  dream  in  which  we  talked  and  moved ; 

Calm  flowed  life's  current  downward  to  tlie  main. 
And  we  as  shadows  of  that  dream,  beloved. 
Drilled  along,  nor  recked  of  change  or  pain. 

Time  was ;  And  yet  the  angel  as  we  passed 
Whispered  us,  ‘‘  I’assiou  is  but  ghost  of  love ; 
Drink  thou  in  pureness  of  the  joys  tliat  last. 

And  read  tl>y  kingdom  in  the  realms  above." 


Time  is  :  As  time,  alas  I  to  some  must  come 
(Some  weary  hearts, who  bear  their  inward  scars), 
Giving  their  round  of  duties  to  the  home, 

While  he  who  loved  them  hath  outsoared  the 
stars. 

Time  is;  A  sense  of  weakness,  failing  powers, 

Of  all  that  has  been,  wrapped  in  memory's  mist. 
Watered  with  tears,  deep  mourned,  but  stronger 
loved. 

Pressed  as  a  cross  unto  the  heart,  and  kissed. 

Time  shall  be:  WhatT  A  grand  beatitude 
Of  crowning  joys  in  those  blest  realms  above ; 
The  veil  uplifted  fiom  the  aching  eyes. 

And  heaven  itself  fulfilment  of  our  love. 

Time  shall  be;  These  deep  spirituals  of  life 
Still  bear  the  roll  of  ages  on  their  way, 

And  wo,  the  wearied  pilgrims,  through  the  strife 
Of  crossed  desires,  thus  reach  the  Crown  of  Day. 
•~BenUey'a  Miscellany. 


VOICES  CALLING. 

“  Oh,  hush  I  ”  she  whispered,  "  I  hear  them 
speaking. 

Voices  calling  upon  the  air;  " 

And  while  she  listened,  the  p>ale  light  glistened. 
And  lay,  and  floated  upon  her  hair. 

“  Oh.  no  1 "  they  answered,  “  we  hear  no  speaking. 
We  hear  no  voices  upon  the  breeze. 

It  must  be  only,  the  night  wind  lonely. 

That  sighs  and  whispers  among  the  trees.” 

“  Oh,  hush  1  ”  she  murmured,  “  I  hear  them 
Mngiiig— 

Singing  the  songs  that  I  used  to  know ; " 

And,  while  she  listened,  the  tear-drops  glistened. 
And  through  long  lashes  began  to  How. 

“  Oh,  no  1  ”  they  answered,  “  we  hear  no 
singing. 

We  hear  no  voices  singing  so, 

Tis  but  the  waking  of  sea  waves  breaking 
Upon  tlie  si)  ingle  tar  below.” 

**  Oh,  hush  I  ”  she  whispered,  “  I  hear  them  calling. 
Sweet  voices  of  the  long  ago;  ” 

And,  while  she  listened,  the  long'light  glistened. 
And  lay  on  her  sweet  face,  white  as  snow. 

“  Oh,  no  I  "  they  murmured,  “  she  wanders  wildly, 
We  hear  no  voices  on  the  breeze. 

She’s  listening  only  to  night  winds  lonely, 

That  sigh  and  whisper  among  the  trees." 

“  Hush !  hush  1 "  they  answer,  while  dews  were 
falling. 

While  dead  leaves  rustled  through  the  air. 

And,  while  they  shimmered,  the  pale  light  glim* 
mered 

On  a  face  and  form  like  the  angels  fair. 

“  Oh,  pray  I  "  they  whispered,  “  our  love  ia  dying. 
Her  voice  is  fainting  across  the  sea; " 

And,  while  they  listened,  the  far  dawn  glistened. 
Oh,  God  I  her  morning  breaks  with  thee. 

u.  L.  A, 
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THE  cmr  piGEONa 

How  yonder  flock  of  silver  wiiifrs 
Fly  round  in  ever-ohsnginfr  rings  1 
And  as  they  cut  the  azure's  pride, 

And  turn  their  pinions'  silken  side, 

All  sparkle  like  a  net  of  stars. 

Below,  half-bright  in  early  beams, 

The  trodden  city  pours  its  streams. 
And  deafens  with  the  roll  of  cars ; 
But  high  those  white-plumed  spirits  soar 
Above  the  tide  of  rich  and  poor. 

And  see  the  fl't-sh  blue  morning  bent 
O’er  Earth  that  toils  with  Earth  content. 
—  Ckambert't  Journal. 


MORNING. 

AmoRA  comes,  and  from  her  own  bright  bowers 
Lifts  the  dark  veil  which  envious  night  bad 
thrown 

To  hide  the  bloom  of  morning's  dewy  flowers, 

And  make  them  dark  and  loveless  as  her  own; 
She  lifts  the  veil,  and  now  the  sparkling  fountains 
Glitter  before,  behind  her,  and  around, 

While  white-robed  fairies  trip  along  the  mountains. 
And  draw  the  dews  of  midnight  from  the  ground. 
All  nature  wears  a  smiling,  sun-like  dress. 

Like  a  young  lover  when  his  mistress  parts 
Her  lattice  curtains,  and  in  loveliness 
btands  gazing  on  him.  Morning  needs  no  arts 
N  igbt's  melancholy  lover  to  beguile. 

And  make  him  feel  bow  beauteous  is  her  smile. 

T.  D. 


THE  EMIGRANTS. 

Whes  the  elms  turn  yellow, 

Ere  the  beech  grows  red ; 
tt'hen  the  dahlias  blacken 
In  the  garden-bed; 

When  the  skies  are  grayer. 

And  the  rain  clouds  cluster — 
Then  the  gathering  swallows 
On  the  belfry  muster. 

When  the  dead  leaves,  golden. 
Blow  about  the  lanes, 

Bustle  o'er  the  fallows, 

Patter  on  the  panes ; 

When  the  sun  grows  colder. 

And  the  rain  clouds  cluster — 
Then  the  gathering  swallows 
On  the  belfry  muster. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Sheldon  Company  send  to  us  Sterm  Law¬ 
rence  Yeoman.  A  Novel  By  Mbs.  Edwabds, 
author  of  “  Archie  Lovef,”  eta,  etc.  Elegantly 
illustrated.  Author’s  edition  printed  from  ad¬ 
vance  sheets,  pp.  422.  The  reading  public,  who 
are  familiar  with  Mrs.  Edwards’  works,  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  this  beautiful  story. 

Wynkoop  A  Sherwood,  book  publishers,  who 
have  removed  from  18  Beekman  to  108  Fhilton 
street,  into  spacious  rooms,  send  us  IMiput  Leree. 
Poems  of  Childhood,  Child-Fancy,  and  Childlike 
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Moods.  Illustrated.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
volumes  of  poetry  for  the  young  ever  puUished 
in  England,  and  already  a  great  favorite.  1  voL 
12mo.,  pp.  230,  $1  50.  Just  published. 

The  Law  Regider.  Comprising  the  Lawyers  in 
the  United  States.  The  Official  Directc  ry  for  the 
United  States.  Containing  the  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Members  of  Congress,  with 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  information — the  whole 
constituting  an  Official  Business  Union  Directory. 
Prepared  f^rom  official  returns.  By  John  Living¬ 
ston,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Published  by  the 
Merchants*  Union  Law  Company,  128  Broadway, 
New  York.  This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and 
useful  book,  which  should  have  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation. 

S.  M.  Bftis  A  Co.,  91  Asylum  street,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  announce  a  new  book.  Eminent  Women  of 
the  Age.  Being  narratives  of  the  lives  and  deeds 
of  the  most  prominent  women  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  By  ten  well  known  authors,  among 
whom  are  James  Pabton,  Horace  Greelet, 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  Prof.  IIoppin,  Fasxt  Fern, 
Grace  Greenwood,  eta  An  elegant  octavo 
volume,  richly  illustrated  with  beautiAil  steel 
engravings.  Sold  to  subscribers  only.  Various 
bindings.  An  attractive  book. 

Dr,  John  Lord  lias  recently  delivered  a  course 
of  three  historic  lectures  of  exceeding  interest 
and  much  research  for  the  first  time  to  the  public 
upon  the  life  and  times  of  three  great  men,  Oliver 
Cromwell  Edmund  Burke,  and  Daniel  Webster. 
They  are  wortliy  of  being  often  repeated. 


SCIENCE. 

Science  and  ArU. — Among  the  scientific  and 
mechanical  apparatus  exhibited  at  the  soin^  of 
the  l‘re8ideDt  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Burlington 
House,  was  Wier’s  Pneumatic  Telegraph  Signals, 
for  use  in  houses,  in  mines,  on  railways,  and  on 
board  ship.  It  was  the  last  that  was  shown  on 
the  evening  in  questioa  A  circular  dial,  with 
movable  hand,  and  indicatory  words,  is  fitted  on 
deck ;  a  similar  dial  is  placed  in  the  engine-room, 
or  on  the  gun-deck,  or  at  the  rudder,  each  con¬ 
nected  by  metallic  air-tubes  with  the  one  on  deck. 
The  captain,  or  officer  of  the  watch,  wishing  to 
give  an  order,  turns  a  handle  fitted  in  the  side 
of  the  dial  by  which  he  stands,  and  instantane¬ 
ously  the  same  signal  appears  on  the  steersman’s 
dial,  and  he  obeys  the  onler.  To  the  captain,  it 
is  very  important  that  he  should  know  whether, 
in  accordance  with  his  order,  the  ship  is  obeying 
the  helm,  and  this  knowledge  he  obtains  from  a 
small  tell-talo  hand  placed  on  his  dial,  wbidi 
moves  exactly  as  the  rudder  moves.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  signals  as  these  over  the  old 
method  of  shouting  orders  through  a  trumpet 
is  obvious.  In  the  same  way,  the  captain  may 
send  his  commands  to  the  captains  of  the  guns, 
or  to  the  engine-room ;  and  should  any  of  the 
tubes  be  shot  away,  they  may  be  immediately 
replaced  by  fiexible  tnbes  of  vulcanized  india- 
rubber.  Moreover,  the  captain  might  place  him¬ 
self  at  the  mast-head  during  an  engagement, 
above  the  smoke,  where  he  could  best  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  send  down  his  orders  by  sig¬ 
nal  from  that  elevation ;  besides  which,  by  a 
modified  form  of  the  signal  apparatus,  smaU 
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enough  to  cany  under  hia  arm,  he  could  actually 
fire  any  gun  in  the  ship  fVom  his  station  at  the 
mast-head.  He  presses  a  key  in  the  top  of  a 
small  box,  the  impulse  passes  through  the  slen¬ 
der  air-tube,  acts  upon  the  cock,  and  fires  the 
gun.  We  hear  that  the  BtfUerophon  and  some 
other  ships  of  the  royal  navy  are  to  be  fitted  with 
Mr.  Wier’s  signals.  Any  one  who  reads  this 
description  will  see  that  they  could  be  used  in 
dwelling-houses.  The  impulse  can  be  sent 
through  a  thin  tul>e  250  feet  in  length.  Imagine 
the  convenience  of  being  able  to  talk  to  any  part 
of  a  house,  and  of  giving  orders  without  first  re¬ 
quiring  some  one  to  come  up-stairs  to  ask  what 
you  want. 

Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — The  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  18tb  of  August 
next,  is  already  exciting  unusual  interest  among 
astronomers,  in  consequence  of  the  long  pc^riod 
of  darkness  which  it  will  occasion.  Alineilrawn 
on  the  map  from  Aden  across  Hindustan,  and 
away  to  the  southern  coast  of  New  (luinea,  will 
represent  pretty  accurately  the  line  of  total  ob¬ 
scurity.  It  so  happens,  that  ou  the  day  above 
named  the  moon  will  be  almost  at  its  nearest  to 
tlie  earth,  and  the  sun  at  its  furthest  from  the 
earth,  consequently,  the  moon  will  hide  the  sun 
so  completely  that  the  duration  of  the  total 
darkness  will  be  nearly  seven  muiutes.  This  is 
so  rare  a  phenomenon,  that  all  interested  in  cos- 
mical  science  are  earnestly  desirous  of  fretting 
all  they  can  out  of  it  by  observation.  Foremost 
among  them,  the  Royal  Society  have  taken  such 
measures  that,  if  the  weather  lie  only  favorable 
at  the  time  and  place  of  observation,  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  will  be  obtained.  They  have  sent 
out  to  India  a  numlier  of  newly  constructed  in¬ 
struments — telescopes,  siiectroscopes,  prisms,  ac- 
tinometers,  and  others,  by  which  all  tlie  phenom¬ 
ena  of  an  eclipse  may  be  well  observed ;  and  as 
the  observers  will  be  some  of  the  most  skilful  of 
the  officers  employed  on  the  great  trigonometri¬ 
cal  survey  of  India,  we  may  hope  that  the  highly 
hnportant  questions  involved  in  the  phenomenon 
will  bo  cleared  of  their  present  uncertainty.  If 
the  south-west  monsoon,  which  will  then  be 
blowing,  will  only  leave  the  sky  clear  at  the  place 
of  observation,  we  shall  by  I'bristmas  next  know 
more  aliout  the  sun  and  its  light  and  atmosphere, 
than  hitherto. 

Uphearate  of  the  Earth. — ^The  Duke  of  Argt  U 
has  had  a  field-night  witli  the  geologists,  in  their 
meeting-room  at  r^merset  House,  the  question  in 
debate  being  Mr.  Geikie’sbook  on  the  Scenery  of 
Scotland.  In  the  book  it  is  shown  that  the  lieau- 
tiful  and  romantic  landscapes  north  of  the  Tweed 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
Duke  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  features  are  due  to  subsidence  and  upheavals 
of  the  earth  itself ;  and  so  the  question  is  start¬ 
ed,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  bo  vigorously 
prost>cuted. 

Gigantic  Birds.  —In  our  notice  of  rare  fossils, 
wo  have  at  times  mentioned  the  footprints  of  gi¬ 
gantic  birds  found  in  the  sandstone  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  What  kind  of  bird  it  could  have  been  that 
made  such  prints,  has  long  been  a  question  among 
paliBontologists,  and  in  some  instances  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  b^n  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a 
rounded  groove  which  runs  along  some  of  the 


slabs  between  the  footprints.  What  sort  of  a 
creature  was  it  that  made  them  ?  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  has  answered  the  question,  having  been  led 
thereto  by  his  researches  into  the  affinities  be¬ 
tween  birds  and  reptiles,  during  which  he  has 
found  reason  for  believing  that  the  pterodactyl 
did  at  times  walk  erect.  Hence,  it  was  that  huge 
creature  of  the  primeval  world  that  made  the  so- 
called  bird-tracks,  when  walking,  so  to  speak,  on 
its  hind-legs ;  and  its  tail,  while  in  this  position, 
trailing  on  the  soft  mud,  left  the  hollow  groove, 
which  has  so  long  been  a  puzzle  to  naturahsts. 
This  solution  is  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  Professor 
Huxley,  and  we  gladly  assist  in  making  it  known. 
By  the  way,  the  Geological  Society  have  elected 
the  Professor  their  President,  and  therein  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  science. 

Carbonized  Paper. — A  manufacturer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  brought  out  a  kind  of  paper,  which 
he  calls  “  carbonized  paper,  ’’  which  is  described 
as  superior  to  all  others  either  for  writing  or 
printing  on.  Being  charged  with  an  earthy  ear- 
ixmate,  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  quite  free 
from  that  greasiness  which  so  often  vexes  letter- 
writers  ;  and  however  pale  the  ink  may  be  when 
first  applied,  it  soon  becomes  intensely  black, 
with  the  further  advantage  of  permanence,  as  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  paper  acts  as  a  mor¬ 
dant.  It  is  found  also  that  when  used  for  print¬ 
ing,  the  impression  on  the  carbonized  paper  is 
clearer  and  blacker  than  on  ordinary  paper. 

Chemical  Phenomenon. — An  ingenious  experi¬ 
mentalist,  desirous  of  showing  various  chemical 
phenomena  by  means  of  the  magic-lantern,  makes 
a  glass  tank,  into  which  different  liquids  or  solu¬ 
tions  may  be  poured,  which  will  illustrate  the 
effect  of  refraction  on  light  and  other  phenomena. 
If  a  pipette  be  skilfully  used  to  introduce  some 
of  the  solutions  into  tlie  water  in  the  tank,  the 
appearance  thrown  on  the  screen  is  that  of  a 
submarine  volcano,  pouring  forth  clouds  of  smoke 
and  torrents  of  lava,  which,  however,  are  soon 
absorbed  in  the  surrounding  ocean.  A  solution 
of  cochineal  in  alcohol,  similarly  introduced,  pro¬ 
duces  the  effect  of  a  magnificent  crimson  foun¬ 
tain  ;  a  solution  of  litmus  appears  as  a  delicate 
blue  sky ;  a  few  drops  of  acid  being  let  fall  into 
this  give  a  variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  as 
of  clouds  seen  in  a  sunset  sky.  Black,  stormy 
clouds  may  be  produced  by  dropping  into  the 
water  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
solution  and  weak  ammonia;  and  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
otlier  cloud-effects  can  be  represented  which  have 
a  most  impressive  appearaqoe  on  the  screen.  It 
is  possible  also  to  show  the  changes  in  color 
produced  by  chemical  reaction,  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  a  galvanic  current,  and  the  convection 
of  heat  by  liquids ;  and  to  exhibit  all  these  op¬ 
erations  to  a  large  number  of  persons  at  once, 
opens  a  new  application  of  the  magic-lantern 
which  clever  operators  will  no  doubt  turn  to  ac¬ 
count;  any  one  familiar  with  the  matipnlation 
of  apparatus  will  know  how  to  contrive  the  tanks 
for  the  different  purposes. 

The  New  Gold  DUcoveriet  at  Auckland. — Seve¬ 
ral  new  gold-mines  have  been  discovered  in  Auck¬ 
land,  one  of  which  is  of  extraordinary  richness, 
and  yielded  68  oz.  of  gold  from  six  cwt.  of  quartz. 
These  recent  discoveries  have  given  a  new  impe- 
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tus  to  mining  throughout  the  Thame*  region, 
with  the  moet  gratifying  reaulta,  both  from  quart* 
digging  and  aluicing.  Two  and  a  half  colurone  of 
the  paper  are  tilled  with  accounts  from  the  new 
mines,  of  nuggets  found,  and  the  results  obtained 
from  the  labor  specified,  from  all  of  which  wo 
should  infer  that  the  discoreries  are  of  extraordi-r 
nary  richness,  importance,  and  extent — New  Zea¬ 
land  Eraminer.^ 

Captain  Hall,  the  Arctic  explorer,  has  advis¬ 
ed  his  friends  in  New  York  that  he  will  winter  at 
Repulse  Bay,  and  in  April  next  will  start  with 
eight  men  for  King  William’s  laud,  on  his  search 
for  Sir  John  Franklin. 

An  Alarming  Theory. — From  the  annual  recur¬ 
rence  of  rains,  meteoric  showers,  and  the  explosions 
of  steam  boilers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Loomis  suggests  a  very  uncomfortable  theory 
in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  earth  itself.  He 
thinks  it  not  impossible  that  sufficient  steam  might 
be  generated  in  the  burning  centre  of  the  world 
to  blow  the  whole  globe  to  pieces.  A  volcanic 
eruption  under  sea,  or  near  it,  like  that  of  Ve¬ 
suvius  now  in  progress,  may  at  any  moment  con¬ 
vert  the  earth  into  a  huge  steam-boiler,  by  letting 
the  water  in  upon  the  central  tires,  to  be  followed, 
for  aught  we  know,  by  an  explosion  that  shall 
rend  it  apart,  and  send  the  fragments  careering 
thro^h  space  as  small  planets  or  meteors,  each 
bearing  off  some  distract^  member  or  members 
of  the  human  family,  to  make,  perchance,  new 
discoveries  and  new  acquaintances  in  other  parts 
of  the  planetary  system  now  revolving  with  us. 
So  that  the  final  catastrophe  may,  after  all,  be  only 
a  boiler  explosion  on  a  magnificent  scale  of  g^ran- 
deur  and  destruction.” 

The  Lettert  from  Dr.  Livingntone. — The  Lon¬ 
don  Telegraph  says:  “The  promised  despatches 
from  Dr.  Livingstone,  mentioned  in  Sir  R^cxlerick 
Murchison’s  letter,  have  now  been  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Interesting  as  every  line  and  word 
must  be  which  thus  comes  to  us,  however,  the 
public  must  not  expect  too  much  fVom  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  are  soon  to  see  the  light.  The  let¬ 
ters  given  to  Bunduki,  the  Arab  trader,  and 
brought  down  by  him  to  the  coast,  are,  first  of  all, 
fifteen  months  old.  ‘  Bunduki  ’  means,  as  all  An- 
^o-Indians  will  know,  nothing  else  than  ‘  son  of 
a  gun  ’  It  would  be  the  equivalent,  in  African 
jungles,  of  Leather-stocking’s  mibriquet  of  ‘La 
longue  Carabine’  upon  the  American  prairies. 
The  letters  brought  by  Bunduki  will  not  be  very 
rich  in  geographical  or  ethnological  details.  They 
left  the  good  Doctor  in  the  open  and  unknown 
country  between  Lal^e  Nyas<ia  and  Lake  Tanga¬ 
nyika,  on  the  line  at  the  beginning  of  which  Mr. 
Young  traced  the  explorer’s  track,  and  was  then 
oblig^  to  turn  beck. 

“  Dr.  Livingstone  would  certainly  strike  the 
great  Lake  Tanganyika  and  double  its  southern 
end  eastward  or  westward.  He  would  probably, 
in  like  manner,  attempt  to  go  round  the  northern 
extremity;  but  whether  be  would  sliape  his  course 
thence  for  Baker’s  Lake,  or  Speke’s  Lake,  or  Zan- 
*ibar,  is  not  and  cannot  be  known,  nor  will  these 
letters  help  us  much  to  know.  If  they  did,  sup¬ 
plies  and  assistance  would  be  sent ;  for  it  is  pret¬ 
ty  certain  that  Livingstone  must  be  hard  up  for 
stores  and  viaticum  of  all  African  sorts,  wherever 
he  be  at  this  moment;  one  untoward  incident  be- 
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ing  only  too  certain — that  he  had  lost  his  medicine 
diest.  But  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  and  sound, 
far  past  the  scene  of  his  imaginary  murder,  the 
letters  now  received,  if  proof  were  necessary, 
most  distinctly  show.  Of  course  Africa  is  not 
8t.  James’s  street  in  point  of  safety  and  comfort ; 
but  from  Tanganyika  Livingstone  would  know  his 
way  home  almost  as  well  as  a  ‘traveller’  from 
B(K>dle’s  to  Charing  Cross." 

Tofxtreo  Pniwn. — In  a  recent  lecture  on  stimu* 
lanta  Dr.  Willard  Parker  stated  some  important 
physiological  facts  concerning  the  use  and  effects  of 
to^cco. 

The  five  chief  stimulants  are:  tea,  coffee,  alcohol, 
opium,  tobacco. 

Stimulants,  when  taken  in  a  liquid  form,  go  at 
once  into  the  blood,  and  of  course  operate  promptly 
upon  the  tissues  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  Tea 
and  coffee  ;  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco 

poieon. 

Through  the  blood  are  carried  on  the  two  great 
vital  processes,  repair  and  waste.  The  human 
body  always  consuming,  always  replaced,  is  on 
one  hand  an  incessant  funeral,  on  the  other  an  in¬ 
cessant  birth. 

Perhaps  tobacco  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  rum,  but 
they  are  twin  brothers,  and  tobacco  makes  men 
drink.  Tobacco  depresses,  and  the  user  then 
craves  liquor  to  stimulate  him.  It  is  found  im¬ 
possible  to  cure  inebriate  patients  of  the  use  of 
liquor  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  use  tobacco. 

The  Frencli  public  revenue  from  tobacco  from 
1812  to  1882  was  annually  |l6,6t(0,(KH),  of  late 
yearn  it  is  $86,<»00,000.  During  the  former  period 
there  were  in  France  at  any  given  time  8,0iK) 
lunatics  and  paralytics,  now  there  are  44,»)00.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  two  totals  increase  in  nearly 
an  even  ratio, — six  and  a  half  times  as  much  to¬ 
bacco,  five  and  a  half  times  as  much  lunacy  and 
paralysia  In  this  whole  period  the  increa'*e  of 
population  has  been  only  from  30,000,000  to 
88,OoaOoO. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  learned  this  fact  a  few 
years  ago,  he  caused  a  comparative  examination 
to  be  made  of  the  smokers  and  the  non-smokers 
in  all  the  public  schools  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  results  to  be  tabu'ated.  The  non- 
smokers  were  decidedly  superior  in  physical  health, 
intellectual  acquirements,  and  moral  deportment. 
Upon  this  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  education  was  by  law  forbidden,  and 
thirty  thousand  tobacco  pipes  were  broken  in  one 
day  I 

We  never  find  a  healthy  person  among  those 
who  work  in  the  tobacco  business.  In  any  sick¬ 
ness,  a  tobaoco-worker  by  the  aide  of  an  otherwise 
healthy  countryman,  is  slow  and  dountful  of  re¬ 
covery.  The  children  of  tobacco  users  are  com¬ 
paratively  feeble. 

Wonderful  Ditroveri/. —  The  California  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery  which  has  just  been  made  in  that 
State :  “  A  vein  of  very  curious  rock  has  re¬ 
cently  been  discovered  in  El  Dorado  county,  which 
as  yet  has  failed  to  elicit  from  the  scientifically 
inclined  any  satisfactory  explanation.  Several 
large  slabs  have  been  taken  out  and  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  this  city.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  it 
represents  landscape  drawing  wrought  by  the 
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hand  of  nature  thouaands  of  years,  perhaps,  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  roan  upon  this  mundane  sphere. 
Mountain  scenery  is  here  portrayed  on  inefl'aeeable 
tablets  by  a  peerless  drawiiifr-master,  representing, 
in  variegated  colors,  bold  and  rugged  peaks  rising 
one  above  another,  and  descending  in  long  rolling 
ridges  of  hilly  country.  Barren  rocks,  trees,  and 
manzaiiila  brush  in  profusion  give  variety  to  the 
pictures,  but  nowhere  is  to  be  ibund  that  es.seiitial 
requisite  to  a  compleie  scenic  picture — a  nioun- 
biin  Htreani.  And  here  it  would  seem  that  even 
so  matchless  an  artist  as  nature  has  actually  blun¬ 
dered.  Another  singularity  of  this  rock  is  that  the 
pictures  extend  through  the  entire  vein,  so  that, 
cut  in  any  direction,  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  The 
coloring  is  of  a  dull,  heavy  character,  consisting 
mainly  of  grades  of  red.  yellow,  and  black — seen 
at  a  little  distance  they  resemble  merely  rude  out¬ 
line  pencil  drawing.  No  geological  savant  has 
favored  us  with  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  and 
manner  of  their  tbrinalion.  The  action  of  water 
and  reflection  in  some  as  yet  undefined  way  is  the 
must  plausible  hypothesis  advanced.  It  has  given 
rise  to  a  “Photographic  Landscape  iiock  Company,” 
who  design  shipping  to  the  Atlantic  States  and 
Europe  samples  tor  exhibition.  There  is  certainiy 
no  deception  about  it,  and  it  may  justly  be  classed 
as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.” 

[This  wonder  reminds  us  of  a  marble  slab  which 
we  once  saw  m  the  sacristy  of  a  convent  at  Grena¬ 
da  in  .''pain.  It  was  a  most  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Ecc«  Homo,  or  portrait  of  our  Savior,  which 
was  formed  in  the  native  marble,  which,  when 
sawn  out  and  polished,  formed  the  beautiful  and 
striking  imitation  of  the  Kcce  Homo  in  the  wall 
of  the  sacristy  of  the  convent. — KniTuu  of  tuh 
Eclectic.] 

£riti»h  Architologiral  Assoriation. — In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed,  Mr.  T.  Wright  considered 
that  the  ma>ks  called  Christian  did  not  necessarily 
imply  Christianity.  Dr.  Giles  said  that  Augustin 
did  not  find  Christianity  in  England,  but  in  Wales ; 
and  the  English  derived  it  from  the  Scots  in  Ire¬ 
land.  There  was  no  Christian  in  Britain  for  200 
years  after  Christ,  nor  in  England,  to  any  extent, 
tor  400  years.  Mr.  Ilills  said  that  accounts  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland  were  authentic  only  from 
400,  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  Dr.  Todd's  life  of 
that  saint  showed  that  the  Irish  were  heathens  be¬ 
fore  his  (the  saint's)  time. 

Arnerican  Associalwn. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
^Science  will  be  held  in  Chicago.  This  association 
is  similar  in  its  character  and  objects  to  a  scieq- 
titic  association  in  England,  and  to  another  in 
Germany,  each  of  which  has  been  in  o()erHtion 
many  years,  and  has  accomplished  much  fur  the 
cause  of  science.  The  American  Association  was 
organized  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  20ih  of  !:^eptenlber,  1848.  An  association 
which  had  existed  fur  ten  years  previous,  known 
as  the  Association  of  American  Naturalists  and 
Geologists,  was  merged  into  it,  and  though  the 
new  society  started  out  with  but  few  members, 
its  growth  was  rapid,  and  it  soon  enlisted  the 
attention  of  ac'ientifio  men  ail  over  the  land.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  was  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
porarily  suspending  the  meetings,  many  of  the 
members  having  joined  tlie  ranks  of  their  country’s 
defenders.  At  the  last  meeting,  which  was  held 
at  Newport,  U.I.,  in  August,  IbOO,  72G  members 


were  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  association. 
The  officers  elected  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  for 
the  ensuing  year,  were  as  follows:  President,  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould ;  Vice-President,  Colonel  Charles 
Whittlesey ;  (ieneral  Secretary,  Professor  Alfred 
Kuckwoud;  Treasurer,  Dr.  A.  L  Elwyn.  The 
session,  which  will  open  on  the  5lh  of  August, 
will  continue  one  week.  Both  day  and  evening 
meetings  will  be  held,  which  will  be  open  for  the 
public. 

The  Gold  Supply. — The  gold  coinage  of  the 
United  Mates  lor  the  57  years  preceding  that  in 
which  the  gold  fields  of  California  were  first  dis¬ 
covered  (1849)  was  only  $85,000.  OiiO,  while  for 
the  next  two  years  it  was  $94,ii0U,iK)0,  and  fur 
the  next  15  years,  $065,000,000;  and  while  the 
total  coinage  of  the  United  Stales,  (ireat  Britain, 
and  France,  previous  to  1851,  was  leas  than 
$l,000,00o,0o0,  it  was  in  the  15  years  following 
$2,iKiU,0o0,0ii0.  That  is,  these  three  nations  have 
now  in  use  three  times  us  much  gold  coin  as  they 
had  15  years  ago.  Under  such  conditions  the 
price*  of  everything  must  advance,  paper  money 
or  no  paper  money ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  advanced  in  Eurepe  as  well  .as  here,  though 
of  course  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

- - — 

VARIETIES. 

Goa  in  London. — It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  i.s  the  actual  quantity  of  gas  produced 
in  London  in  the  course  of  a  year.  We  have  seen 
no  recent  estimate,  but  in  1848  the  quantity  made 
was  3,200  millions  of  cubic  feet,  and  the  price 
paid  for  It  by  the  public  was  £700,000.  Now  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  quantity  of  gas  required 
tor  the  consumption  of  London  doubles  every  ten 
years ;  if  this  be  so,  the  present  rate  of  prixluction 
must  be  more  than  12,uUu  millions  of  cubic  feet 
per  year,  and  the  cousumptiou  of  coal  must  amount 
to  l,2O0,OUU  tons. 

linuieuse  Armamenta  of  Europe,  etc. — Larroque 
of  Pans  has  published  the  following  statement. 
He  says : 

The  annual  amount  of  the  naval  and  military 
budgets  of  Europe,  £1 19,392,665 ;  loss  of  labor  in¬ 
volved  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  men  from 
productive  industry,  £13'2, 17  4, 892;  interest  of  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  military  and  naval  establishments, 
£39,449,0(10.  This  makes  a  total  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  taken  every  year 
from  the  people  for  the  maiutenauce  of  military  es¬ 
tablishments.  Mr.  II.  Richard,  referring,  in  an 
essay  recently  published  by  the  Social  ts-'ience  As¬ 
sociation,  to  these  statistics,  remarks  as  follows; 
“  The  first  ed'ect  of  this  is  that  the  finances  of  near¬ 
ly  all  European  States  are  in  a  condition  of  nor¬ 
mal  embarrassmenL  In  Russia  there  has  been  an 
excess  of  cx|>enditure  over  income  ever  since 
1832;  in  1865  it  amounted  to  nearly  £7,090,090. 
In  Austria  there  has  nut  been  a  year,  from  1789 
to  the  present,  in  which  the  revenue  of  the  Slate 
has  come  up  to  the  expenditure.  The  accumulat¬ 
ed  dedciis  from  1851  to  1866  exceed  £  130,000, OoC. 
In  Fiance  the  public  debt  lias  been  growing  at  an 
enormous  rate.  The  funded  debt  has  increased  in 
thirteen  years,  from  1851  to  1864,  from  £21 3,o00,- 
009  sterling  to  £49'2,OO0,0U0,  and  the  whole  of  its 
debt  now  amounts  to  £539,009,099.  The  new 
kingdom  of  Italy  is  reeling  beneath  the  burden  of 
its  vast  expenditure  to  such  a  degree  that  its  best 
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friends  begin  to  have  grave  apprehensions  whether 
it  can  stand.  OtBcial  returns  state  tlie  annual  de¬ 
ficits,  from  1860  to  1866,  to  amount  to  £114,- 
000,000  sterling.  Many  of  the  smaller  States  of 
Europe,  sucli  as  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are 
in  a  similar  coudition.  It  is  a  melancholy  retiec- 
tion  that,  admirable  as  are  the  enterprise,  inven¬ 
tion,  skill,  and  laborious  industry  of  tire  toiling 
millious  of  producing  classes  in  Europe,  they  are 
deprived  ot  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  by  the  perpetual  drain  made  upon 
them  to  sustain  this  armed  rivalry  kept  up  by  their 
rulers.’’  And,  considering  such  a  prodigious  an¬ 
nual  tax  upon  thd  masses  of  Europe,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  hear  of  famine  and  starva¬ 
tion  in  BO  many  even  of  her  fertile  provinces — in 
France  and  Germany,  in  Poland,  E'iulaud  and 
Italy.  M.  Legoyt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris,  writes:  “Let  us  fur  a  moment 
suppose  that,  by  an  understanding  with  the  g^reat 
Powers,  a  disarming  in  the  proportion  of  one-half 
was  effected.  Immediately  two  millions  of  men, 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  fio  wer  of  the  population  of  that  age,  are  re¬ 
stored  to  labors  of  peace,  and  at  once  an  annual 
saving  of  £64,(>uO,oOiJ  is  effected  on  the  totality 
of  European  budgets.” 

The  same  autlior  further  shows  that  this  reduc¬ 
tion  of  only  one-half  of  the  armies  would  afibrd 
funds  fur  the  completion  of  the  entire  network  of 
railways  throughout  Europe  and  for  the  erection 
of  a  primary  school  in  every  parish  and  commune ; 
or,  on  the  other  baud,  it  would  enable  all  the  na¬ 
tional  debts  of  Europe  to  be  paid  off  in  less  than 
forty  years,  thus  occasioning  an  immense  allevia¬ 
tion  of  popular  burdens,  and  an  incalculable  stim¬ 
ulus  to  business. 

The  Englmh  Parliament  enacted  in  1770  that 
“  whoever  shall  impose  upon,  seduce  and  betray 
into  matrimony,  any  of  his  majesty’s  male  sub¬ 
jects  by  scents,  paints,  cosmetic  washes,  artificial 
teeth,  false  hair,  Spanish  wool,  iron  stays,  hoops, 
high-heeled  shoes  or  bolstered  hips,”  should  be 
prosecuted  fur  witchcrall,  and  that  the  marriage 
should  be  null  and  void. 

It  the  Schodlmcuiter  Abroad  or  at  Hornet — People 
have  talked  of  the  schoolmaster  being  abroad,  and 
the  general  spread  of  education.  Never  was  a 
greater  or  mure  mischievous  error  entertained. 
Parliamentary  returns  show  that  one-third  of  the 
men  of  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  who  married  in  1865,  hud  to  make  their 
mark  instead  of  signing  their  name  to  the  re¬ 
gister  ;  and  that  mure  than  a  third  of  the  men  of 
Euffolk,  Bedfordshire,  and  Staffordshire,  were  in 
the  same  discreditable  predicament.  In  South 
Wales  more  than  half  the  women  were  unable  to 
write  their  names  when  married;  and  in  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  where  the  children  are  put  early  to 
work  at  straw-plaiting,  the  proportion  of  the 
uninstructed  is  very  little  less.  In  Liverpool,  out 
of  23,74U  persons  who  were  apprehended  in  1 866, 
only  253  could  read  or  write  well;  while  of  720 
children,  dealt  with  under  the  Juvenile  Offenders’ 
Act,  nut  one  could  do  so.  E'er  the  148,U0u  mar¬ 
riages  that  were  made  in  England  in  1864,  42,0ii0 
'  of  the  men  and  58,600  of  the  women  (using 
round  numbers)  signed  with  a  mark  I — Builder, 
Marriage  after  Divorce. — The  returns  just  issued 
show  that  there  were  23  marriages  in  England 
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and  Wales  in  1866,  in  which  one  or  other  of 
the  contracting  parties  was  stated  to  have  been 
previously  divorced.  Niue  divorced  men  married 
spinsters,  five  divorced  men  married  widows,  eight 
bachelors  and  one  widower  married  divorced  wo¬ 
men.  These  numbers  are  considerably  less  than 
those  of  the  previous  year,  when  there  were  48 
cases  of  marriage  after  divorce— via. ;  23  divorced 
men  married  spinsters,  four  divorced  men  married 
widows,  17  baclielors  married  divorced  women, 

3  widowers  married  divorced  women,  and  one 
divorced  man  married  a  divorced  woman.  In 
1 864,  there  were  22  cases  of  marriage  after  divorce, 
in  1863  there  were  26  cases,  and  in  1862  there 
were  29  cases.  In  the  five  years  1862-66,  there 
were  142  marriages  in  which  one  or  other  of  the 
contracting  parties  was  stated  to  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  divoi-ced. — London  Dunee. 

Anecdote  of  Lord  Eldon. — The  Chancellor  was 
sitting  in  his  study  over  a  table  of  papers,  when  a 
young  and  lovely  girl,  slightly  rustic  in  her  attire, 
slightly  embarrass^  by  the  novelty  of  her  posi¬ 
tion,  but  thoroughly  in  command  of  lier  wits,  en¬ 
tered  the  room  one  day  and  walked  up  to  the 
lawyer’s  chair.  “  My  dear,”  said  the  Chancellor, 
rising  and  bowing  with  the  old  world  courtesy, 
“who  are  you?”  “Lord  Eldon,”  answered  the 
blushing  maiden,  “  I  am  Bessie  Bridge,  of  Weobly, 
the  daughter  of  the  vicar  of  Weobly,  and  papa 
has  sent  me  to  remind  you  of  a  promise  which 
you  made  him  when  I  was  a  little  baby,  and  you 
were  a  guest  in  his  house  on  the  occasion  of  your 
first  election  as  member  of  parliament  lor  Weobly.” 
“  A  promise,  my  dear  young  lady,”  interposed  the 
Chancellor,  trying  to  recall  how  he  had  pledged 
himself.  “Yes,  Lord  Elldon,  a  promise;  you 
were  standing  over  my  cradle,  when  papa  said  to 
you,  ‘  Mr.  tscott,  promise  me  that  if  ever  you  are 
Lord  Chancellor,  when  my  little  girl  is  a  poor 
clergyman's  wife,  you  will  give  her  husband  a 
living;’  and  you  answered,  ‘Mr.  Bridge,  my  pro¬ 
mise  is  not  worth  half-a-crown,  but  I  give  it  to  you, 
wishing  it  were  worth  more  1  ’  ”  Enthusiastically 
the  Chancellor  exclaimed,  “  You  are  quite  riglit ; 
I  admit  the  obligation ;  I  remember  all  about  it ;  ” 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  archly  surveying  the 
damsel,  whose  graces  were  the  reverse  of  matronly, 
he  added,  “  But  surely  the  time  for  keeping  my 
promise  has  not  yet  arrived.  You  cannot  be  any 
one's  wile  at  present  ?  ”  E’or  a  few  seconds  Bessie 
hesitated  for  an  answer,  and  then,  with  a  blush 
and  a  ripple  of  silver  laughter,  she  replied,  “No, 
but  I  do  so  wish  to  be  somebody’s  wile  I  I  am 
engaged  to  a  young  clergyman,  and  there  is  a 
living  in  Uerefonlshire,  near  my  old  home,  that 
has  recently  fallen  vacant,  and  if  you’ll  give  it  to 
Alfred,  why  then.  Lord  Eldon,  we  shall  marry 
before  the  end  of  the  year.”  Is  there  need  to  say 
that  the  Chancellor  forthwith  summoned  his  secre¬ 
tary,  that  the  secretary  forthwith  made  out  the 
presentation  to  Bessie’s  lover,  and  that,  having 
given  the  Chancellor  a  kiss  of  gratitude,  Bessie 
made  good  speed  back  to  Herefordshire,  hugging 
the  precious  document  the  whole  way  home. 

A  Prolijic  Country. — Mr.  Gatlin,  in  bis  Last 
Rambles  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Andes,  says  of  the  Uruguay  and  the 
mighty  Paraguay,  that,  “  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
hundred  miles,  they  afford  a  highway  and  lood  for 
more  than  titty  tri'oes  of  Indiana,  and  their  waters 
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and  shorefl  afford  localities  for  fifty  thousand  tigers, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  alligators,  a  million 
monkeys,  five  million  parrots,  tens  of  thousands 
of  anacondas  and  rattlesnakes,  and  now  and  then 
a  boa-constrictor.”  The  North  American  Indian 
race  is  fast  disappearing.  Mr.  Cstlin  says  that 
twenty  dollars  are  given  for  every  Indian  scalp, 

“  provided  that  both  ears  are  attached  to  it  I  ” 

How  to  Prolong  Lift. — For  many  years  there 
prevailed  in  China  an  extraordinary  superstition 
aand  belief  that  the  secret  sect  of  Tao  had  discov¬ 
ered  an  elixir  which  bestowed  immortality.  No 
less  than  three  emperors  died  after  swallowing  a 
dnuk  presented  to  them  by  the  attendants  of  the 
palace  as  the  draught  that  was  to  confer  never- 
ending  life.  “  The  best  method  of  prolonging  life 
and  making  life  happy,”  said  a  wise  mandarin  to 
one  of  these  infatuated  princes,  “is  to  control 
your  appetites,  subdue  your  passions,  and  practise 
virtue.” 

Hindrance*  to  Marriage. —  The  Lady'*  Own 
Paper,  in  commenting  upon  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  on  the  increasing  “  disuse  of  mar¬ 
riage,”  observes:  “Viewing  the  whole  subject 
fairly,  it  would  appear  that,  however  the  blame 
may  be  bandied  about,  the  mam  cause  why  mar¬ 
riages  are  becoming  less  and  less  frequent  amongst 
the  up(>er  and  middle  classes  is,  that  society  is 
more  exacting  than  it  was ;  we  are  not  content, 
whether  male  or  female,  with  the  same  style  of 
living  as  the  past  generation ;  men  are  unwilling 
to  commence  where  their  parents  commenced,  and 
BO  society  becomes  hollow  and  unsstislactor^’ ; 
men  die  before  their  time  by  fast  living,  and 
maidens  are  deprived  of  the  houseliold  joys  for 
which  the  true  womanly  nature  pines.  Possibly 
the  enhanced  price  of  provisions  in  the  present 
day,  as  compared  with  the  past,  may  also  have 
some  bearing  on  the  subject.” 

Literariana. — Mr.  Charles  Dickens’s  favorite 
time  fur  composition  is  said  to  be  in  the  morning, 
when  he  writes  till  about  one  or  two  o’clock,  then 
he  has  his  luncheon,  and  walks  out  for  two  hours, 
returns  to  dinner,  and  either  goes  out  or  spends 
the  evening  at  his  own  fireside.  Sometimes  his 
method  of  labor  is  much  mure  intent  and  unre¬ 
mitting.  Of  his  delightful  Christmas  book,  the 
Chime*,  the  author  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
that  he  shut  himself  up  fur  a  mouth,  close  and 
tight  over  it.  “  All  roy  affections  and  my  passions 
gut  twined  and  knotteid  up  in  it,  and  1  be^me  as 
1.  iggard  as  a  murderer  long  before  I  wrote  ‘  The 
End.’  When  1  had  done  that,  like  the  ‘  Man  of 
Thessaly,’  who,  having  scratched  his  eyes  out  in  a 
quickset  hedge,  plunged  into  a  bramble  bush  to 
scratch  them  in  again,  1  Hed  to  Venice  to  re¬ 
cover  the  composure  I  had  disturbed.”  When  his 
imagination  logins  to  outline  a  new  novel,  with 
vague  thoughts  rife  within  him,  he  goes  “  wan¬ 
dering  about  at  night  into  the  strangest  of  places,” 
he  says,  “  seeking  for  rest  and  finding  none." 

Obeying  the  Truth. — Whenever  the  truth  of 
God— to  whom  all  sovereignty,  majesty,  and 
power  belongs — and  the  commandment  of  men 
come  in  competition  together,  we  must  then  say, 
as  the  Apostle  said — “  W’e  ought  rather  to  obey 
God  than  man.”  And  when  this  is  done,  it  must 
not  be  called  disobedience  to  superiors ;  but  it  is 
obedience  to  them,  because  it  is  obedicuoe  to  God 
who  is  above  them.  And  if  we  be  put  to  suffer¬ 


ing  for  this,  then  we  sufTer  for  Christ  and  his 
Truth;  and  therefore,  the  Apostle  says  to  ser¬ 
vants,  if  they  suffer  anything  of  their  masters 
innocently  and  patiently,  they  suffer  it  for  Christ. 
So  that  if  men's  commandments  be  contrary  to 
God,  we  must  in  that  case  submit  ourselves  pa¬ 
tiently  to  God.  and  suffer  rather  than  obey  them. 
— Alacander  Hendermm,  1 6.S8. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  is,  to  keep 
sileut  when  we  ought  not  to  speak.  John  Adams, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  looking  at  Thomas’ JelTer- 
son’s  portrait,  remarked,  “'ITierc’s  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue ;  what  I,  old  fool 
never  could  do.” 

Horace  Mann  says  that  “  a  teacher  who  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  teacli,  without  inspiring  the  pupil 
with  a  desire  to  learn,  is  hammering  cold  iron.” 

When  you  hear  a  man  say — “  Life  is  but  a 
dream  ” — tread  on  his  corns  and  wake  him  up. 
Life  is  real 

Beauty. — What  is  beauty,  after  all?  Each  eye 
makes  it  for  itself.  Yon  think  Smith’s  lady-love 
raw-boned  and  hard-featured.  lie  calls  her  a 
“  magnificent  woman,”  and  wonders  what  you 
see  in  your  little  angel  with  her  baby-face  and 
stature.  So  it  is,  the  world  over ;  and  yet,  we 
would  each  give  something  to  be  beautiful  after 
our  own  fashion.  How  the  powders  and  lotions 
which  are  to  bestow  upon  poor  bilious  mortals 
skins  of  satin  and  snow,  and  the  hair-dyes,  and 
pomades,  and  cosmetics  of  all  sorts,  seU,  we  need 
not  mention  to  prove  the  facts.  In  France,  old 
ladies  are  even  being  made  over,  at  the  cost  of 
half  their  fortunes.  Heaven  keep  mo  from  ever 
catching  a  glimpse  of  one  of  those  enamelled, 
dyed,  and  miserable  old  creatures  after  the  reno¬ 
vation,  by  the  way. 

Yes,  we  all  want  to  be  beautiful ;  and,  if  only 
our  ideas  of  beauty  were  what  they  should  be, 
we  might  accomplish  our  desire  easily.  Meek¬ 
ness  and  love  make  all  faces  pleasant  Were 
we  good,  wo  should  be  beautiful. 

We  all  feel  this.  There  are  plain  features  so 
charming  with  the  sparkle  of  good  humor  that 
we  love  them.  There  are  blemished  faces  so  sweet 
that  they  are  pleasanter  to  look  upon  than  the 
most  perfect  After  all,  it  is  in  the  expression 
that  the  actual  charm  lies.  So  that  were  some 
one  to  promise  the  Secret  of  Beauty  for  twenty- 
five  cents  and  a  postpaid  envelope,  he  would 
scarcely  be  an  impostor  should  he  return  the 
Golden  Rule,  with  instructions  to  learn  and  prac¬ 
tise  it  If  we  only  could  do  this  earnestly  and 
truly  for  one  generation,  the  next  might  wonder 
whether  it  were  not  a  fable  that  such  a  thing  as 
ugliness  was  ever  known  upon  old  earth. — Erne- 
line  Palmer. 

Napoleon's  Veterans. — The  Hotel  des  Invalides 
at  Paris  contains  at  present  about  940  inmates  who 
served  under  Napoleon  I.  Of  that  number  more 
than  150  are  ampules,  and  a  few  are  blind.  One 
has  lost  both  forearms,  and  uses  w’ith  surprising 
dexterity  a  couple  of  hooks  fastened  to  his  slumps. 
About  sixty  wear  the  military  medal,  and  nearly 
200  are  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  tlie  Legion  of 
Honor.  There  are  thirty  inmates  whose  services 
date  from  the  first  Republic.  One  of  them — a 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  Scipion,  blown  up  in 
1793 — has  been  in  the  Hotel  since  18o6.  He  lost 
both  his  legs  on  that  occasion,  and  has  contrived 
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to  live  without  Ihem  seventy -five  years.  He  is 
DOW  ninety-two. 

Russian  Telegraph  Company. — The  Russian 
Anaertcan  Telegraph  Company  spent  3,000.0U0 
dollars  before  tiiey  gave  up  the  project.  Their 
lines  extend  to  the  Simpson  River,  850  miles 
north  of  New  Westmiuster,  the  capital  of  Britisli 
Columbia,  and  tlieie  was  no  physical  obstacle  to 
their  reselling  Behring  Sea  and  tlie  embouchure 
of  the  Amoor.  By  their  surveys  the  company 
have  ascertained  that  the  Steekeu  River  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  IhO  miles,  tlie  rivers  Knitchpak  and 
Yokeu  ],U0<i  miles;  and  the  river  Auader  21>0  miles 
from  their  mouths. 

“  The  Merry- Mock-birtTs  Song."— The  Evening 
Post  publislied  tlie  following  letter  from  Fits-Creeue 
Halleck  in  re|>ly  to  a  poem  addressed  to  him  by 
Miss  Campbell  some  years  since,  which  seems  to 
have  touched  the  poet's  heart.  It  is  worthy  of 
preservation. 

“Dear  Mias  Campbell:  Were  it  not  that  the 
delightfully  flattering  lines  with  which  you  have 
favored  me  date  ‘Bissextile,’  I  should  have  taken 
poet-horses  for  Abbi  Cottage  immediately  on  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  As  it  is,  1  thank  you  ft'om  uiy  heart 
for  your  merry  muck  bird's  song.  Ttiough  they 
did  not  seriously  intend  to  make  me  a  happy  man, 
tliey  have  certainly  made  me  a  very  proud  one. 

1  have  attempted  some  verses  in  the  style  of  your 
own  beautilul  lines,  and  1  hope  you  will  laugh 
gently  at  their  imperfections,  for  they  are  tne 
first,  with  a  trifling  exception,  tliat  1  have  written 
for  years.  Would  they  were  better  worthy  of 
their  subject  I  A  new  edition  of  the  humble 
writings  which  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  your  approbation,  has  recently  been  publUhed 
here.  It  is,  to  use  the  printer's  phrase,  *  prettily 
got  up.’  Will  you  paruou  tlie  liberty  I  take  in 
asking  you  to  accept  a  copy  from  me,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  its  type  and  the  vasluess  of 
its  margin,  and  may  1  hope  tor  a  return  to  this 
letter,  informing  me  by  what  conveyance  I  can 
have  the  honor  of  forwarding  it  to  you  T 

“1  am,  dear  Miss  Campbell,  very  gratefully,  or, 
if  you  are  in  good  earnest,  as  1  very  much  tear  you 
are  not,  1  am,  dearest  Ellen,  very  affectionately 
yours,  Fitz-Ure£ke  Ualueck.” 

But  the  playful  offer  of  the  “  heart  and  hand  ’’ 
of  the  pretty  Quakeress  was  not  soon  forgotieni 
as  appears  in  a  note  to  the  writer  dated  in  1858: 
“Your  allusion  to  tlie  Ohio  river  surprises  and 
delights  me,  and  of  the  lady,  Uie  heroine  of  one 
of  my  lile’s  most  cherished  romances,  whose 
memory  has  heretofore  been  numbered  among  the 
dearest  of  my  inconsiderable  joys.’’  Alas  I  the 
“merry  moek-bird’s  song’’  is  heai^  no  more,  and 
the  Bard  of  Alnwick  is  gathered  to  his  lathers. 

Churches  in  New  York. — There  are  at  present 
419  churches  of  all  denominations  in  New  York, 
with  accommodations  for  2'J0,000  persons.  With 
our  present  population  of  one  million,  only  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  could  therefore  attend 
'  religious  service.  But  it  is  estimated  tliat  sittings 
for  oiie-haif  the  people  would  accommodate  all  who 
—  would  ordinarily  atumd  at  one  time,  therefore  the 
actual  defidcricy  amounts  to  only  1  id^OUO. 

In  some  districts  not  more  than  one  person  in 
thirty  attends  church.  In  others  one  in  twelve 
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or  one  in  six  may  be  found  among  the  church¬ 
goers,  while  in  the  wealthy  quarters  the  majority 
are  attendants. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  whole  city  does 
not  exceed  160,000,  while  the  total  of  regular 
and  occasional  church-goers  may  be  reckoned  at 
200,uuu,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population. 

The  Bible. — The  Scriptnres  have  been  translated 
into  148  languages  and  dialects,  of  which  131 
had,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  never  appearc^d  ;  and  25 
of  these  languages  existcKl  without  an  alphabet, 
in  an  oral  form.  Upward  of  43,000,000  of  those 
copies  of  God’s  word  are  circulated  among  not 
less  than  600,000,000  of  people. 

The  first  division  of  the  divine  oracles  into  chap¬ 
ters  and  verses  is  attributed  to  iStepheu  Langston, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  in  thelattcr  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  thirtc>entb  century,  who  dividcnl 
the  Old  I'estaiucut  into  chapters,  as  they  stand  in 
our  translation.  In  1661,  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Am- 
terdam,  divided  the  sections  of  Hugo  into  verses. 
A  Freucli  printer  liad  previously  (1661)  divided 
the  New 'lestament  into  verses,  as  they  are  at 
present. 

The  entire  Bible  contains  66  books,  1,188  chap¬ 
ters,  31,185  verses,  and  774,692  words.  The 
name  of  Jehovah,  or  Lord,  occurs  6,555  times  in 
the  Old  Testament  The  shortest  verse  in  the 
Bible  is  John  xL  35.  The  nineteenth  cluipter  of  the 
second  Kings  and  Isaiali  thirty-six  are  the  same. 
There  is  a  Bible  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen  written  on  5,476  palm  leaves. 

Michigan  Umversity. — Twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-three  students  attended  the  classes  of 
Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor  last  year. 
Of  tliese  418  were  in  tlie  department  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts;  418  in  that  of  medicine 
and  surgery ;  and  387  in  tluit  of  law.  There  are 
thirty -five  instructors  of  all  grades.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Bociety  hbraries  contam  some  22,UU0 
volumes.  The  astronomical  observatory  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  excellent  meridian-circle,  a  sidereal 
clock,  two  collimators,  achronograpli,  and  a  largo 
refracting  telescope.  The  geological  cabinet  con¬ 
tains  about  85,Uou  speciiiieus.  Tliere  are  also  in 
the  Luiversity  Museum  valuable  soolog^ical, 
botanical,  and  anatomical  collections. 

The  University  is  noted  for  the  clieap  price 
which  it  sets  on  its  tuition.  The  admission  fee 
to  Michigan  Ixiys  is  ten  dollars;  to  boys  Uviug 
in  other  btates,  twenty-five  dollars.  The  annual 
tuition  tee  is  ten  dollars.  Board  and  lodging  in 
Ann  Arbor  costs  from  throe  to  six  dollars  a  week. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  class-rooms  are 
crowded. 

A  Time  1o  Weep. — “You  are  very  ungrateful  to 
complain,"  said  Uie  Knife  to  the  Hedge.  “  Don't 
you  know  that  1  am  slashing  away  at  you  for 
your  good?  Why,  every  cut  Igive  you  will  tell, 
and  when  spring  comes  you  will  be  so  gay  in 
green  leavps,  tliat  the  birds  will  dehght  to  build 
in  you.’’ 

“  Bir,’’  said  the  Hedge,  “  in  the  spring,  when 
my  wounds  are  healed,  1  wiU  thank  you ;  but  at 
present  I  am  too  much  occupied  with  my  smart 
to  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  green 
leaves." 


